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INTRODUCTION. 


There are many persons who have no idea of any other flowering bulbs than hyacinths, tulips, 
crocuses, and narcissi ; end there are very few indeed who grow collections of bulbous plants in their 
gardens. The reason of this must be principally because the splendid flowers produced by these 
plants are but little known ; as in other respects bulbs have much to recommend them. Nothing can 
exceed the brilliancy and variety of the colour displayed by their flowers, and nothing can bo more 
simple than their culture. The bulb, when purchased, contains within itself the future flower, and it 
recpiires very little aid from the gardener to develop it. Its long period of rest also leaves the ground 
half the year free for other plants ; and by growing the bulbs in pots, and removing them as soon as 
they have done flowering, to mature their loaves in a reserve ground, the bods in the flower-garden 
will be ready to be covered with annuals, which may have been previously sown and brought forward, 
and thus the beauty of the garden will bo preserved during the whole season of flowers. Among the 
other advantages of bulbous plants, is the very great one, that many of them produce their flowers in 
very early spring ; at a season when few other plants are in blossom, and yet when flowers are doubly 
valuable from their rarity. At this season, a bed of crocuses presents a flowery carpet of the most 
brilliant colours, and borders of hyacinths refresh us with their fragrance, while they enchant us with 
their beauty. About the same time the bright blue flowers of the scillas burst at once in full perfection 
through the ground ; and a little later these are followed by the fritillarias, the crown imperials, the 
narcissi, the tulips, and the irises, which in their turn are succeeded by the showy gladioluses and the 
stately lilies. Interspersed with these come a whole host of beautiful flowers, of which few persons 
know even the names. The Mormas, the Vieussouxias, the Homerias, the babianas, the different kinds 
of sparaxis, tritonia, and ixia, with many, many others, form altogether a garden of unrivalled richness, 
w’’hich varies every month by a succession of new flowers, every fresh one appearing more splendid than 
the last. 
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The principal objection generally made to the culture of bulbs is their expense ; and this, if fresh 
bulbs are to be purchased in the seed-shops every year, is certainly considerable* With a little 
care, however, bulbs may bo preserved for many years in this country, so as to flower every season as 
well as those yearly imported from abroad. All that is requisite is to study the nature of the bulb, 
and to treat it accordingly. 

A bullj, though generally considered as a root, partakes in fact much more of the nature of a seed ; 
as when it is fixed firmly in the ground, or suspended over water, it sends down its true roots, and up 
its ascending shoot, exactly in the same manner as a seed does when it vegetates ; the feculent matter 
contained in tlie fleshy scales of the bulb serving to nourish the young plant in the same manner as the 
albumen in the cotyledons of the seed. There are, however, some important diflfcrenccs. The seed 
wastes away in giving birth to the plant wliich springs from it, while the bulb, though really renovated 
every year, njmains to all appearance the same after flowering as when it was put into the ground ; the 
seed also sends up a stem producing buds, which become leaves or branches, while the bulb only sends 
up loaves fuid a flower-stem without buds. 

What ar(j commonly called bulbs are of throe kinds ; the tunicated bulbs, such as the hyacinth and 
the onion, which consist of a number of coats or tunics, which may be peeled ofl* one after another : 
the soli<l bulbs or conns, such as the crocus, which consist of one solid, white, nut-like mass, covered 
with a loose skin ; and the scaly bulbs, such as the lily, which consist of fleshy scales only connected at 
the root-. All the kinds abound in feculent or starchy matter, provided by nature for the support of 
the y(»ung j)lant. 

The bulb, thus containing within itself the substance necessary to supply nourishment to the plant 
which is to s])ring from it, only requires to be stimulated by heat and moisture to make it produce 
loaves and flowers ; and thus hyacinths, and many other bulbs, may be flowered in glasses with water 
only, quite as well as in any kind of soil. When this is the case, however, the bulb becomes greatly 
exhausted ; and if it were taken out of the glass, and then dried immediately, it would be incapable of 
producing any flowers the following year, and would, indeed, probably die, all its stock of nourishment 
having been exhausted. To prevent this from being the case, the bulb, as soon as it has done flowering, is 
taken out of the glass, and planted in the earth ; in order that its roots may extract a sufficient quantity 
of rich food from the soil, to enable it to lay up a fresh stock of nutritive imitter for the ensuing year : 
iho now matter, whether it bo accumulated in the form of fleshy tunics, or scales, or of a solid mass, 
always entirely supplying the place of the old and exhausted parts, which shrivel and decay* The new 
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matter thus formed appears in different positions^ aooording to the nature of the bulb to which it 
belongs. Sometimes it forms in the centre of the old bulb, as in the hyaciutli ; sometimes on the side, 
as in the tulip ; sometimes above, as in the crocus ; and occasionally under, as in the bulbous irbes. 
Thus, another reason is afforded for taking up and replanting bulbs every year ; as, unless this be done, 
the crocuses will in a few years be actually pushed out of the ground, and the irises sunk too deeply 
into it to flower, while the tulips will travel away from the place where they were originally planted. 
This, in fact, does take place when bulbs are loft for several years in the ground without taking up ; 
and thus many are lost, besides those that die from the excess of moisture to which they are exposed, 
if they are left during winter in the soil. It should never be forgotten that many bulbous-rooted plants 
are natives of warm countries in very dry situations, where the extraordinary provision of nourishment 
laid up in the bulb is absolutely necessary for their preservation. Many of these are natives of the 
hot sandy plains of South Africa, where they are subject to alternate seasons of excessive rain and 
excessive dryness : and to produce an assimilation to this climate in the culture of the Cape bulbs, 
they should be allowed a season of complete repose; as during the dry season the bulb lies in its 
native sands without roots or leaves, which it is only stimulated to produce by the excessive moisture 
to which it is exposed, when the rainy season begins. 

The new matter which bulbs form every year to supply the place of that exhausted by the 
production of stems, leaves, and flowers, must not be confounded with the offsets or young bulbs, which 
are produced by the side of the old ones, and which are the principal means provided by nature for 
continuing the species. These offsets, indeed, can only be considered in the light of suckers, and are 
quite distinct from the old bulb ; which nature renovates every year, by a process peculiar to this class 
of plants. 

The feculent matter in the bulb is produced, like the mealiness of over-ripe fruit, by the light and 
heat of the sun elaborating the sap, and evaporating its watery particles during its circulation through 
tlie loaves, and forcing it to deposit its carbon. To effect this, the bulb should be placed in an open, but 
sheltered situation, whore it will be fully exposed to the sun's rays ; and it should be allowed to retain 
all its leaves, as it is during the progress of the sap through the leaves, that it is principally acted upon 
by the heat of the sun. For this reason, the loaves of a bulbous plant should never be cut off till 
they begin to wither and turn brown at the points, which is a sign that the sap no longer circulates 
through them ; as if they are cut off before the sap is fully matured, the bulb will either produce no 
flowers at all the ensuing year, or its flowers will be pale and weak. The bulb itself would indeed 
perish, if the leaves were to be cut off as fast as they appeared. 

B 2 
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suffered to remain undisturbed, the bulb will in a few years have descended so low as to be out of the reach of 
the sun and air, without tlie aid of which it cannot vegetate. In this manner many valuable species have been 
lost, or rather, have been supposed to be lost, as disinterring them would restore them at once to light and life. 
To prevent the descent and consequent loss of the bulbs. Miller, in his “ Gardener s Dictionary," recommends 
placing a stratuni of lime rubbish beneath the bed in which the Irises are to be grown. But this, besides the 
trouble and expense attending on it, is found by modem gardeners to have an injurious effect in checking the 
growth of the fibrous roots, and consequently weakening the plant. Nearly M the bnlbouB Irises arc natives of 
Eurojie ; and most of tliem have been many years in cultivation in our gardens : they do not appear to have 
any nuuHcinal properties, though several arc attributed to the fibrous-rooted species, one of which, Iru 
Jlormtina^ produces the orrice-root, (corrupted from iris root,) of the shops. 

Tlio botanical construction of all the plants belonging to the genus IHs is rather interesting. The flower 
springs from a curiously fold(id leaf-like stem called a spathe, which the older botanists considered to be the 
calyx. M odcirn botanists, on the contrary, consider the calyx to be confounded with the corolla ; and call the 
th i*(ic reflexed s(^gmonts of the perianth, the sepals of the calyx, and the upright ones (or standards as they were 
called by Linnmus), the petals of the corolla. All the segments of the perianth are deeply coloured on both 
Hid *8, jukI even tin; stigmas are dilated and coloured, so as to look like petals. The bulbs arc generally tunicated, 
mid the leaves of many of the species remain on during winter. 

The name of Iris was first given to this genus by Theophrastus, the oldest writer on plants of whom we 
have any record, and according to Plutarch it signifies the eye of heaven. It ap})ear8 applied to these plants 
from their varied colours, in the s:.mc way as it has been by poets to the rainbow, and by surgeons to tlie 
pupil of the eye. 

I.—IRIS XIPHIUM, Lin, THE SPANISH FLAG-FLOWER. 

Syhonvms. — 1. hiopaiiicn, IJort. j Outvr segmentB of the ])eritinth »iih-rotate and rccnived, a litllc shorter 

Enohavinoh. — Hot. Mag. t. G8C ; and our 4, in Plato 1, j than the upright ones, which are Boiuowhat eonvoluto, and sub- 

Sofcifk: Character. — Not boarded ; the spathe gciieml I y 1 -flowered. • diverging. Ovary not iuelosed in the spatho. Peduncle very short. 

Drscuiption, &c. — T he bulb is ovate -oblong, with a brown membraneous covering. The leaves, which 
remain on all the winter, are very long and awl-shapcd, ending in a sharp point : they arc deeply channelled, 
with a glossy surface within, and somewhat rough and kccl-shapcd on the outside. Tlie flower is very hand- 
some, and usually (*xpands in Juno ; it has a slight smell of coriander-sced. The whole plant is rarely above 
a foot and a half high, hut it is very ornamental. It is a native of Spain according to Clusius and other 
botanists, and Dt'sfoiitaines also found it growing wild in the sandy plains near Algiers. It was introduced 
before 1596, os Gerard mentions it as one of the plants cultivated in his garden ; and bulbs of it are to be had 
under the name of Iris kispanicay at any of the seed-shops, for a mere trifle. The bulbs sliould be planted in 
September or October iii a sandy loam, sufficiently loose, or, as the gardeners call it, free, to allow the roots to 
descend easily ; and they should be taken up every other year, and after the offsets have been removed, the bulb 
should be laid on a shelf in an airy situation, that the wounds may heal before it is replaced in the ground. 
The time this takes varies ; but the bulb should never be kept longer than a month out of the ground. When 
the ofisets are not required for propagation, many gardeners push them off as soon as they appear, with a blunt 
stick, without taking the bulb out of the ground, lest they should weaken the plant, and should prevent it from 
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producing good flowers. The species is very seldom propagated by seeds in this country (though it comes very 
true in that manner), as it produces abundance of offsets. The best bulbs, however, are those imported from 
Holland, where they are raised from seeds ; and those which are sold as varieties, are generally hybrids between 
this spt^cies and /. Xiphioidei, 

2.— HUS XIPHIOIDES, Ekr, TFIE PYRENEAN, OR LARGE BULBOUS-ROOTED FLAG-FLOWER. 

S\Ko^YMR.—l. angl't.a, //or/. ; Erglisl Iris. ginatoly-cleft ; outer ones Bpreading horizontally, and larger thau the 

Evokavinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 687 ; and omt Jig. 3, in Plato 1. inner ones, which ar« Bpathulato-oboTate, and tomowhat oonrolnte. 

Sprcific CuAiurTEii. — Pcriaiitli beardlesg ; apatho often 2-flow- Ovary inclosed in the spatho. 
ored, lanceolate, and inflated. ScguieutB of the perianth cmar- 

Description, &c. — ^The bulbs somewhat resemble those of /. Xiphium, but they are larger and less oblong. 
Tlie plant is generally above two feet high, with a strong erect stem, terminating in an inflated spathe, the 
point of which rises up into the centre of the flower. Sometimes two, or even three flowers, rise from the same 
spathe, and when tliis is the case, they arc divided from each other by a kind of membranaceous valve. The 
leaves resemble those of I. Xiphium^ but they do not remain on during winter. The flowers are largo, and 
very handsome, the outer segments being claw-shaped at the base, and dilating into a large limb or lip, which 
is bent back, as though to display all its beauty. This species is a native of the Pyrenees, and it appears to 
have been introduced at a very early period, probably by the captain of some ship from Bordeaux, as it was 
found growing in such abundance in the neighbourhood of Bristol, that Clnsius, when he visited this country in 
1571 , considered it to be a native. It has disappeared, however, long since from that locality; and it is now 
only cultivated in gardens, where it generally requires replanting every four or five years, from the bulbs 
descending into the earth. It is sold in the seed-shops under the name of Iris anglka^ and it is very much 
dearer than the Spanish Iris, as the bulbs produce very few offsets, and those for sale are almost all imported 
from Holland. There are many varieties ; as the species is generally raised by the dealers from seed, which it 
produces in great abundance, but which seldom comes true. The soil, time of planting, mode of culture, and 
time of flowering, arc the same as those of /. Xiphium» 

3.— IRIS LUSITANICA, Kcr, THE PORTUGUESE FLAG-FLOWER. 

Synonymeb. — I. Kcmlida, Soland.; I. bulboB<i lutea, and Spbcipic Crahacter. — P erianth boardlesR; spatho 1. flowered, outer 

Gerard. fegments only a little larger than the inner ones ; rlaWB nearly erect, 

Erokavingb. — B ot. Mag. t. 679 ; and o«ir Jig. 2, in Plate 1. hut the limbs are rovoluto and defloxod. Ovary half inclosed. 

Description, &c.— This very beautiful species is nearly allied to /. Xiphioides.^ but it differs in having the 
claws or narrow part of the outer segments nearly erect, instead of their spreading horizontally; and in the 
germen, or incipient seed-vessel, being only half inclosed in the spathe, instead of being entirely bidden by it. 
The flowers are without scent ; and are produced only one in each spathe. The plant grows about two feet 
high : it is a native of Portugal, and was introduced before the time of Gerard (1596), though it was probably 
lost and re-introducod, as a later date is generally assigned to its introduction. It appears to have been first 
figured and described by Clusiu.s. Bulbs of this species are not so common in the seed-shops as those of the 
other kinds ; but when they are met with, their time of flowering and culture are the same as those of 
/. Xiphium.^ with the exception of their requiring a somewhat richer soil. To enrich the soil, about a fourth 
part of vegetable mould (decayed loaves), or thoroughly rotten manure, should be mixed with the sandy loam. 
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4.~IRI8 ALATA, Poir. THE WINGED IRIS. 

SvKONYMFs. — I. worpioidei, Desf,; 1. microptera, VahL; 1. 1 Sprcific Character. — Stcmlega. Leaves aword-abaped. Perianth 

tranatagana, Brot. ; Juno acorpioidcs, Tratt, beardleaa^ with a very long tube ; inner acgmonta much ahorter than 

Kmoha VINOS. — R cdoubtd Liliacn, t. 211 ; Bnt. Reg. t. 1876. the others. Stigmata equal in length to the inner segments. 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant, with very large broad leaves, but no stem. The flower is white, 
streaked with blue, and a little yellow ; and it rises from a short, and very loose spathe. Its odour Dr. Lindley 
describes as something between that of a hyacinth and clder>flower8. It is a native of moist places near Algiers, 
where it flowers in winter ; and it is found generally on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is less ornamental 
than most of the other species ; and, though it was introduced in 1801, bulbs of it are seldom to be procured in 
the seed-shops. As it flowers in January or February, it is, though hardy, more suitable for growing in pots 
than in the open air. 


5.— IRIS RETICULATA, lioem. $t Schul. THE NETTED-BULB IRIS. 

Knohaving. — liodd. Hot. Cab. t. 1829. equal, inner ones somewhat lanceolate, and incurved. Ovary partly 

SpRciFir Cuahactkh. — Perianth bcardlcsB; sognients all nearly inclosed. 

I^EscRiPTioN, &c. — A very pretty little plant, with rich dark purple flowers, marked with blue, and a 
little yellow. The loaves are very slender, and somewhat longer than the flower-stem. The bulb looks as 
though covered witli net-work, whence the specific name. The species is a native of the countries near Mount 
Caucasus ; whence it was introduced in 1821. It is quite hardy, and only requires to be grown in light sandy 
loam ; but it is very difficult to propagate, as it produces few offsets, and we do not know where bulbs of it 
can be procured, unless it be from Messrs. Loddiges, who introduced it. It flowers in the beginning of March ; 
and, from its dwarf size, compact habit of growth, and brilliant dark purple flowers, it is very well suited for 
growing in a pot. 


6.-IR1S PERSICA, Lin. THE PERSIAN IRIS. 

Kngravinus. — Hot. Mag. t. 1, and cmr fig, 5, in Plate 1. 

S^ECIFlc (^UAR/cTKR, — Pcriuulh buurdlesB. Inner segments very short and spreading* 

Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, varying in colour from the moat delicate tint of coernlean blue 
to a full azure, according to the degree of its exposure to light and air. It is a native of Persia, whence it was 
introduced about 1027, lor Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Charles I., who was passionately fond of flowers; 
and it has continued a favourite plant in British gardens for more than two centuries. Bulbs of this species are 
common in all the nurseries, and they may either be flowered in water like hyacinths, or grown in a pot in 
pure sand, or in the open air in sandy loam. They will also bear forcing well ; and in this manner may be 
made to produce flowers nearly all the year ; though their natural season for flowering is February and March. 
When grown in water the flowers are less fragrant than they are when the plants are grown in pots, and much 
paler than they are m the open air ; and when grown in pots, they should be frequently watered, but the water 
should not be suffered to remain in the saucers. 
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7.— IRIS CAUCASIA, Stev, THE IRIS OF MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

Kkoravimgs. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 255 ; and our Jig. 1, in 2-flowcrcd ; outer segmenta largo, ovate, obtuse, and marked with 
Plate 1 . rough yellow crest ; inner ones small, lanceolate, and abruptly 

Sprcific Character. — Beardless. Loaves scythe-shaped, and con- reflexed. Ovary nearly round, and partly inclosed. Stigmas erect, 
duplicate, a little larger than the scape. Spatho inflated, sometimes and equal in size to the outer segments of the perianth. 

Description, &c. — A curious little plant, resembling /. Persica in its tunicated bulb, and in its habit of 
growth, but difiTcring in its flowers, which are of a pale straw colour, and devoid of fragrance. It is a native 
of Mount Caucasus, and requires a very dry, sandy soil, well drained, as it is very apt to rot. When grown in 
a pot, the pot should bo very deep, and half filled with broken pot-sherds, so as to ensure thorough drainage ; 
and water should never be allowed to stand in the saucer. It is quite hardy, standing out during winter 
without any protection or care, save that of keeping it quite dry, and it flowers in February and March. 

a— IRIS TUBEROSA, Thunh. THE SNAKE'S-HEAD IRIS, OH VELVET FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Synonvmes. — Hermadactylufl folio quadrangulo, Tourn. ; II. | Sphcific Charactkr. — BcardlcsB. The tube of tho i>eriunth, peduncle 

bispathuceuM, Swt, and ovary, iiicloHud in the Bpntho, which is double, or 2-valvcd. 

Vahiety.— 1. 1 . 2 longifolia ; I. longifoliii8,^p. 6, in Plato 1 ; Homo- Outer segments of tho porianth wedge-shaped, rotiiso ; innor ones 

dactylis, Swt, Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Sor. t. 146. erect, very slender at the base, and widening upwards. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 531. ' 

Description, Sec. — The roots of this very curious plant, and its variety, are solid, and tuberous. The 
flowers arc remarkable for their rich velvet hue, and tho leaves for their length and squareness. Those of the 
variety are very glaucous. The spatho differs from that of most other kinds of Iris, in being in two parts, one 
of which rises up into the flower. The Snakc’s-hcad Iris is a native of the Levant, whence it was introduced 
before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard. It is quite liardy, and flowers best in situations that have an 
eastern aspect. The variety is a native of Naples, and was introduced in 1830. Both should be taken up 
and replanted every year ; as they have both a tendency to weaken themselves by ])rodiicing offsets, and to 
bury themselves rapidly in the ground, if the soil he at all light. They both blossom in April or May, and 
seldom produce seeds in England. The species is common in all the seed-shops. 

9.— IRIS SUSIANA, Lin. THE CHALCEDONIAN IRIS, OR GREAT TURKEY FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Kngraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 91. 

Specific Charactrr.— Leaves glabrous, sword-shaped. 8rn])c 1 -flowered. Periauth bearded, inner Begments rounded. 

Description, &c. — One of the most magnificent species of the genus, growing two feet high, and with 
tuberous roots. It is a native of Persia, near the city of Susiana, whence it was brought to Europe, in 1573. 
It grows freely in the open air in England in a sandy loam ; but it requires a sunny exposure, and abundance 
of pure air, as it is very apt to be killed off by damp, and it should be protected by a hand-glass, or flower-pot 
being turned over it, in case of severe frost. It rarely ripens its seed in this country ; but it may be propagated 
by parting its roots in autumn. This is, however, seldom done, as fresh tubers are imported every year from 
Holland, and may be purchased in any of the seed-shops. As its new tubers form on the side, and not below, 
it does not require taking up every year like the bulbous Irises. It is very suitable for growing in a large pot, 
which must be well drained by being half filled with potsherds, and kept not too moist, no water being ever 
allowed to stand in the saucer ; and as it bears forcing well, it may be made, by putting the pot into a stove or 
hotbed, to produce its flowers at any season of the year. 
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GENUS II. 

MOR^A, MiU. THE MOR^A. 

Lin, Syst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

(rFNERic Character. — P erianth O-parted, Hprcailin}? ; the inner segmonts smaller tlian the outer ones. Stigma variablo. 

Dewomption, kc , — Many of the plants which now constitute the genus Morcua were included by Linnseus 
in the genus Iris ; but they have boon separated, on account of the different formation of the bulb ; which in 
Morem^ instead of being tuiiicatcd as in Iris, is solid, and partakes of the nature of a corm. This is the 
principal distinction b(*iwcen the genera, as all the other differences are very slight. It is true that all the 
six segminits of the perianth in the g(;nus Morena are frequently nearly equal, which they never are in Iris ; 
and that the stigmas are not always petal-shaped in Morwa^ though they arc in Iris. The flower-seape also 
gi^nerally jiroduces several flowers, instead of only one, or very rarely two ; the plants are of smaller and more 
hunible habit of growth, and the flowers of the Morwcui are generally of much shorter duration than those of 
the differ(‘nt kinds of Iris. All the plants belonging to the genus MorcBa are well adapted for growing in pots, 
or in box(‘H under a veranda ; and they all require a good deal of care and attention from their cultivator. The 
name of Moraiu was given to this genus by Miller, in eomplimont to his friend Robert Moore, Esq., of 
.Shrewsbury. 

MORiKA SISYRINCHIUM, Ther. THE EUROPEAN MORJEA, OR, SPANISH-NUT. 

SvNGNYMi:.— Tvis Sigyrindiiuiii, Lin, wlticb ie generally S-flowered. Perianth with a very long filiform 

F.n(;uavin(j. — P ot. Mttg. l-IOT. tube, and the alternate segments of the limb erect. 

SrK.t'inc t'liARAeTER. — Leaves channelled, larger than the scape, 

l)M.scnii*TiON, kc . — The flower of this species is very handsome. The outer segments of the perianth are of 
a deep blue, marked with white and yellow in the centre, like those of some of the kinds of Iris, and are 
rcflextid, while the inner segments and the dilated petal-like stigmas stand erect. The spathe is short, leafy, 
and two-flowered. The bulb is solid, and about the size of a small chestnut ; it is covered with a coarse brown 
reticulated skin, but the inner part, which is white, is said to bo eaten by the children in Spain and Portugal 
in the way of nuts. The fibrous roots issue from the side of the bulb, and not the base. It is a native of 
Spain and Portugal, and, in fact, of both shores of the Mediterranean ; and it was introduced before 1596, as it 
is mentioned by Gerard. It blossoms in May, and requires protection during winter. It may, however, remain 
in the ground for three or four years without taking up ; which the bulbous Irises should never bo allowed 

to do, on account of their sinking into the earth deeper and deeper every year. The Spanish-nut, on the 

contrary, forms its new bulb, like the crocus, above the old one ; and consequently it is more inclined to rise 
out of the ground than to sink into it. The soil should be sandy loam, but any common garden soil will do. 

It may be observed that the bulb tubers of the Morcoas may be planted much deeper than the Irises, the 

Morasas may indeed be planted five or six inches deep, while the Irises should be only just covered with 
the soil. 
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2.— MORjEA TENOREANA, Swt. TENORE'S MORiEA. 

Sywonyme.— Iris fiigaXf Ten, root. Scape jointed, aubmeemose, and many flowered. Outer aeg- 

Enorayinos. — Swt. Brit. Plow. Qard. t. 110 j and our fig, 6, in menta of the perianth bearded, and more than twice as lariro aa the 
Plato 2. 

Specific Character.— Leaves very long, and springing from the 

Description, &c. — Strongly resembling M. SuyrincUuvn^ but smaller in all its parts; and differing 
botanically, in the spatho being membranaceous instead of leafy, and in the fibrous roots issuing from the base 
of the bulb instead of from its side. This species is a native of Naples, where it was first described by ProfesHor 
Tenore, after whom it is named. It was introduced in 1824. It requires the same culture as M, Sisyrinchmm^ 
except as regards the soil, which should be very light and sandy, or equal parts of loam, peat, and sand. It 
may also bo left in the ground for three or four or more years, without removal; but it must bo protected 
during winter. It does not flower till June or July ; and need not be planted till April. 

3.— MOR^A PAPILIONACE.®, Ker, THE BUTTERFLY MOR^A. 

Synonvmes. — Iris papiliouacece, Lin. ; Dwarf Moraaa. Specific CiuRACTER..-.PlaDt hairy ; leaves reflexod. Stem divided ; 

Emoraving.— Bot. Mag. 750. segments of the perianth all spreading. 

Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, with the stem not above two or three inches high, and orange 

and scarlet flowers. The leaves are somewhat larger than the stom, and pubescent on both sides. The stem is 

simple, but produces a panicle of two or three flowers, which have a very agreeable fragrance. A native of the 

Capo ; introduced in 1795 ; and flowering in May or June. 

4.— MOR.®A CILIATA, Kw, THE F RINGED-LEAVED MORiEA. 

Synonyme,— Iris ciliata, Lin. Specific Character.— Leaves ciliated. Outer segments of the 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. 1061 of the variet^^. perianth obovate and beardless ; inner ones erect. 

Variety. — M. c. 2 cosrulea; I. c. 2 ccErulescons, Lin. Flowers blue. 

Description, &cc.— A pretty little plant, seldom growing above six inches high, with yellow flowers and 
fringed leaves. A native of the (lape of Good Hope ; imported in 1797» Like all the Cape bulbs, it should 
be taken up every autumn as soon as its leaves begin to wither, and kept out of the ground till February, when it 
should bo replanted. Tliis is done to give the bulbs a period of complete rest, like that which they have during 
the dry season in their native country, the sandy plains of South Africa ; but which they can never have in the 
winter, if left in the ground in the moist climate of England. They should also be grown in very sandy soil, 
and supplied with abundance of water ; as in Africa it is only in the rainy season that they send forth leaves 
and flowers. It flowers from April to June. 

6 MOR^.A BARBIGERA, Sal, THE BEARDED MOR.®A. 

Synonymes.— Iris ciliata, var. purpurea-i ubra, Lin,; M. c. 2 Specific Character.— Leaves ciliated much longer than the scape, 

purpurea-rubra, Ker. Outer segments of the perianth bearded, obovate; inner ones somewhat 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. 1. 1012; and oax fig, 7, in Plato 2, under spreading. Filaments connected at the base, 
the name of M. ciliata. 

Description, &c.'— A very beautiful little plant, growing to about the same height as the Persian Iris, with 
very bulbs, and crimson and yellow flowers. It may have been observed that one of the marks of 

c2 
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distinction between the different kinds of bulbs belonging to Iridaee<B is, whether their flowers are bearded or 

not bearded. This board consists of a number of very short hairs on the yellow part of the outer segments 

of the flr)wcr, which present a rough surface to the touch, while in the kinds that are not bearded this part is 
without hairs, and is perfectly smooth. The bearded Morcea is without fragrance ; and the flowers are of very 
short duration. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1807 ; and it requires 

the same cultuie as M. ciliata. It flowers in April or May. 


CIllSPA, Ker. THE CRISPED-LEAVED MORiEA. 

Hvnonymk. — Iri‘i rrifipn, Am. the length of the 8ca(>c. Segments of perianth all spreading, and the 

KwoiuviNfi. — Itoi. Mag. t. 1284. alternate ones smallest. 

Si‘Frii*u ('nARArmi. — rJl:ihro«i» ; I('ave8 rcflexcW, eiirlei!, nlmost 

V, Sic . — The flowers are very unlike those of most of the other species, both of Iris and Mor<m; 
as the st^gments bear considerable resemblance to the petals of a jasmine, except that they arc of pale yellow, 
and that the outer ontjs an? strcak(;d with a darker colour. The petal-like stigmas arc also much smaller than 
in the other sj)ecies. The leaves are curiously cnimjdcd or waved ; and the fibrous roots issue from the sides 
of the bulb. Tli(5 sjM'cies is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1803. The culture is 
the same as of the otlicu* (.^apc spechiB. It flowers in May. 


7.— MORiEA LURIDA, Ker. THE LURID-COLOURED MORiEA. 

SvNOKVMB. — Mr. GrilTin’K Morma. 1 eml. T.cavcR about three. Outer Begments of the perianth roundish; 

Kncjh.ivjngh. — Bot. Heg. t. JU2 ; and iww fiy. in Plate 2. I inner oneB much sinallei» quite entire. 

Si'FciFic CiiAiiACTfcic. — (JhihrouB, papillous. Stem Biinple, l-flow- 1 

Dicscuiptio^, &c. — Principally remarkable for the rich dark maroon colour of its flowers, its slender stalk, 
and long grassy loaves, and its delicate little bulb. The whole plant is not above six inches high, and the stem 
is not more than thrice the thickness of a hair, but quite erect. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was introduet^d in 181 7- It flowers in July or August, and is seldom ready to take up before October or 
November. On this account, though by no means tender, it is more suitable for growing in a pot, or in a 
conservatory, than in the open air ; and when it is grown in a flower-border, it should, after it has done 
flowering, be protected by a hand-glass from frost and heavy rain till the leaves are sufficiently withered to allow 
of its being taken up. It should be planted in April. 


B.— MORAilA RAMOSA, AV. THE BRANCHING MOR-®A. 

Bykonymkb.— Iris mmosa, Thunb. ; I. ramoBissinia, Lin. Segments nearly equal, with the limb twice the length of the claw. 

KNORA/iNGH. — Bot. Mng. t. 771 ; and ourA<7* in Plate 2. Spatho, germen, and capsule, very small in proportion to the size of 

SrjEtinc Charactku.— ..Stem erect, peu’eiihilely-hranelicd. Lc:»vef* I the flower. Stigman scrrnt«‘d. 
brtmdiv-8.il)ulyte, channellod, keelc«l ; Hermlely roiigli at the margin. ' 

Description, &c. — A very distinct species, with a strong branching stem* growing above three feet high, 
and as thick as a finger at the base. Tiro leaves are broad, and enfold the stem at their base. The spathe, 
germen, and capsule, however, are very small, and the latter being, with the withered flower, not larger than 
a pea, made Thunberg, who described the plant from a dried specimen, fancy that the flowers were small too, 
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though, in fact, they are larger than those of any other species of Morm^ and remarkably handsome. They 
are also of very long duration ; often continuing in full beauty a month. A native of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and introduced in 1789. The culture is the same as that of the other Cape species ,* with the exception, that it 
requires rather a richer soil, and should be grown in sandy loam, or a mixture of vegetable mould and peat. 
It flowers early in May, and the flowers usually remain till the latter end of June. 


9.~MORJEA VISCARIA, G, Don. THE BIRDLIME MOR^A. 

Synonymr. — Iris viscaria, Thunh. Leaves flat, linear. Segments of the perianth all roflexed. Stigmao 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 587; and owr fig. 1, in Plate 2. serrated. 

Specific Character — Stem terete, slifT, of many spikes, clammy. 

Description, &c. — A very curious plant, witli the stem branched like candelabra, and only about a foot 
high ; while the leaves, which are much longer, rise up round the flower. The stem is covered with a glutinous 
exudation like birdlime, which retains all the insects that happen to touch it : this exudation is, however, 
found on no other j)art of the plant but the stem and branches. The flowers, which are very curiously shaped, 
are produced in June. The plant is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1800 ; and whore it was 
found growing in pure sand near the coast. The culture is the same as for M. ciliata. 


10.— MOUiEA LONGI FLORA, Ker. THE LONG-FLOWERED MOR^A. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 7J2. | brnctcae. Perianth cup-Bhaped at the base ; with a very long filiform 

Specific Character. — Stem simple; almost hidden by two lauje tulxu Segments unequal ; all recurved. 

Description, &c,— The stem of this species is scarcely any longer than the flowers, which have long tubes, 
and larger segments ; and which arc produced several together from the same spathc. When thejy wither, the 
segments roll up at the end of the tube, so as to have the appearance of a very small bud at the end of a long 
peduncle. The leaves arc not very long, and they are produced in fascicles. The species is a native of the 
Cape, and was introduced in 1B02. 


11.— M0R.®:A EDULIS, Ker. THE EATABLE MOR.ffiA. 

Synonymes. — Iris edulis, Lin. ; 1. capensis, Bunn. ; I. longifolia, Specific Character — Stem many-flowered ; much ahorter than 
Schneevoght; Moma ve^eUi, Jaeq,; M. fugiix, Murr. ; the long- the linear leaf. Inner segmonta of the perianth linear; outer onei 
leaved Moraja. beardless. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag, t. 613 ; and our^^. 4, in Plate 2. 

Description, &c. — Schneevoght, a Dutch botanist, asserts that the leaves of this species sometimes grow five 
feet long. The flowers are delightfully fragrant ; and vary in colour from a bright pinkish-lilac to a dark blue. 
They are very short-lived, seldom lasting longer than five or six hours ; but as several are produced from the 
same spathe, they open in succession. It is a native of the Cape, where it was found growing in the lowlands 
close to Cape Town : the soil in which it is grown should therefore be vegetable mould and peat, or sandy loam. 
It was introduced in 1792. It generally flowers in May. 
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12.— MOR^A ANGUSTA, Ker. NARROW-LEAVED MORJEA. 

SvNONYMEs. — Iris unguflta, Thunh,; tlio rollod-lcaviul Morava. Specific Chaiucteu.— G labrous. Loaf filiform, erect. Inner scj.- 

Engravincs.— Bot. Mug. t. 1276 ; and our fiff, 2, in Pluto 2. monts of the poriaiitli lanceolate, obtuHc. 

Description, &c.— Another very distinct species. Tlic stem is round, the sjjathc is round, and tlic leaves 
are rolled together, so as to look round also. The bulb is oblong, with very strong woody fibrous roots 
projecting from the sides. The flower is loose, and rather oddly shaped, the petal-like stigmas bending so as to 
form right angles. A native of the hills near the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1790. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MOR.®A. 

So very little is known of the following species, that it has not been thought worth while to keep them 
under different headings. They arc all natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

M. MINUTA, Ker. 

A very small j>lant, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1825. 

M. TRISTIS, Ker, Bot. Mag. t. 577. 

Tlic flowers are blue and yellow, with a shade of brown ; but the colours are dull. Introduced in 1768. 

M. TRICOLOR, And. Bot. jl^p, t. 8.3. 

The flowers resemble those of the preceding species in shape, but their colours are brown, red, and yellow. 
Introduced in 1809. 

M. PLUMARIA, Ker, 

Has blue flowers, and was Introduced in 1825. 

M. BJTUMfNOSA, Ker, Bot. Mag. J045; I. BITUMINOSA, 

Greatly rcsoinhliiig M. eiscarui iu form, though not in colour; the outer segments being yellow^ and the 
inner ones red. Introduced in 1 7117. 

M. POLYSTACJIYA, Ker. 

This species has many spikes of blue flowers^ and was introduced in 1825. 

M. SETACEA, Thunh. 

The leaves are bristle-ported, and the flowers blue. Introduced in 1825. 

M. ODORA, Sal. 

This species has white and ver}^ fragrant flowers. Introduced in 1792, 

M. LONGIFOLIA, And. Bot. Rep. t. 46; M. EDULIS, tior. LUTESCENS, Bot. Mag. 1. 1238 ; with many other .ynonymes. 

The flowers are pale yellow, and very loose, the inner segments and stigmas being scarcely distinguishable 
from the outer ones. Introduced in 1 808. 
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GENUS III, 

HERBERTIA, Swt THE HERBERTIA. 

Lin. Synt. MONADELPHIA T.RIANDRIA. 

OEmnic CRAiucnit. — Perianth 6-parted, trith a veiy abort tube, the three inner aegmenta much ahortor than the outer onea. Stameni 

three, monadelphoua. Stigmaa three, petaloid, bifid. 

Description, &c. — ^There are only two species known of this very beautiful and distinct genus ; which was 
named, by Sweet, in honour of the Honourable and Reverend William Herbert, so well known for the great 
attention he has paid to bulbous plants. The principal characteristics of the genus are the very short tube of the 
perianth, and the great difference of size between the outer and inner segments. The three stamens are also 
connected, for about half their length, into a column ; and the capsule is three-celled, with numerous homy seeds, 
which H, pulchella produces in great abundance. 

1.— HERBERTIA PULCHELLA, Swt THE BEAUTIFUL HERBERTIA. 

Engravings ■ — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card, t, 222 ; and our fig. 1, in i Specific Character. — Leaves narrow, sword-sliapod, acute at both 
Plate .‘1. I ends, and plicate. Scgnients ui the perianth bearded at the base. 

Description, &c. — The bulb is small, and clothed with several very dark brown, smooth, membranaceous 
shells. The leaves are short, narrow, and ending in a sharp point ; and the spatho is two-valvod : each bulb 
thus generally producing two flowers. It is a native of an island in the Bay of Maldonado, near the Straits of 
Magellan. The bulbs should be planted in April, in light sandy soil, (a pit about a foot deep, and a foot in 
diameter being made for them, and filled with that soil, if necessary), and taken up in autumn as soon as the leaves 
begin to wither. When grown in pots, the pots should be well drained, and the soil should be a mixture of 
equal parts of turfy loam broken up small, peat, and sand. 

2 — H. PUSILLA, Swt FERRARIA PUSILLA, Lk. and Otto. 

Is a dwarf plant, with striped flowers, a native of Brazil, introduced in 18B0 ; but which appears to have 
been since lost. 


GENUS IV. 

CYPELLA, W. H. THE GYPELLA. 


Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

Character. — Perianth 6-partcd, concave at tlic base; outer Bcgnioiits spreading, inner ones small, convolute, and reflextid at top. 

Stamens 3, monadelpbous at the base. Style slender. Stigmuu 3-lubcd, segments trilid, appeudiculate at the base on both sides. 

Description, &c,— A very remarkable genus, of which only one species has been discovered. Cypella 
signifies cup-like, and alludes to the form of the corolla ; the petals being deeply indented at the base, so as to 
form a kind of cup. This peculiarity, and that of the outer segments being spreading, and not reflexed, are 
the chief distinctions of the genus. Each bulb also produces many flowers. 
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CYPELLA HERBERTI^ IF. THE HONOURABLE AND REVEREN'D GEORGE HERBERTS CYPELLA. 

WVNUNVMBS.-Tigridia Horborti. fF. //., in Dot. Mag,; Monsrja , 1810; Rrit. Flow. Gard. 2nd- scr. t. 33 ; and oiir/cr. 2. in Plato 3. 
Hcrbor.ti» LindLf Marica Ilorbertiana, Ker. Spfxiific Character.— Leaves long, lanceolate, acute, ratbor glaucous, 

Enoiu VINOS.-— B ot. Mag. t, 250.9; Hot. Reg. t. 040; Bot. Cab. t. * plicate. Stem leafy, branched. 

Description, &c.— Tho plant grows about two feet bigb, with a very slender stem, which produces many 
flowers. The bulb is solid, and the leaves are broad, erect, and jilaited like those of a Palm. The species is a 
native of South America, near Buenos Ayres, whence it was imported in 1823 ; and it was named, by the 
Honourable and Reverend William Herbert, in honour of his brother. It sliould be planted in light soil, and 
may remain in the ground for several years without taking up, if it be protected in winter during severe weather 
with a mat, or some other sliglit covering. It ripens abundance of seeds, but it does not ajipear that any varieties 
have been produced. 


GENUS V. 

PITALOCALLTS, W. IL THE PHALOCALLIS. 

JAn. Syst. MONADELPHIA TRTANDIUA. 

Oenrric Character.— Poriantli ctifHshap'il at the base; outer to the «tylc, ciip-Rhapcd at the top, and threc-lohcd. Stigmas emaigi- 
ttgiuuntB s|)reiulin.g, inner oiiuh nniall and r<^Tolute. StatnunB three, nate. Capsule iudehiiiccnt. Seeds winged. 
mcnadolpliouH at tlio base, and rcHexed at the apex. Anthers :u1bering 

i>EBCuiPTioN, &c. — Only one species has been introduced. The genus was found by the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert; and its name alludes to “the delicacy of the cone” formed in the centre of the flower, by the 
petal-like crests of the stigmas ; the Greek words of which it is composed signifying literally “ a pretty cone." 


PHALOCALLIS PLUMBEA, W. H. THE LEAD-COLOURED PHALOCALLIS. 

Synonyms. — Cypella plumboa, Lindt, in Bot. Reg. Mis. for 1838, perianth pubescent in the middle. Lateral segments of the style 
p. 71. scimetar-shaped, furnished with three reflexod crests, the inner ones 

Engrayingk.— Bot. Mag. t. 3710 ; and our///. 3, in Plato 3. transverso, two-horned. 

Specific Character. — Plant glaucous ; minor segments of the 

Description, kc>, — This plant when first introduced was supposed to belong to Cypella, but it has been 
since found to bo perfectly distinct ; from the different form of the stigma, and from the capsule having no apparent 
opening when ripe, though its covering is very thin and perishable ; while that of Cypella is of strong texture 
and opens conspicuously at one end. Popularly, the two plants are easily distinguished by the flowers of the 
Cypclla lasting several days, and many flowers being produced in succession from the same bulb, from July to 
November ; while the bulb of Vhalocallis throws up a tall strong flower-stalk, which only produces a single 
flower, and that only lasts a few hours. The leaves of the Fhalocallis remain on all the year ; and the plants 
being a native of Mexico, requires protection during winter. It was introduced in 1838, and there are plants in 
the garden of the London Horticultural Society, though it is still rare in collections. 
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GENUS VI. 

VIFATSSEUXTA, Bee, THE VIEUSSEUXIA, OR PEACOCK IRIS. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

Ctkneric Character.— Perianth fi-partod, the alternate Kcgnieiits very Binall^ and the tube very ehort. Statnenn three, inonadcl])hous. 

Stigmas tlirec, pfttuloid. 

Description, &c.— -Nearly all the species of this genus belonged originally to the genus Iris of Linnajus ; 
they .were afterwards removed to tlie genus Morcca by Mr. Ker ; but botanists now place them in the genus 
Viemseuxia^ established by Professor De Candolle, and named by him in honour of his friend Dr. Vieiisseiix, of 
Geneva. The species are so beautiful, that it seems a great pity that they should be called by so unpronounce- 
able a name ; and I have therefore preserved in their English names that of the Peacock Iris, by which they 
were formerly distinguished. The principal botanical difference between this genus and the genera Iris and 
Morcea consists in the circumstance of the stamens being what is called raonadelphous ; that is, joined together 
at the base so as to form a short column, and separating into three in the upper part. The genus Vieimeuj'ta is 
also distinguished from Morwa by the inner segments of the perianth, or flower, being very much smaller than 
the outer ones, and there being scarcely any tube. All the species of Fiemaeuaia have very showy flowers ; 
and they are all of very easy culture. 

1— VIEUSSEUXIA TRIPETALOIDES, Dec. THE THREE-PENDANT FLAG-FLOWER, OR TRIPID 

PEACOCl^ IRIS. 

SvNONYMKs.— Iris tripetula, Lin. ; Moraea tripotala, Ker ; three Specific Chauactbr. — Leaf longer than the scape, which is 1- 
petal-like Vicusseuxia. flowered; inner segments of the perianth subulate, outer ones bearded. 

ENGRAViMo.—Bot. Mag. t. 702. 

Description, &c. — A remarkable flow’er from its distinct division into three parts ; the inner segments and 
dilated stigmas being laid on the outer segments so closely as to resemble three little flags or jicndants. The 
general colour of the flower is a bright blue, but the outer segments are marked with pale yellow and bearded. 
The stem is long and slender, and quite round, as is the spathc ; and the leaves are channelled and very long. 
It is a native of the Cape ; hut it is a rare species even there, and it is still more rare in England. It was 
introduced in 1802 ; and its culture is the same as that of the other Cape bulbs. It flowers in April and M ay. 

2.— VIEUSSEUXIA PAVONIA, Dec. THE ORANGE-COLOURED PEACOCK IRIS. 

SVNONYMHS.— Iris Pavonia, J.in. ; Monna Pavonia, Ker. segments of tbu poriaiitb small, linear, erect ; outer ones longer, 

ENGRAViTiOH. — Bot. Mag. t. 1247 ; and out Jig. 4, in Plate 3. beaidless. 

Specific Character. — Pubescent. Leaf solitary. Three inner 

Description, &c. — This species, which has orange flowers, is the true Peacock Iris, being the Iris Pavonia 
of Linn»us ; though it is not the species which generally bears that name in seed-shops and gardens. The 
flowers are showy in their colour, but they do not produce much effect unless several bulbs are planted together, 
each sendiig up only one solitary leaf, and a long slender flower-stalk producing only one flower. The species 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1780; it lowers in May or June, and its 
culture is the same as that of the other Cape bulbs. 

D 
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a— VIEUSSEUXIA VILLOSA, Spring. THE PURPLE PEACOCK IRIS, OR HAIRY FLAG-I' LOWER. 

SvN.mvMK^.-Irisvillom,Lm. Stem p«1«80cnt. Spathe q«ite !?’»>"'“«»• Inner segments «f the 

EK(;R*viN«s._Bot. Mag. t. r,71 and our fig. .% in Plate 3. perianth tridentatc, the middle tooth elongated ; outer segments largo, 

Spkcific CHAHACTr,ii,--Lcaf furniBhed with linos of pubcsccnco. bearded. 

Descmption, &c.— This is a muelt handsomer species than the Orange-coloured rcaoock Iris ; and it differs 
from that species not only in the colours of the flower, which are very beautiful, but in the flower-stem being much 
shorter, and the leaf broader ; so that, though each bulb only sends up one flower and one leaf, the plant has not 
so naked an appearance as that of the Orange Peacock Iris. The present species is a native of the Cape, and it 
was introduced in 1789. As it generally flowers in March, or very early in April, it ought to be planted in 
■autumn or mid-winter ; and it succeeds best when grown in very sandy loam, in a well-drained pot. It may, 
however, be planted in the open border in April, when it will not flower till June. 


4.— VIEUSSEUXIA TRICUSPIS, Spring. THE THREE-POINTED PEACOCK IRIS. 

Symonymei. — Irii tricuspia, Thun , ; I. tricuspidata, Lin. fil. ; Specific Character.— Glabrous. Stem a little branched. Seg- 
VieusBouxia spiralii, Dec.; V. arietata, Dc la Roche; V. a. var. ments of the perianth converging at the base; outer ones roundish^ 
Hour, ; Mortca tricuspifl, Ker. ovate, beardless ; inner ones small, tricuspidatc. 

Knokaviko.— Bot. Mog. t. 696. 

Description, &c.— The stem is slender, but frequently branched ; and the flower is devoid of fragrance, of 
a dingy cream colour, and bearded with dark purple. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is found 
in great abundance on the hills. Introduced in 1803, and requiring the same culture as the other Cape bulbs. 
It flowers abundantly in May and Juno, and is easily propagated by offsets, of which it produces a great number. 


ri.-VlEUSSEUXIA GLAUCOPIS. Dec. THE WHITE-FLOWERED VIEUSSEUXIA, OR COMMON 

PEACOCK IRIS. 

Hvnonyme.— Iris J*avonia, Lin. Outer segments of the perianth spreading, large, bearded; inner ones 

I^NOIIA VINOS.— Bot. Mag. t. 16« ; and our fiff. 6, in Plate .3. very small, tridentated, .lie middle tooth the largest. 

Specific Character. — Glabrous. Stem branched. Leaves linear. 

Descuiption, &c.— The Common Peacock Iris is a delicato-looking plant, about a foot and a half high, 
bearing generally two flowers in a spatlic, and having frequently two spathes from one bulb. It is one of the 
most common bulbs in the seed-shops next to the Hyacinths and Crocuses. There are many varieties, as the 
bulbs are raised from seed in Holland, and sent over here for sale. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was introduced in It should be grown in equal parts of peat, vegetable mould, and sand ; and the 

huJhs, when grown in the open air, should he planted in April, about three inches deep ; and as soon as they 
appear above ground, they should be abundantly supplied with water till they go into Bower, when the water 
should be supplied more sparingly ; and after the flowers drop, very little should be given till the leaves begin 
to wither and the bulbs are ready for taking up. 
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fi.—VIEUSSEUXlA BELLENDENI, SwL MR. BELLENDEN KER’S VIEUSSEUXIA, OR THE 

YELLOW PEACOCK IRIS. 

Synonyme. — Monru tricuspis, mr. lutea. segmcnta of the perianth roundieh, ovate; inner ones small, biem- 

ENniiAViNGs, — Bot. Mag. t. 772 ; and our 7, in Plate 3. pid.atc. 

Specific Ciiaiiacteii. — Glabrous. Stem .a little branched. Outer 

Description, &c. — A very distinct species, from the inner segments of the perianth having only two points, 
while those of F, tricuspu^ of which it was formerly supposed to be a variety, have three points. Two or more 
flowers are produced from each hull), and the leaves arc very long and narrow. The species is a native of the 
Cape, and it was introduced in 1803. It flowers in June and July, and requires the usual treatment of 
Cape bulbs. 


OTHER SPECIES OF VIEUSSEUXIA. 

V. TENUIS, Rmm. etSchul; MOR^A TENUIS, Ker, Bot. Mag. 1047; IRIS TRICUSPIS, var. MINOR, Jacq. 

A curious little bulb, with a single long and narrow leaf, and a very long and slender flower-stalk, crowned 
with a small single brownish-yellow flower, very much resembling, at the first glance, Morcea mscaria. It is o 
native of the Gape, introduced in 1807, flowering in May and June. 

V. SPIRALIS, J?ccm. et SchuL 

This species has yellow twisted flowers. It is a native of the Capo, and was introduced in 1825. 

r. UNGUICULARIS, De la Roche; MORiEA UNGUICULAT.V, Ket. Bot. Mag. t. 593. 

A very elegant plant, with white flowers, spotted with rc<ldish-brown, and remarkable for the long claws of 
the outer segments of the perianth, which give the flower a remarkably light and elegant appearance. The 
leaves are very long, and each flower-stalk, though very slender, produces two flowi rs. It is a native of the 
(^/ape, and was introduced in 18(X). 


GENUS VII. 

HOMERTA, Vmt, THE HOMERIA. 

Lin, Syst, MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth 6-p{irtc(l, sprctuling, with a very short tube; the three siltcmsitc segments rather smaller than the others. 

Stamens three, momidclphous. Stigin«i trifid, with bifid fringed segments. 

Description, &c.— Most of the plants belonging to the genus Homeria have very few of the peculiarities of 
the Iridacew perceptible in their flowers. They were separated from the genus Morasa by Ventenat, a French 
botanist, who named his new genus in honour of Homer, though why it would be diificult to say. All the 
species are natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; they are all ornamental ; and they all require the same treatment. 
They are also all remarkable for the abundance and long continuance of their flowers ; and in this respect they 
oflbr a striking contrast to the plants belonging to the genus Vicusseuxia^ the flowers of which are not only as 

n2 
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eranescont as they are beautiful, but are produced singly; only one flower, in most cases, springing from each 
bulb. The stems of the Homerias are also thicker and stronger ; while those of the Peacock Iris are so slender 
as to bo unable to support themselves, and consequently give the idea of their being unnaturally drawn up and 
deformed. The Homerias are therefore much better suited to the possessors of small gardens, as their flowers 
will afford a brilliant show nearly all the summer, and will thus amply repay the trouble bestowed in cultivating 
the plants. 


1.— HOMERIA SPICATA, Swt. THE SPIKE-FLOWERED HOMERIA. 

Synonymk.— M orroa spicata, Kcr. l-floweretl spathe at iwcry joint. Perianth sulver-shapcd ; iegmentd 

Kncjhavings.— Hot. Map. t. 1283 ; and owrfig. 1, in Plate 4. nearly equal, oblong. Stigmas petal-formed, bidentaie. 

SiM’iciFifj riiAHACTF.ii. — Stciii llcxuoBo, fumiHliod with a sheathing 

DESCRipTroN, &c. — A vary beautiful jilant, Iiaving a many-jointed flexible stem, producing a flower-spathe 
at every joint; the whole stem thus forming a long, remotely-flowered spike, with five or six, or even more, 
beautiful flowers expanded upon it at one time. The loaves are very long, and moderately broad; and the bulbs, 
or rather corms, for they are solid, form every year the new one over the old one, like those of the Crocus, with 
tlio offsets at the side. As they arc thus in no danger of burying themselves too deep, they will not require 
taking up and replanting every year, if it can be contrived to give them in any other way a season of complete 
rest; but as this is very difficult to be accomplished when they are planted in the open ground, they generally 
succeed best when they are taken up as soon as the leaves wither, and replanted in February or March. If they 
are siifitTcd to remain in the ground, the quantity of water given to them should be gradually lessened, till at 
last they should bo loft entirely witliout any, and ho covered as to keep them perfectly dry till the return of the 
growing season, when they should be abundantly supjflicd with moisture. The soil should bo a very sandy 
loam, if the plants are grown in the open air ; and equal parts of sand, peat, and decayed leaves, if they are 
grown in boxes or pots. 


2.— HOMERIA COLLINA, Sa;/. THE IIILL-SIDE HOMERIA. 

Synonymks. — Moi'ffia coll ilia, Jfer; Sisyrinchiura collinuin. Cap. part with 3 — 3 flowcivil spathes. Perianth nearly equal; segments 
Kncra VINOS. — Hot. Mag. t. 1033; liedoulOHur los Taliucecs, t. 2.^)0. elliptic, oblong, acutish ; outer ones each furnished with a melliferous 
Spfcikic (.'Uakactku. — Stem tcn^tc, branched, furnished on the upper scale at the base. 

Description, &c. — A very showy orange-scarlet flower, only differing from the following species in its 
colour, and iii the points of the segments of the perianth being more pointed. The bulb is solid, and is covered 
with fibrous coats ; the leaves an^ long ; and the stem produces numerous spathes, each bearing two or three 
flowers. This species was introduced in and it flowers in May. As its flowe**' arc very numerous and 
brilliant, a very good eflect is iiroduccd by growing it in boxes under a veranda, intermingled with the yellow 
and orange-flowered species, H . vchrohiica and //. auranliaca ; but the boxes should bo so placed that either the 
grass of the lawn, or trees in the shrubbery in the distant garden, may form a background to them. Something 
of this kind should always be contrived where the flowers of a plant arc showy and its leaves few, particularly 
if its colour be reddish. If, on the contrary, they are so placed as to have a gravel-walk or red brick-house for 
a background, half their effect will be destroyed. 
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a— TIOMERTA OCHROLEUCA, Sat, THE (.REAM-COLOURED HOMERIA. 

SyNONYMEM. — ISlonni collina, var. Krr ; M. iriopetala, Vahl.; Spkcific Chabactku. — S leni t(?ret.c, branched, and furnished with 

M. jiiiicca, LAn, ; Sisyrincliiuin dedans, Hedoutc. many 1 — S-flowered spathes. Segments of the pciiunth nearly equal, 

Enukavinos. — I tnt. Mag. t. ] 103 ; Kedoutr «ur Ics Liliucecs, t. ohovate, rounded at the extremity. 

171 ; and ouryi/y. 2, in Plate 4. 

1 )rs( 3 iipti(>n, &c. — C losely resembling the preceding species, except in the colour of the flower, which is of 
a pale yellow’-ochre tinge, or yellowish cream colour ; and in the shape of the segments of the perianth, which 
are rounded at thf3 extremity instead of being pointed. Both species are very handsome, and valuable from the 
great numbtT of flowers produced from each bulb ; and they require the same treatment, both flowering in May. 
H, ochroleuca was introduced in 

4.— HOMERIA LINEATA, Swt. THE LINED-LEAVED HOMERIA. 

Enoratinos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 178; and om 3, in longer than the branched scape. Spathes many -flowered, elongated. 
Plate 4. Segments of the perianth acute, outer ones rather the longest. 

Specific Character. — Leaves glaucescent, with incurved margins, 

Description, &c. — The bulb of this species is solid ; and it is clothed with a hard leathery covering, 
terminating in a number of long stiff bristles, which surround the leaves and flower-stem like a fringe. The 
leaves are about three feet long, of a stiff leathory texture, with the points bending down, and marked with a 
white line down the centre, and numerous, strong, deeply-indented green lines on each side. The flower-stem is 
about two feet long ; and it produces a long succession of flowers, wliich expand in the morning, and close at 
night. The species was introduced in 1825. It begins to flower in May, and continues producing a succession 
of blossoms till J uly. The flowers lire remarkable for their very peculiar and coppery hue, and for the kind of 
metallic lustre which they exhibit in some lights. They are not suited for pots or boxes, from the length of 
their flower-stalks and the evanescent nature of their flowers ; hut they should be grown in the open garden at 
the back of a border, in a raised bed of dry sandy soil ; and, if possible, they should bo backed by clumps of 
evergreens, a laurel hedge, or some other similar object, having smaller plants in front near the walk. As this 
species of Ilomcria will continue flowering nearly all the summer, the bulbs may bo left in the ground till 
September or October ; or if they are so situated that they can be sheltered from heavy rains and snow, they 
may remain in the ground all the year. When they are taken up, they should be replanted early in March. 
It must be always observed, that these bulbs, when left in the ground all the year, are not in half so much 
danger from frost, as from heavy and continued rains. 

5.— HOMERIA AURANTIACA, Swt. THE ORANGE-COLOURED HOMERIA. 

Synonyme.— Mora*a collina, var. iiilniata minor, Ker, j Sj»atlie 2 — 4-flower(Mi, awned. Segments of the perianth nearly equal, 

Enghavinos. — liot. Mag. t, lb‘l2 ; and 4, in Plate 4. I oblong- lanceolate, acute, reflexed. 

Specific Character.— Leaves glaucescent, longer than the scape. I 

Description, &c. — This species has very long leaves, and a very slender flower-stem, wliich produces from one 
to four S[)athc8, each with a single flower. The flower is loose, and the segments long and very much reflexed. 
The species was introduced in 1810, and, unlike most other Cape bulbs, it docs not flower till autumn. For this 
reason it should always be grown in a pot, as it cannot mature its leaves in winter in the open air. It is not a 
very desirable species for an amateur gardener, on account of tlie weakness of its flower-stem, and the great 
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length of its leaves, which makes them liable to get bruised and discoloured at the extremity. It is, however, 
useful in some cases, where flowers are wanted in a greenhouse, or to set out under a veranda late in the year ; 
as it comes into flower at a season when nearly all the other bulbs have been long over. 


6.— HOMERIA MINIATA, SwL THE DWARF HOMERTA. 

SvNONYMK. — Morffia niiniata, Andr, the brsiuched seape. Scfjmcnts of the perianth acutish, beartlcd at the 

Kkgiuvings. — Swt, Brit. Flow. Gard. t. ir)2 ; Bot. Hop. t. 404. base; lilumcntB rather villous. 

Specific Character. — Leaves striated, p;laucous, flaccid, longer than 

Description, &c. — The bulb is solid, and clothed with a bard shell, covered with a kind of net-work. The 
leaves are long and grass-like, and marktul with numerous narrow lines, like those of H, lineata^ but without 
the central wliitc line. The flowers also resemble tliose of II. lineata in their number and form ; but they are 
smaller, more numerous, and f>f a much darker colour. The species was introduced in J 799, but soon lost ; 
it w’as rc-introduced in 192 /j, and is now occasionally to be met with ; but it has never become common in 
collections. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HOMERIA. 

H. PORRIFOLIA, Sw^. THE LEEK-LEAVED HOMERIA. 

This species resembles //. UncaU^ but lias scarlet flowers. 

H. ELEGANS, Jaai. 

The flowers arc orange and green. Both sjiecies arc said to have been introduced, but the year of tlicir 
introduction is not known. 


GENUS VIIT. 

HEXAGLOTTIS, Vmt THE HEXAGLOTTIS. 

Lin. %v/. MONADELPlllA TRIANDllIA. 

(iFNFnir Character. — P criunlh 6-pnrti*<], nearly equal. StauiciiB ihrec, njorisidclplious. Stigmas three, spreading, hiparted. 

I )esc HUSTON, iS:c. — This genus strongly resembles Ilomeria in its habit of growth and manner of flowering ; 
but it dilf(‘rs in the shape of the segments of the perianth, in tlicir being all nearly equal, and in the manner in 
wliicli tlio flowers roll iij) when they begin to decay. Only two s])ecics of the genus arc known. The name 
Hva^aglotth signifies six-tongued, in allusion to the tonguc-like shape of the six segments of the perianth. 


1.— HEXAGLOTTIS FLEXUOSA, SiH. THE FLEXIBLE HEXAGLOTTIS. 

SvKoNYMEs. — II. longifolia, Vent.; Monra ilcxuosu, Lm.; Ixia | Specific Character. — Scape a little branched, and flcxiiose ; IcavcB 
longifolia, Jacq. reflexed, Bomewhat undulated. Segments uf the perianth oblong, 

Engravings. — Bot, Mag. t. ; and ourfig. 6, in Piute 4. spreading. 

Description, &c. — The bulb-tuber or corm of this species is so floury that it is eaten roasted at the Cape, 

and constitutes one of the principal articles of food among the Hottentots. The time when it is considered most 
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fit for eating is the diy season ; and at this period, when roasted, its taste very much resembles that of a roasted 
chesnut* 7he flowers, which are produced several at a time, continue to blossom several weeks in succession i 
and when they wither, they curl up spirally, so as to be quite oniamental. They have, however, no fragrance. 
The plant is a native of the sandy plains near the Cape of Good Hope, and it was introduced in 1803. Its 
culture, like that of all the Cape bulbs, consists in growing it in very sandy soil, and giving it alternate seasons 
of excessive dryness and excessive moisture ; and provided the end of keeping it quite dry can be obtained by 
covering it in any cfiectual manner, it will not require taking up in autumn and replanting in February. 
It flowers in May and June. 

H. VIRGATA, SwL 

The flower-scape is much branched and twiggy, and the leaves bristly. In other respects it resembles the 
preceding species. It was introduced from South Africa, in 1825. 


GENUS IX. 

FERRARIA, Ker. THE FERRARIA. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

CsNERic Characteii. — Pcriaiitli G-parted ; segments undulated^ inner ones tlic smallest. Stamens tliree, monadclphous. Stigmas three, 

pcncibforniod. Capsule inferior. 

Description, &c.— The plants belonging to the genus Ferraria arc perhaps more curious than beautiful. 
They are, however, all deserving of cultivation from their singularity. The name was given to the genus in 
honour of Ferrarius, a botanist, who published a very curious work on plants in 1 646, in which the first species 
of the genus was described. Nearly all the species known arc natives of South Africa, near the Capo of Good 
Hope ; and these all require the same treatment as the other Cape bulbs. As, however, it is very troublesome 
to take up such small bulbs every year, they arc generally grown in pits which can be covered during winter ; 
or in beds raised in the centre, and sloping to each side, so as to leave the bulbs planted in the ridge of the bed 
quite dry. Thus treated in warm situations and very sandy soil, they will require no other care ; but where 
the situation is not very warm, the ridge of the bed may bo covered with mats or straw. They all flower very 
early in spring; so that if taken up when the leaves begin to wither, they should be replanted in October, and 
kept warm and nearly dry till December or January, when they should be moderately supplied with water ; 
and this supply should be regulated according to the nature of the bulb, those that flower in the beginning of 
February requiring, of course, water to be administered earlier, and more abundantly, than those that do not 
begin to flower till the end of March. Wlien the bulbs are left tbc whole year in the ground, the supply of 
water should be stopped as soon as the leaves begin to wither, and not renewed till December or January, when 
the bulbs show signs of returning vegetation. All the species are increased by ofi*sct8, which arc produced freely. 

1 .— FERRARIA ANTHEROSA, Ker. THE GREEN VARIEGATED FERRARIA. 

SvNoiiYMEs.— F. Ferrariok, Ai/.; F. viridiflora, F. viri- Spbcific Character.— Stem erect, branched, many -flowered, 

dis, TJort. Lcaveti distich, ensiform, acutish, glaucous, keeled. Segments of the 

Engravings.— Bot. Rop. t. 285 ; Bot. Mag. t. 751. perianth acuminated, involute at the apex. Lobes of anthers distinct. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are small, and of no great beauty, being almost hidden by the spathes and 
leaves, which are coarse-looking and of a dull glaucous hue. The specific name antherosa signifies red-anthered ; 
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the lobes of the anthers having the appearance of little tufts of red threads. This kind of Ferraria was 
introduced in 1800. It flowers in March, and consequently should be planted in autumn, requiring protection 
from rain, and a dry, warm situation, during the early part of the winter, and warmth and abundant moisture 
in January and February. To attain these ends, the bed may be covered with hoops, over which mats have 
been stretched ; or it may be covered with a thatching of straw, raised in the centre like a pent-house ; either 
expedient being sufficient to ensure both dr 3 niess and warmth. When, however, the plants begin to grow in 
qjring, the covering should be removed for a short time in the middle of every day, to give the plant air, 
without abundance of which it is impossible that they can thrive. 


S.^FERRARIA UNCINATA, Swt THE HOOK-LEAVED FERRARIA. 

ENGKAvtNG.^Bnt. FIom\ Gold. t. 161 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 5. Spathe usually 2-flowere(l. Segments of the perianth acuminated, 
the 1m short, a little branched, shorter than involute at the apex. Lobes of anthers approximate, but distinct at 

ve*. Leaves linear, ensiform, striated, runcinate at the apex. the base. 

Description, &c. — A very remarkable little plant, ■witli a bulb, or rather tuber, like a flattened potatoe, 
and long tapenng segments to the perianth, so curiously curled and wrinkled, that they look almost like 
bunches of worsted thread, that lias been unravelled from a knitted stocking. The colour of these segments 
gteeu, with a bright blue stain in the centre. The whole plant does not grow above four or six inches high ; 
and its leaves have a very curious boob, or claw at the extremity, whence the species takes its specific name. 
This Ferraria was introduced in 1825, and it flowers in May. Its dwarf size and curious flowers render it most 
suitable far growing in a pot, which should always lie placed in situations where the flowers will be near tho 
eye, as they make no show at a distance, and indeed require to bo examined closely. They are produced in 
succession for several days ; and then the ajiecies possesses no further beauty till the following year. It should 
be grown in a mixture ol loam, peat, and sand ; and the pots should bo well drained with broken potsherds. 
When this species is grown in the open ground, it should be in little raised ridges in a bed or border, or on rock- 
work ; a little pit or cavity, in tho latter case, being made in tlie rock-work, so contrived as to allow of drainage 
at bottom, and filled with compost of sand, peat, and loam. When grown in the open ground tho bulbs may 
be cither taken up in autumn or left in the ground ; in tlio latter case taking c.are to protect them from the 
attacks of mice. These little animals arc indeed particularly fond of the tubers -f all the kinds of Ferraria; 

and they will never cease nibbling at them, if left wiiliin their reaeli, till all the solid part of the tuber is 
consumed. 


n.— FERRARIA UNDITLATA, 

SvNoNYMPH, F1«>8 imlicuB, • Gliuliulus in<licw8,J Afom. ; 
Narcissus indicus, J{ud. ; Iris stcllata, BarreL 
Kmgravinq — Dot. Mag. t. M4. 

Specific Charactf.ii. — Stem hrunrlied, few-flowered, longer than 


fJn, THE CURLED FERRARIA. 

the leaves. Leaves distich, glaucous, ensiform, acutish, keeled. 
Spathes generally 2-nowered. Segments of the perianth acuminated, 
liubos of the anthers approximate. 


Description, &c. The flowers of this species arc rather larger than tliose of most of the other kinds; and 
the leaves are distinctly marked with an edge of white. Tho species is interesting from its having been first 
described and figured by Ferrarius (after whom the genus was afterwards named) in 1646. The flowers only 
last one day, opening in the morning and fading before night; but a great many are produced in succession 
from each bulb or tuber. The bulbs should be potted in autumn, and protected during winter, as they flower 
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from February to May. The species was brought from the Cape of Good Hope to Holland, about 1640; as 
Ferrarius, whose work was published at Amsterdam, calls it a curious and rare flower, lately brought from 
India, almost all countries being at that time called India that were beyond the boundaries of Europe. It docs 
not, however, appear to have been introduced into England till 1755. This species is a favourite flower in Italy, 
and few persons have ever received a packet of roots from Italy without its being among the number. It is on 
this account a very suitable ornament to the gardens, or rather to the terraces and verandas, of a villa in the 
Italian style ; as a little attention to the accessaries of a mansion hnWt in any paiticnW style adds vyonderfnBy 
to the effect of the whole. 

4.— FERRARIA ATRATA, Lodd, THE DARK-FLOWERED FERRARIA. 

Engravinos. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1356. i keeled^ acute, much longer than the stem. Segments of the perianth 

Sprcific Ciuractrr. — Stem a little branched. Leaves distich, | acuminated. 

Description, &c. — A most beautiful little plant, the flowers of which are more brilliant in their colours 
than those of any other species of the genus. It was introduced in 1825 ; and its culture is the same as that 
01 F. uncinata. It is, however, so much more brilliant in its colours than that species, that it may be grown 
in boxes, or even in beds in the open garden, with very good effect. 


5.— FERRARIA DIVARICATA, Swt. THE SPREADING ANTHERED FERRARIA. 

Engraving.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 192. | Leaves linear, ensiform, acute, striated, glauccsccnt. Spathe many- 

SpEciric Character.— Stem rather flexuose, branched at the apex. 1 flowered. Lobes of anthers divaricate. 

Description, &c. — The bulb is flat, and nearly square, looking in its dry state almost like a flat greyish 
pebble. The plant grows about eighteen inches high, with a somewhat flexible stem, and sharply-pointed sword-like 
leaves. The flowers are much larger, and better shaped, than those of most of the other species ; and several of 
tliein are produced in succession from the same spathe. The most remarkable part of the flower is, liowevor, 
the anthers, which resemble a spreading tuft of feathers. Introduced in 1826. The culture is the same as in 
the other species. 

(5.— FERRARIA OBTUSIFOLIA, SwU THE OBTUSE-LEAVED FERRARIA. 

Engraving.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 148. | Leaves distieh, ensiform, obtuse, glaucous, keeled on both sides. 

SpF.ciFfc Character. — Stem erect, much brsinclicd, maiiy-flowercd. ( Lobes of anthers approximate. 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct, from its remarkable colour and its potato-like root. It 
grows about eighteen inches high, and throws out so many branches as to form quite a bush. As it flowers 
much later than the other species (not till June or July)j it may be taken up every winter, and need not bt, 
planted out till March. It was introduced in 1825, and is well deserving of cultivation, from the great 
profusion and beauty of its flowers. ^ 

OTHER SPECIES OF FERRARIA. 


F. ANGUSTIFOLIA, Swt, 

This species has long narrow leaves, and striped flowers. It was introduced in 182.^ ; and flowers in April 
and May. 

F. ELONGATA, Grah. 

The flowers arc dark purple, and are produced from May to July. This species is a native of Monte Video, 
and was introduced in 1828. 
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GENUS X. 

TIGRIDIA, Jussieu. THE TIGER-FLOWER. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

Grneric CuAiucTBa. — Perianth G-parted ; thcce outer eegmentB large, ovate, spoon-Bhuped at the base, Bcssilo ; three inner ones smaller, 
unguiculute, sagittate, contracted in the middle. Stamens 3, monadclphous. Stigmas bipartite. 

Description, &c. — Tlio genus Tigridia was established by Jussieu from the tiger or rather leopard like 
spotting of the flowers. Tlic flowers arc indeed very remarkable, find though they arc of very short duration, 
never lasting more than one day, they arc produced in such abundance in succession, as to compensate for this 
defect ; one plant will continue flowering for two or three months in succession, and during the whole of that 
time will make a splendid figure in the gardtm. < )nly two species of Tigridia are known, and both having 
tunicatod bulbs, and very long fibrous roots, which descend perpendicularly, they should be planted in a very 
deej) rich soil ; which should cither be of an open nature, or be kept so by the mixture of a suflicient quantity 
of ^sand, so as to allow a free passage for the descent of the roots, in the same way as is necessary for hyacinths. 
When a bed of the Tigridia is r(!(|uirc(l, the rows should be a foot apart, and the bulbs at least six inches from 
each other in the rows. The earth in the bed should be pulverised, by digging or trenching, to the depth of at 
least eighteen inches ; and if of a sandy loam, it will only require to bo well manured with decayed leaves or part 
of an old hotbed ; but if the soil should be naturally rather compact, it should bo lightened by the addition of 
sand, in the proportion of about one part of sand to two of the common soil, and one of manure, throughout the bed. 
When the Tigridias an; to be raised from seed, the seeds are sown in March or April on a hotbed, and trans- 
planted into the open border in May. Here tlicy may remain till the leaves begin to wither in autumn, when 
the young bulbs should be taken up, and kept for planting the ensuing spring. 


1.— tigridia PAVONIA, Ait. THE COMMON TIGER FLOWER. 

Synohymkh. — Forraria pavoniu, Lin, ; F. Tigridia, Ker ; Morasa Specific Character. — Stem cylindrical. Outer segments of the 
I'avoniu, Thun. perianth broad, ovate, obtuse, keeled, inucronato at the apex ; inner 

Enuravimgs. — Bot. Rep. t. 173; Redonte Lil, t. G; Lodd. Bot. ones elliptic, acuminated above the middle, but concave below it. 

Cub. t. 1424 ; Bot. Mag. t. .’>32 ; and our Jiy, 1, in Plate 5. Ovariuiu three-furrowed. 

Descuii'tion, &c. — T he s])lcndid colours of this flower and the easiness of its culture render it a general 
favourite. Its only faults are, that its flowers have no fragrance, and that they arc of very short duration. It is 
a native of Mexico, where it is called Ocoloxochitl. In its native country its bulb is considered medicinal ; and 
it was on this account that it was sent to Europe by Hernandez, physician to Philip II. of Spain, when he was 
employed by the Spanish government to oxamino into ‘‘ the virtues” of the plants of the Now World. It has 
been also found in Peru. It was lot introduced into England till 1 ^{) 6 . The bulbs should be planted in the 
open ground in March or April, when they will flower in May or June, and they should be taken up in 
September or October, and tied in bunches, and hung up in a dry place till spring. They are sufficiently hardy 
to be left in the ground all the winter, were it not on account of the danger to which they arc exposed from 
damp ; and consequently if they can be kept quite dry they may remain in the ground. They will grow in any 
common garden soil, moderately rich, and not too stiff; but they succeed best where there is a mixture of sand. 
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to allow of the free descent of the roots. When grown in pots, the soil should bo sand and vegetable mould, or 
loam. The bulbs produce abundance of offsets ; and the plants ripen plenty of seed, which it is worth sowing, 
as, contrary to the general habit of bulbs, the seedlings will frequently blossom the, second year. Whenever the 
Tigridias are planted so as to form a bed, care should be taken to give them a back ground of grass or evergreens, 
on account of the great gorgeousness of their colours. 

2.— TIGRIDIA CONCHIFOLIA, Swt THE SHELL-FLOWERED TIGRIDIA. 

Synonymk. T. oxypetalu, Mnri&\ Specific Character. — Stem angular. Outer flcgmcnts of perianth 

Engrayinos. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 128; Morison’s Flora Con- ohlong-ovatc, acutish, mutic ; inner ones broad, ovate, acute above the 
spicua, t. 20. middle, and concave ludow it. Ovarium bluntly trigonal. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are more of yellowish orange than scarlet, and the segments of the perianth 
tT-re sharply pointed instead of being obtuse. The style also rises above the anthers, instead of being about equal 
with them. In every other respect the flowers are the same as those of T. Panonia ; and the plants require 
exactly the same culture. T. conchijlora is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 182/). 


GENUS XI. 

RIGIDELLA, W. IL THE RIGIDELLA, OR STIFF STALK. 

Lin, St/sL MONADELPIllA TRIANDRIA. 

CiENERic Character.— Perianth 3-parted. Segments contracted below the middle, with a concave revolute limb. Stamens throe, monadclpbous. 

Anthers linear. Stigmas 3, bipartite, papillose at the apex, appendiciilate on tlic bark. Capsule ])aj)yraccous. Seeds nearly globose. 

1)f.scription, &c. — Only one species has as yet been discovered of this very beautiful genus, which takes 
its name from the peculiarity of the peduncle, though drooping during the continuance of the flower, becoming 
stiff and erect during the ripening of the seed. This is very remarkable ; as the footstalk while it bears the 
flower is long and slender, and apparently very weak ; though it afterwards becomes so strong and rigid as to 
carry the capsule quite erect, even when it is heavy witli the seeds. The genus is also very distinct, from tht^ 
total absence of the inner segments of the perianth, and the remarkable form of the seeds, in which the chalaza 
and raphe are very conspicuous. 

RKtIDELLA FLAMMEA, Lindl. THE FLAME-COLOURED RIGIDELLA. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. 1840, t. 16 ; aud o\ir Jiff. 2, in Plato 5. 

Specific Character. — Leaves plicate. Flowers fsisciculate, terminal, enclosed in a two-valvod spatbe. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful i)lant, growing from three to five feet liigh, with very broad, curiously 
plicate leaves, which look as though they had been regularly plaited by the hands of a skilful laundress. Tlie 
flowers arc numerous, all issuing from one spathc, and opening only one at a time. They arc very handsome, 
from the brilliancy of their colour, and the i)cculiarity of their form. The plant is a native of Mexico, from 
which country it was sent home by Mr. Ilartwig in 1838. It is apparently quite as hardy as the common 
tiger-flower, and it requires exactly the same culture. At present (1840) the Rigidella is, I believe, only i^t the 
possession of the London Horticultural Society. 

e2 
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GENUS XII. 

GALAXIA, Thunl. THE GALAXIA. 

Lin, SysL MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

Character. — Spatbc one, two*loavo(l. Periantli C-cleft, vith a long tube, and nearly equal segments. Stamens 3, monadclphous. 

Stigmas 3^ divided. 

Description, &c.— A genus of very pretty dwarf plants, most of them with large yellow flowers, and solid 
bulbs. This name of Galaxia, which signifles milk, alludes to the whiteness of the inner part of the bulb or 
corm. The bulbs of all the species are very small, but each produces several flowers ; which, though they 
generally last but a few hours, expand in succession for several weeks from May till August, or even September 
and October. They are all natives of the Cape ; and all require the usual treatment of Cape bulbs : that is, 
taking up, when the loaves begin to wither, and replanting in February or March ; or leaving them in the 
ground all the winter, having first taken ample care to keep them dry. 

1.— GALAXIA OVATA, llnmh. THE OVATE-LEAVED GALAXIA. 

Synonymk. — I xiu Galaxia, Lin, ; Galaxia dliata, Persoon. Varikty.— G. o, 2, ])uri)urea, Ker, ; Dot. Mag. t. 151C ; and om 

KNGUAViNr,.-«iBoi. Mag. t. 1208 ; ? B(»t. Hcg. t. 94 ; aud owrfig, fig. 2, in Plate G. 

1 ill Plate G ; ? G. mueioiiularU, A’wl. Spkuific CiURACTER.i^Nearly BtemlesH. LeavcB ciliated, ovate- 

oblong, obtuftc, plicate. Spatbc J-flowci’ed. 

Drschiption, iVc .— a pretty little plant, not growing above three or four inches high ; with large bright 
yellow flowers possossiiig very little fragrance. The outer segments are slightly streaked with green. TIh^ 
flowers expand in May, and are very sliort-livetd ; generally opening in the morning, and drooi)ing before four 
(rdock in the day. The variety is i)rol)ably the same as Galaxia mucroiiiilaris Salbhurg,, as it is of deeji 
purplish rose-colour, with a mucro at the tip of each segment of the corolla. G. versicolor, apj)ears only 
to differ in being without the mucros. They are all natives of the Cape, introduced in 1 790, and require tb(‘ 
usual treatment of Cape bulbs. 

2.— GALAXIA GUANDI FLORA, And, THE LARGE-FLOWERED GALAXIA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Hep, t. 164. 

Specific Character.- — Nearly stcuiless. licaves glabrous, lanceolate-acuminate, arched. Spatbc 1 -flowered. 

Description, &c,— Differing from the preceding species only in the leaves being neither ciliated nor plicate, 
but quite smooth, and in the flowers being without any greenish streaks. It was introduced in 1800. It may 
be here observed that ciliated signifies “ like an eyelash,” and that it is applied to leaves edged at the margin with 
fine hairs like those of the eyelid. Any one who will take the trouble of comparing the leaves of G, ovata with 
those of G, grandtjiora,^ will immediately perceive the difference. 

a— GALAXIA GRAMINEA, Thunh, THE GRASS-LEAVED GALAXIA. 

Synonyme.— Ixia fugacisaima, Lin. Specific Character.— Nearly steinlcss. Leaves glabrous, linear. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag.//^. 1*292. filiform, convolute, dilated at the base. Spatbe 1-flowercd. 

Description, &c. — A very distinct species, with rather small yellow flowers remarkable for the length of 
their tubes, and with grass-like leaves. It was introduced in 1795. It does not flower till July or August ; and it 
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may be loft in the ground all the winter, if proper precautions arc used to keep it dry. If taken up, it should 
not be till November, and it need not be replanted till April or May. All the Galaxias are very suitable for 
growing in pots, or in boxes for a window, &c., on account of their dwarf stature, and the large size and 
brilliant colours of their flowers. 


GENUS XIII. 

LAPEYROUSIA, Pourret. THE PEYROUSIA. 

Lin. Sysl. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth with a slender tube, and a regular 6-parted salver-shaped limb. Stamens three, distinct. Stigmas three, 

slender, 2-parted, spreading. 

Description, &c. — Very beautiful plants, natives of tlie Cape, which were originally considered to belong 
to the genus Jxia^ but were separated by the Abbe Pourret, an eminent French botanist, and named by him in 
honour of Picot, Baron do la Peyrouse, author of tho Natural History of the Pyrenees, &c. A similarity of 
name has occasioned this Baron de la Peyrouse to be confounded with the Comte do la Peyrouse, tho celebrated 
and unfortunate French circumnavigator ; but they were not only different persons, hut of different families ; 
and the one is supposed to have perished about fifty years ago, while the other is yet living. The flowers are 
very handsome, but not so large and showy as those of bulbs in general. Indeed, wdieii seen growing in tho 
open garden, few persons would suppose tlicm to be those of bulbous plants, l^lants of this genus will be 
frequently found described in botanical works under the name of Peyromia^ to distinguish them from the 
Lapeyromm of Thunberg, which is a genus of Composite, and was named in honour of the celebrated circum- 
navigator. I’rofessor Do Candolle has, how’cvcr, decided that the composite plants shall be called Peyrousin^ and 
the bulbs retain their old name of Lapeyrouda ; under which, accordingly, they arc here described. 


1.— LAPEYROUSIA CORYMBOSA, Ker. THE CORYMB-FLOWERED LAPEYROUSIA. 

Synonymes. — Txia corymbosa, /.m. ,• I. crispi folia, nr/. ; Curyo- Specific Ch.aracter. — Sicni twu-ctlgud, braiiclicd. Branchrs 
pbyllus moiiomotiijicnsis, Pluk. corymbose. Segments of the limb oblong, bluntish. 

Engravings -.Dot. Mag. t. 59.5 ; I3ot. Ucp. t. 35 ; and owv fig. 4, 
in Plate 6. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful plant, with dark blue or purple flowers, which are produced in May, 
and have a good effect from tlieir abundance, but which have no fragrance. There is a variety with white 
flowers. The species is a native of the Cape, introduced in 1791 ; and it requires the usual treatment of ('a])e 
bulbs. It flowers in May, and should be planted in February or March. 


2.— LAPEYROUSIA FISSIFOLIA, K&r. THE LEAFY-SPIKED LAPEYROUSIA. 

Synonyme. — Gladiolus fissifolius, Jacq. ones shortest, cleft at tho point, striated. Corollas with a long hliforin 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1246 ; and our AV* 3* Plate 6. tube ; segments of limb obovatc, mucronate. 

Specific Character. — Stem simple, spiked. Leaves lined, up|)er 

Description, &c. — The leaves are thick and leathery, and tho flowers, which are pink, have very long 
tubes, and rise out of a leafy spike. The bulb is very small, not larger than a marrowfat-pea, and tho wliole 
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plant is not above six inches high, though the tube of the flower is often an inch and a half long. The flowers 
are fragrant and very brittle, and they produce a very good efiect in pots or boxes, as well as in beds in the 
open ground. As the flowers are not produced till July, and continue till September, the bulbs need not be 
planted till March or April ; and as the bulbs are very small, it would be too much trouble to take them up 
every autumn. They arc therefore generally planted in a bed raised a little in the centre, and gradually falling 
on each side, so that the moisture may pass off without injuring the bulbs. The soil should be as sandy and as 
light as possible ; and the bulbs should be planted about two inches deep, and about three inches apart in rows. 
The efiect produced by the flowers of such a bed, if the plants have been regularly watered when in a growing 
state, will bo very beautiful. The bed must be carefully covered during winter, so as to protect it both from 
frost and heavy rains. Seeds rij)cn freely, and the plants raised from them generally flower the second year. 


. 3 .— .LAPEYROUSIA ACULEATA, SwL THE PRICKLY-STEMMED LAPEYROUSIA. 

Engravinoh.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2mi »Vcr. t. 39 ; and our aculeately-denticiilatcd. Radical leaves ensifomi, acute, plicate; 
fig, 5, in I’late 6. caulinc ones broader, short, bluntish, with curled margins. Spathes 

Sysonymf. — IVyroiisia neulciit.n, SwL curled. Segments of the limh of the pcri.anth oblong. 

Specific Ciiaractkii.— Stem leafy, branched ; branches 2-edgod, | 

Description, &c. — Chiefly distinguishable by its prickly stem, and the long segments of its flowers, which 
are of a pinkish colour, and marktid at the base with a spot of dark red. The leaves are curiously plaited and 
edged with j)ricklc-like teeth, which, however, do not prick, but when touched with the finger will be found 
quite soft and smootb. Their culture is the same .is for the other species, taking care to protect them from 
snails and caterpillars, wliicb are very fond of the succulent leaves and stems. 


4.— LAPEYROUSIA ANCEPS, Am THE DOUUTFUL LAPEYROUSIA. 

Synonymrk. — CiladioluB aneepa, Vahl. ; 0. dcnticnlatis, J^our.; Specific Ciiauactfr. — Se.ijjc Icnfy, Bomrwhnt triquetrous, branched, 
Ixia Fnbricii, /fl AocAr; Liipcyrousia roinjncpsa, Pourret ; Ixia the angles dciniculated. Leaves onsiform, nerved, with curled mar- 
Lapoyrousia, Gwc/. ; Ovreda aneeps, jVpmi//. gitis. Hpathes foliaccims, curled. Segments of the limb spatbul.'ite, 

Engravings. — Swt. Urit. IHow. Card. t. 143. concave. 

Description, &c. — Some confusion prevails respecting this species, the J.apcyromia anceps of the Botanical 
Register being cvidi'iiily quite a different plant to that of Sweet s British Flower Garden ; the latter, howiwcr, 
appears to bo a species described under this name by Roemcr and Schultes. The bulb is about the size of a 
marrowfat«pea, and it is covered wdtli a hard glossy brown shell. The main stem is about six inches high, very 
much branched, and three-edged ; the branches are nearly flat, and two-edged. All the edges of the .stem and 

leaves are armed with short sharp teeth, like those of a coarse rasp. The flower has a long whitish tube, and 

salver-shaped segments of a bright purple. Tlie species was introduced in 132.^. The bulbs should be placed 

about two inches deep in a bed of very sandy soil, formed like a ridge, in March or April, when they will 

flower in July and August ; or they may be grown in pots, in a mixture of loamy peat and sand, and forced so 
as to flower in spring. If grown in the open air, they may bo left in the ground all the winter if care be taken 
to keep the bed dry. When it is wished to ripen seeds, the pollen from the anthers should be brushed on the 
stigmas, as otherwise, in this country at least, the seeds seldom prove fertile. 
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5.— LAPEVROUSIA BRACTEATA, Ker. THE BRACTEATED LAPEYROUSIA. 

Synonvmjsb.— Gladiolus bracteatus, Vahl.f G. anccpa, var. Thunb.f Specific Charactbr.— Flowers imbricate; segments of the corolla 

? Lapcyrousia nnceps, Lin. OTate ; spatlie rhomboid ; scape compressed. Leaves ensiform, obtuse. 

Enghavimg.— ? Bot. Reg. t. 1903. 

Description, &c. — A very curious little plant, with white, very fragrant flowers, and imbricated spoon- 
shaped bracteas. Introduced in 1825 ; and requiring the same culture as Z^. anceps. It flowers in June and 
July, and ripens its seeds in October. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LAPEYROUSIA. 


There appears to be so much confusion respecting the other species of Lapcyrousia^ and botanists dilFer so 
much in the descriptions affixed to tlio names, that it w-ould bo in vain in a work like the present to attempt 
to clear up the difficulty. The following kinds arc, however, mentioned in the botanical catalogues, and are 
said to have been all introduced. 

L. FALCATA, Ker. 

A species with blue flowers and scythe-shaped leaves; introduced in 1825 from the Cape, and flowering in 
May and June. Nearly allied to X. corymhosa. 

L. FASCICULATA, Ker ; GALAXIA PLICATA, Jaw;. ; IXIA HETEROPHYLLA, Vahl. 

Tills species is also nearly allied to L, cort/mhosa ; but the flowers are not so level at the top, and they are 
white. It is also a native of the Cape, and was introduced in 1825. 

L. SILENOIDES, Ker. 

This species was introduced in 1822. Its flowers are purple, and resemble those of a Silene in shape. 

L. FAIJRICII, Ker. 

This species has very slender branches and white flowers. It was introduced in 1825. 


GENUS XIV. 

ANOMATHECA, Ker. THE ANOMATHECA. 

Lin. Sifst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Spatho short, 2-valved. Corolla with a long slcndor tube, and a salyer-shapcd, somewhat irregular spreading limb. 
Stamens secund, with parallel anthers. Stigmas narrow, condupliuatc, bipartite. Capsules papillose. 

Description, &c. — Beautiful plants, nearly allied to Lapcyrousia^ from which they differ principally in outer 
appearance in having all the flowers produced on one side of the flower-stalk ; or, as botanists would express it, 
in the flowers being secund. There are only two species, both natives of the Cape, aud they are very much alike. 
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The name of Anomatheca signifies a singular sheath, and alludes to the frosted appearance of the calyx of the 
seed-vessel. Both species are very common in gardens and nurseries, from their beauty, th(i easiness of their 
culture, and the rapidity with which they may be propagated by seeds. 


l.^ANOMAl’HECA JUNCEA, Ait THE REED-LIKE ANOMATHECA. 

Synonymes. — Lapeyrousia juncca, Ker ; Gladiolus juncous, Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. COG ; Bot. Rep. 1. GC. 

Thunh.; G. amabilis, .W. ,* G. polystsichyus, And,; Ixia cxcisa, Specific Character.— Limb of perianth regular, three lower seg- 

var. Lin, ; 1. spicata, liunn, meats spotted at the base. 

Description, &c. — A very pretty plant, with pink flowers stained with a dark spot at the base, introduced 
in 1791 . The flowers arc produced in great abundance. The bulb is ovate, and of rather a large size; the leav(;s 
issue obliquely from the earth, and spread in a horizontal direction when they arc quite young, but they after- 
wards become more upright ; they are from four to eight in number, and arc often partially deformed or curled 
up, and only about half the length of the stem. The stem is very slender, and often rises two feet high, giving 
the plant a very reed-liko appearance. The flowers appear in May, and continue in blossom a long time ; they 
have no scent. Their seed ripens freely, and young plants raised from it flower the second year. 


2.-ANOMATHECA CRUENTA, Lindl THE BLOOD-STAINED ANOMATHECA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Uog. t. 1.369 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1857 ; and our fig, 6, in Plate G. 

Specific (•haracter. — Limb of poriantli bilabiate, onc-balf shorter than iho tube, the lower lip spotted at the base. 

Description, &c. — The tube of tho flower is much longer than in A, juncea^ and the spots at the base of the 
tliree lower segments arc miicli larger and more decidedly marked. In other respects the plants are nearly 
alike, except that the leaves of A, cruenta are much larger and more perfect than those of A, jimcea^ being 
entirely without tho curling up and tho deej) indentation on the side. The plant is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and it was only introduced in 1830. It flowers freely cither in the greenhouse or in the open 
ground ; and it should be grown in a soil composed of three-fourths of sandy peat or heath-mould, and one 
of loam. As the bulbs arc large, they arc generally taken up in winter as soon as tlie leaves have begun to 
wither ; but this is often as late as November, os the plants will continue in flower from April to the latter end 
of August. When the bulbs arc left in tho ground all winter, Paxton (an excellent authority in all matters 
of ciiltun^) recommends turning a pot over them filled with sawdust ; and when grown in pots, he recommends 
shaking all the old soil from the bulbs, and taking otV tho oflsets, b('forc repotting them in January or February. 
AVhen planted in the open ground, the bulbs should be planted about four inches deep, and the flower-stem 
should bo tied to a slight stake, to prevent it from being injured by the wind. The length and weakness of the 
flower-stems prevent the phint.f. from having a good appearance when grown in masses ; and on this account, they 
should never ho used to fill a symmetrical bed, but should be grown singly in the borders. Bulbs may be had 
at Cliarlwood s and in all tlic seed-shops, but they are ratlicr dear ; or the plants may be raised from seed, 
which ripens abundantly, and the seedlings generally flower the second, and sometimes even the first year. 
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GENUS XV. 

BAHT AN A, Ker. THE BABIANA. 

Lin. Sunt. TKIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

flENEKic CHAiiACTni.— Spatlie 3-valvt*(l, inner valve l»ij)artitc. IVrlaiitli with a tubular base, and .a (i-parted limb. Stigmas three, recurved. 

Cjij»su 1(‘ roundish, torulose. Seeds numerous, succulent, 

Dkscription, &c. — The Bahianas have solid biilhs or conns, consisting of a white floury eatable substance, 
which, when roasted, tastes like a sweet chesnut. These roots are eaten by the Hottentots ; and the monkeys 
arc said to be so fond of them, that tluj Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope call them Babianer, whence 
the generic name of Bahiana has been derived. Most of the species, when first discovered, were supposed to 
belong cither to Gladiolus or Lvia; hut tliey differ from tlie former in their seeds, which are round, and covered 
with a thick leathery skin ; and from the latter in the shape of their flowers, which resemble those of the 
different kinds of Gladiolus, They have all curiously plaited leaves, which are long and sword-shaped, but 
broader than those of most other kinds of bulbous-rooted plants. The corms are covered with hard, brown 
scales, which are curiously netted on the outside, and a new one forms every* year from the centre of the old 
one, rising above it, and drawing all the nourishment from it ; while the hard dry part of the old corm, divested 
of its feculent matter, remains in the ground, and when examined is found to look like the stem of a Zamia or 
Cycas. This and similar cases have induced botanists to call corms underground stems ; and it is on account 
of this tendency in the new corms to rise every year higher and higher above the ground, that corms ought to 
be planted much deeper than common bulbs. All the Bahianas have handsome flowers, and most of them have 
hairy leaves ; and the colours of their flowers arc so various, and so brilliant, that a splendid flower-garden, for 
about two months in every year, might be formed from this genus alone. They are all natives of the arid 
plains near the Cape of Good Hope, where they are exposed to alternate seasons of excessive rain and excessive 
drought ; the ground during the dry season being so loose and powdery, that the conns often lie partly bare, 
and exposed to the heat of the. sun. It is thus evident that they should be growm in light sandy soil, and 
allowed a season of complete repose. All the kinds of Bahiana arc proj)agated by offsets, and by seeds, the 
plants raised from which do not flower till about the third year. AV'hcn the corms are taken up in autumn, 
all the offsets should be removed previous to replanting them, as otherwise they will draw away the strength 
from the parent plant. Many of the kinds will bear a slight degree of frost without injury, but they are all 
easily killed by too much moisture ; and when they arc not in a growing state, if they are not k(}pt 
l)erfectly dry, they will become rotten. Generally speaking, however, they arc much more tender than thoHC 
Cape bulbs that arc found in the mountainous regions ; and tliough they wdll grow and flower well in a dry 
warm border in tJie open air, tliey do best in pots, or in situations where they can be covered with a frame. 
Perhaps one of tlic best situations for growing tlie different species of Babiana, and other rather tender Gape 
bulbs, is on a raised sandy bank sloping forw’ard, in front of a wall facing the south, with a lodge in the face of 
the wall about a foot above the surface of the ground, on which a slight frame of w’ood-work may rest, whicli 
may be covered wdth thatched straw, or anything that will keep out the wet, and protect the iihuits from frost. 

F 
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1.— BABIANA RUBRO-CYANEA, Eer. THE RED AND BLUE BABIANA. 

Symonvmk.— I xi* rubro-ej'uim} Linn; I. YiUon, Sehnee; L Snraric Csahacte*— V illouf. Limb of peritntk ipnadingt with 

cyanegy i*ert, ; Glndiolus rubro-cytDOUf Vuhl< rhomboid legmenti. Leavoa oblong, lanceolotoi onwform, plicate, 

Enoiuvinos. — B ot. Mag. t. 410 ; and oxafig. 5, !ii Plate 7. shorter than the scape. 

Desckiption, &c.— >This is a Tery handsome plant, independently of the flowers, which are very brilliant in 
their colour, and handsome in their shape. The flower-stem grows about six or eight inches high, and the 
leaves are broad, plaited, of a bluish-green above, and covered with a hairy down beneath. There are three 
or four large flowers on each flower-stalk, which, if kept in the shade, will last a long time, but if exposed to 
the sun will fade in a few hours. Every part of the flower is brilliant : the segments of the perianth are partly 
of a fine dark ultra-marine blue, and partly of a rich dazzling crimson. The anthers arc yellow above and 
purple below ; and even the stigma is divided into three segments, w-hich are spread widely out, and edged with 
a fringe of strong hairs, which form a sort of eyelash. This species was first sent from the Cape to Holland, 
whence it was introduced into England in 1796. It is quite hardy, and may be left in the ground all the year 
with perfect safety, if care be taken to keep it dry. It should be planted in a warm dry border, in a light 
sandy soil ; and if it be intended to remain all the year in the ground, it should be planted four or six inphes 
deep. This will make it flower feebly the first year ; but afterwards it will flower well for five or six years, 
after which period it will generally require taking up and replanting. Where trouble is not an object, the corms 
may bo planted in February or March, when they will flower in May and June, and sometimes through the 
greater part of July. In autumn, when the leaves have withered, they should be taken up, and kept in a cool 
dry place till tlic following spring. They look very well in pots or boxes. Bulbs arc imported every year 
from Holland, and may be had at all the principal seed-shops. 

2.— BABIANA NANA, Spr. THE DWARF BABIANA. 

SvNONVMF.— Gla(li<»liis iiiiniis, And, j in length to the scape. Segments of perianth repand, Bewi-margiiiatc. 

Engravjnr. — B ot. Kcp. t. 1.37. Spatho 2-vulvcd, 

Specific Ciiaracteii. — Pilose. Loaves lanceolate, plicate, equal 

Description, &c. — A littlo plant, not more than six inches high, somewhat resembling tlic preceding 
species, but quite on a miniature scale. It requires the same culture ; but, on account of the smallness of the 
bulb, it need not be planted so deep, even when it is intended to remain in the ground all the year. It was 
introduced in 1 B 07 . 

0.— BABIANA VILLOSA, Ker. THE HAIRY CRIMSON BABIANA. 

Synonymes.— Ixia riWoeniy Ait. ; I. putiicoa, Jacq.; I. ilabclli- Specific Character. — Villous. Perianth regular, with oblong, 
fonnis, Sal. ; Gladiolus plicatus, var. puipiiieu, Thun. mucrouate segments. Leaves oblong, ensiform, plicate. 

Enoravinos. — B ot. Mug. t. 683 ; and oxxrfy. 6, in Plate 7. 

Description, &c. — The stem is shorter than that of B, rvhro^cymm^ and the flowers smaller ; they are, 
however, more numerous, and of so deep and rich a crimson as to bo quite dazzling when the sun shines upon 
them. The segments of the corolla are purple on the outer side, and the anthers of a very dark violet. This 
species was introduced by Dr. Russell in 1 77B, and was first planted in the Kew garden. Its brilliant colours 
soon, however, made it a favourite, and it became in general cultivation. It may be planted in the open air, 
or kept in a greenhouse ; but iu the latter case it should be grown in a small pot, in a soil composed of very 
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saady loam, mixed mth a little TegetaUe mould. The specific name of viUoea, haiiy, is eo badly appfied 
(nearly all the species being hairy), that I have adopted the EngUsh name given to this spemes in the 
Hagazine, and which alludes to the colour of the flowers. 

4.— BABIANA PURPUREA, Ker. THE DARK CRIMSON BABIANA. 

Synonymes.^B. Btricta, Ker^ ; Ixia purpurea, Jacq.f 1. villoBa, Emoiuving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1052. 

Mart. ; Gladiolus strictUB, Vahl. ; G, purpureuB, VahL ; the Sprcific Character. — V illous. Perianth spreading, \nth oblong 

Purplc-flowored Babiana. acute segments. Leaves lanceolate, ensiform, shorter than the scape. 

Description, &:c. — ^T his species is very improperly called purpurea, as it is a decided crimson. The flowers 
are smaller than those of most of the other species, and somewhat resemble those of Anomatheca ermnia^ except 
that they are not all on one side. The plant is also of rather lower growth than that species. The culture is 
the saipe as that of B. ruhro-cyanea. It was introduced in 1806. 

5.— BABIANA STIUCTA, Ker. THE UPRIGHT BABIANA. 

Synonymrb.— Gladiolus strictus, Willd. ; G. plicatus, L. Sp. PL ; Engravings.— Hot. Mag. t. 621 ; and qmt fig. 4, in Plate 7. 

G. nervosus, Lam. ; Ixia plicata, Amasn, Acad. ; 1. vilWa, Jaeq. ; Specific Character. — Villous. Perianth somewhat campanulate, 

1. scillaris, Mill. regular. Leaves narrow, ensiform, plicate, shorter than the scape. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species w’ith lilac and white flowers, and an upright stem ; introduced 
in It is a compact growing plant, very well adapted for pots or boxes, as it requires to be seen near the 

oye to be duly estimated. Its colours are particularly bright and distinct. When plants of this species arc 
grown in pots, they should be about a quarter filled with cinders, to ensure perfect drainage ; and then filled up, 
not quite to the brim, wdth very sandy loam, mixed with a little leaf mould. They should be well and frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing state, generally twice a day ; and when the flow'tirs expand, they should be 
kept as much as possible in the shade to prolong their season of flowering. Thus treated, they w’ill continue in 
flower for several weeks, but if exposed to the full heat of the sun, and the soil they grow in suffered to become 
dry, their flowers will often fade in a single day. Plants in flower will rarely bear exposure to the scorching 
rays of the sun without injury ; and when they are grown in pots in a balcony where the combined influence of 
the sun and air is suffered to dry the outside of the pots, they arc hurried to premature perfection, and undergo 
as rapid a decay. This is particularly observable wliere the flowers arc of delicate colours. Watering flowers 
overhead, as the gardeners call it, also greatly shortens their cxi.stence, though this kind of watering is 
extremely beneficial to the leaves, and general health of the plants on which they grow. 

0.— BABIANA ANGUSTIFOLIA, G. Bon. THE NARROW-LEAVED BABIANA. 

SVNONVMES.— B. Btricta var. a, Bot. Mar . « I siA var. Jacq. Specific Character.- V illonfl. Perianth campanulate, with oblong, 

, mueronate segmonts. Leaved narrow, ciiBiform, equal in length to the 
Engravings. — B ot. Mag. t. 687 ; aiu^ vigv ftft. T, in Plato 7. j 

Description, &c. — A -muiliful little plant of divarf habit of growth, very suitable for growing in pots 

in a balcony, or in a bed ii^n mmetrical flower-garden. The colour is a brilliant blue softening into pink, and 
with dark spots at the base of each segment of the perianth, and the flowers are slightly fragrant. The culture is 
the same as for B. stricta^ of which indeed some botanists consider this a variety, and the same remarks will 
apply as to the best method of prolonging its flowering season. It was introduced in 
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7.— BABIANA SULPIIUREA, Ker. THE SULPHUR-COLOURED BABIANA. 

SyN0NVME«. — Glmlialus RuIphurciiB, Jacfj,; G. plicatUR, And,f j Specific Chahrcteb. — Ailloiis. Perianth c:imp.inulatc»Riith oblonc- 

(t. pjKniMR, Sitrm.! G. riiigcns, Thunb. ; palivflowcrcd Babiana. lanceolate, unilulatcd »cgincntR. Leaves lanceolate-ensiform, plicat. , 

Knohavii^oh. — B ot. Mag. t, 1053 ; Bot. Kcp. t. 26H ; and our Jig. about equal in length to the scape, 

,3, in Plate 7. 

Description, &c.— A dwarf plant, with a profusion of large and handsome cream-coloured flowers, with 
dark blue anthers and yellow stigmas. It is perhaps the commonest of all the species, and one of the easiest to 
manage ; as when once planted it will remain several years in the ground, without requiring to be taken up, and 
it is hardier than most of the other species. It was imported direct from the Cape of Good Hope by Messrs. 
Lee and Kennedy in 1803, and it has continued in cultivation ever since. 

8.— BABIANA TLICATA, Ker. THE PLAITED-LEAVED BABIANA. 

Synonvmks. — fihidiolus ])liniluR, 7'hunh. ; G. fragnmg, Jacr/. ,* Specific Character. — Villous. Perianth somewhat ringent, epread- 
(j. jiolyHliicliys, Hcdnnle ; Iris africiuia, Pluk. ; the swcct-Bcciited ing, with nearly equal segments ; the upper one convolute at top. 
Bahiarm. Leaves oblong-lauceolatc, jdicate, longer than the scape. 

IOnuhavini;. — B ot. Mag. t. rj7h. 

Description, See . — A pale violct-colourcd flower witli blue anthers and yellow stigmas. The stems and 
h*av(!S arc pub( 3 sccnt, and the whole plant seldom exceeds six inches in height. The flowers smell like the Clove 
Carnation. Tliia specicH j > a native of tlie low hills and sandy jdains of South Africa, near Cape Town, wdiere 
it was found by Tliunberg in groat abundance. In England it is rather tender, and should be grown in i)ots in 
a greenhouse. It flowers in ]\Iay. It was introduced in 1778, and it was first grown in Kew Gardens. The 
specific name of pUrata is not a good one, as all the species have plaited leaves ; and sweet-scented is not much 
better, as they are nearly all Rweet-.scented. 

9.— BABIANA DISTICIIA, Ker. THE TWO-UANKED BABIANA. 

SvNt»NYMF.s. — fihulioliiw plicatiis, Jurt/. ; the Ilyaciiith-Bccntvd *Si*i:(:ific (^harauter. — Villous. Perianth campanulatc, rather 
Babiana. irregular, Avilh ol)long, obtuse, umlulated scguients, aud u filiform tube. 

'iNiLs. — Bol. Mag. t. GaO ; Rcdoiile Lil. 2, t. 89; and our Leaves distich, obloiig-lanecolate, plicate, 

Ji(/. 2, in Plate 7. I 

Description, &c. — This species lias the peculiarity of having the leaves shorter than the stem ; they arc 

also (li.stinctly ciliated, and .so deeply plaittjd as to apjicar furrowed. The flowers arc numerous, and equally 
dis])osed on both sides of the stem ; they arc regularly formed, with the st'gnit its spreading and somewhat 
recurved, and they are cxijuisitely fragrant, resembling the scent of a Uyaciiith, but infinitely sujierior to it. 
This sjiocies is a very jiopiilar one, as it is hardy, and not apt to rot. It will indeed withstand ordinary winters 
without any care, and it should not be removed oftener than once in three or four years. It is increased hy 
offsets, which it produces in great .abiindanee ; but wliieii generally do not flower till they are two or three years 
old. The flowers are iirodueed in June. The plant was introduced in 1774. 

1).— BABIANA SPATIIACEA, Ker, THE STIFF-LEAVED BABIANA. 

SvNONYMF..— (ilaUioluH spathiioeus, Thunh, with a long filiform tube, and iiTcgnlar limb; the alternate segments 

Enukavings — B ot. Mag. t. 038 ; and our Jig. 8, in Plate 7. mucroimte. Leaves stiff, uarrow-ensiform, longer than the stamens. 

SpiiCiFic CiiARArTER.' — Glabrous. Sj)athe8 imbricate. Perianth 

Description, iS:c.— A very remarkable little plant, which varies very much when raised from seed ; some of 
the seedlings having a stem three feet high, while the greater part do not exceed three or four inches. The stem 
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and leaves are less pubescent than those of any other species of tho genus; and the flowers are remorkabk 
the long and slondor tube of the perianth, wliicli, notwithstanding its apj)arent weakness, stands Quit6 6r6Ct 80 
long as the flower remains in perfection, but ben<l8 down when it fades. The leaves are short, rather broad, and 
deeply plaited ; and they stand roniarkahJy stifl* and erect, whence the name of the species. It was introduceef 
in imi. 

n.— .IIABIANA SAMlilJCINA, Kvr. ELDER-FLOWKR SCENTED RABIANA. 

SynoNYMI:. — ( •'luditiliiH safiihiirinns, Jacq. long ttilu\ nnd the uliernatr scgrnctUs xuiicron.-itr. Spuihcn 

Fnr.nwiNi;, t. 101!). awnod, villous at top. Lcuvi s lanceolate, ensilorrn, plicate. 

Si'Fdi ie C^iiAUAf-TKii. — (jlabrous. rcriunth cainpanulatc, with a 

DiiscHin'KiN, &c. — A dwarf plant, greatly resembling li. xpathacea in its general habit of growth, though it 
differs in two important particulars ; these arc, tliat the leaves arc not so stiff and erect as in that si)ecies, and 
tlic flowers have not such long tubes. Their colour is a deep rich jrarple, and the segments of the limb of the 
perianth are largo and siircading ; they are also very fragrant. It may be observed that in speaking of most of 
the flowers of the Irithwm the terms segments and perianth are used instead of petals and corolla. The reason 
is that in all these flowers the calyx and corolla are confounded together, and there is no separate calyx ; unless, 
indeed, tho leafy spathe from which the flowers spring be so considered, as it was by some of the old botanists. 
Plants of this species of Babiana look exceedingly well in boxes under a veranda, where they can have a back- 
ground of green, from their low and compact habit of growth, and the dark rich colour of their flowers. They 
will bear growing in rather a richer soil than the other kinds ; but the manures used to enrich the soil for them 
should be only those of a cold nature, such as rotten cow-dung, or decayed leaves ; and never stable manure, unless 
it be part of a very old hotbed. 

12.— BABIANA TUBATA, G, Don, THE TUBE-LIKE BABIANA. 

SvNONYMPfi. — Babiana tubiflora,/3-K‘er.,* Gladiolus tubiflorus, Lin,; | Engiu vinos.— Dot. Mag. t. 680 ; Bot. Rep. t. 5 ; and o\xt fig, l,in 

G, tubatus, Jacq, ; G. longiflorus, And. ; Ixia tubulosa, Burm, ; Plate 7. 

Sysyrinchium Africttnum, Ilerm, ; loug-tubed Babiana ; long-flowered Spiccific Character.— Villous. Leaves lanceolate-eusiforni, and, as 
Babiana spatlics, distich. Periantli with a very long tube, and a 

ringent limb. Scapes shorter than tho leaves. Stamens ascending. 

DF.SCR1PT10N, &c The com is ovate-acuminate, and covered with several thin, dark-brown, membranous 

skins or tunics. Tho leaves are short, broad, deeply plaited, and covered with hair, except near the base, where 
they form a kind of petiole, and where they are quite smooth. The flower is very remarkable from the 
extraordinary length of tho tube of the perianth, which is often more than four inches long, and quite erect as 
long as the flower continues expanded, but drooping when it fades. The limb of the flower is open and spreading, 
and it is curiously marked with dark-red blotches. Each bulb produces from five to seven flowers, which look 
best when the bulbs are grown in ])ots, as the flowers arc thus brought near tlio eye. Tne extraordinary len^tl 
of the tube gives them a loose and untidy appearance when grown in beds or boxes , and the beauty 
curious markings is comparatively lost when seen at a distance. 

J.S.— BABIANA TUBIFLORA, Ker. THE TUBE FLOWERED BABIANA. 

ENO«AVU.G._Bot. M.?. t. 847. o" irregular limb. Upper segmont more remote limn tbc real. Sope 

Specific Character.— Villons. Leaves lancuolatc-onsiforni, and, shorter than tho leaves. Stamens erect, 
as well as tho spathos, distich. Perianth W'itii a long filiform tube, and 

Descbiption, &c.— T his species differs very little in general appearance from the preceding one, except m 
the tube of the flowers being larger and more slender, and the limb or open part smaller and more irregular. 
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The whole plant is also smaller and weaker, except the leaves, which are short and broad, and stand erect. Each 
plant produces, like those belonging to the last genus, from five to seven flowers ; and the same remarks will 
apply, though in a still stronger degree, to the best situations for growing them, so as to display the flowers to 
advantage. In the Botanical Magazine this species is described as a variety of the last, and it is stated that 
there are other intermediate varieties quite as distinct as this. 

14 .— BABIANA JilNGENS, Ker, THE GAPING BABIANA. 

Synonvme«5. — Ciladioluf) ringens, And. ; Antholyza ringens, Vahl. Spkcific Character. — Glabrous. Perianth ringcnt» upper segment 
Emckavings. — Lodd. Dot. Cab. t. 1006. and stamens erect, lower ones sccund. Leaves ensiform, plicate. 

Desciuption, &c. — A very singular i)lant, the upper segment of the limb of which is as disproportionately 
long as the tube was of the flowers belonging to the last genus. This enormous segment stands erect, with the 
stamens, which are proportionately long, and it seems gaping for whatever it can devour. The colour is a 
brilliant scarlet. This very singular plant was one of the first of the Cape bulbs received in Europe, and it was 
described and figured in a work published in 17^19 from a plant that flowered in Holland in 1697. It 
was not introduced into England till the following century, as the first trace we find of it in this country is its 
being recorded among the plants cultivated in the Chelsea Botanic Garden by Miller in 1759. It has since been 
frecjucntly lost, and reintroduced from Holland, where it ripens its seeds freely ; or direct from the Cape. It 
flowered splendidly a few years since in the collection of Messrs. Loddiges, at Hackney, where it was grown in 
front of a stove, in a border of sandy peat. It is generally increased by seed, as it produces few offsets ; but the 
seedlings vary very little from the parent. 


OTHEIl SPECIES OF BABIANA. 

B. TENUIFLORA. Swt. 

This species, which has slender blue flowers, was introduced in 1825, from the Cape. 

B. MUCRONATA, AW. 

The flowers are puqdc and yellow, tipped with a strong mucro, or sharp bristly point, at the end of each 
stjgment. It w’as introduced in 1825. 

B. PALLIDA, I/erd. 

A hybrid with very pale delicate flowers, raised by the Honourable and Reverend W. Herbert. 

B. OCHROLEUCA, G. Don. 

The flowers are cream-coloured, and are produced in great abundance from May to August. It was 
introduced from the Cape in 1825. 

B. THUNBERGII, JITer. ; ANTHOLYZA PLICATA, IPi/W. 

A splendid plant, with many spikes of purjde flowers, very different in general appearance from the other 
kinds of Babiana. It is a native of the Cape, and was introduced in 1774. 

B. OBTUSIFOLIA, A>r.; IXIA V JLLOS A, Jaeg. 

This species is often confounded with if. tillom, from which it differs principally in the colour of its flowers, 
which are of a pale violet instead of being of a dark crimson ; and in its short, obtuse loaves. It also flowers in 
May and June, while B. villosa seldom flowers before August. B. obtusi/olia was introduced in 1825. 
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GENUS XVI. 

ANTHOLYZA, Ker. THE ANTHOLYZA. 

Lin, SysU TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Spathe 2-valved. Perianth tubular, ringcnt, recurved, with a long tube, and a 6.cleft limb, the lateral segments of 
the upper lip the shortest. Stamens ascending. Stigmas three, recurved. Capsule roundish. Seeds numerous, roundish. 

Description, &c — Very remarkable plants, which differ strikingly from the Babianas both in the form and 
colour of their flowers. They have all large bulbs, or rather tubers, like those of the Ferraria^ which are flattish, 
but rather raised in the centre, and concave beneath. They all produce long spikes of large showy flowers, 
bearing from ten to forty flowers on each spike ; and they are all natives of the Cape, requiring the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbs. As the spike of flowers grows generally three or four feet high, and the leaves are 
numerous and very large, these plants are only suitable for growing in borders, where they look extremely well 
with a background of shrubs. The name of Aniholyza signifies a flower in a rage, and appears to have been 
applied from the fiery colour of the principal species. It is, however, rather a singular name for a plant 
producing such splendid flowers. 

1.— ANTHOLYZA AETIIIOPICA, Ker, THE ETHIOPIAN ANTHOLYZA. 

Synonymeb.^A. ringcuB, And, { OladioluH .ffithiopicufi, Com. ; Specific Character. — Leaves onsifonn, striated, attenuated at both 

G, pyramidalia, Burm. ; Hyacintiius AfricaniiB, Pluk. ,* the flag- ends, oblong, inucroimtc, spiked disk. Upper segment of the perianth 
leaved Antholyza ; African hyacinth ; pyramidal Corn-flag, large and stretcliud out, the rest recurved. 

Engravings.— Dot. Mng, t, 561 ; Bot. Rep. t. 32 ; and our Jiff, 

2, in Plate 8. 

Description, &c. — A stately plant growing four or five feet high, with a profusion of long, broad, spreading 
leaves, which are striped, or rather indented, but not plaited so deeply as those of the Babianas. The upper 
leaves are stiffer than the lower ones, and stand erect. The flowers are very large and handsome, and they are 
produced on both sides of the flower-spike ; from ton to forty being on each spike, and ten or twelve being 
generally open at once. It is thus evident that this species is only suitable for situations where there is plenty 
of room ; and also that when it has room, it is a very splendid ornament to a flower-garden. The best situation 
for it is a border, where its brilliant colours will be relieved by a background of grass or evergreens. It 
produces abundance of seeds, which generally ripen, and are of a deep yellow. The capsule, which somewhat 
resembles a small cherry, bursts when the seeds are ripe. The flowers appear in May or June, and continue a 
long time. The plant is quite hardy, and not so liable to be injured by wet as most of the Cape bulbs, but it 
should be taken up every second or third year, on account of the great number of offsets which it produces, and 
which weaken the parent bulb if not removed. The name of .Ethiopian, which was given to this species by Comuti, 
seems very inappropriate, as it is a native of the Cape ; but at the early period when it was first introduced 
into Europe (1633), everything not European was called Indian or African ; and it was perhaps from some 
vague notion of A^thiopia being in Africa that this plant received its name. It was first mentioned in English 
catalogues by Miller, who appears to have cultivated it in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1759. It has kept its 
place in English gardens ever since ; and bulbs may now be had at all the principal seed-shops and nurseries, 
particularly at Forrest’s nursery, Kensington, and at Chari wood's seed-shop. Covent Garden, and Carter's, 
Holbom. When this plant is wished to be particularly large and fine, a pit should be dug about eighteen 
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inches deep and a foot in diameter, at the bottom of which should be put a layer of old rotten cow-dung, and 
the pit should be filled up with very sandy loam ; or the pit may be made two feet deep, and have two or three 
layers of pebbles or broken brickbats at the bottom to ensure drainage. When thus treated, bulbs should be 
planted in October ; and the young plants protected during winter, or at least in very severe weather, by a hand- 
glass or some other covering; as the manure, &c., will, by increasing the rapidity of their growth, render the 
young stalks and leaves more succulent, and consequently more easily affected by frost. 


2.— ANTHOLYZA PR^ALTA, Dec. THE TALL ANTHOLYZA. 

Stnokyhes.— A. iEthiopica var. fi, Ker. ; A. vittigera, Sal. ; tho Specific Character. — Leaves ensiform, striated. Upper segment 
leaser Scarlet Antholyza. of perianth very long, curved ; lower one reflexed, the two lateral seg- . 

KN6RATiHGt.^Bot. Mog, t. 1172 ; Redont. Lil. t. 3^7 . ments small. 

Description, &c. — The specific names of the plants belonging to this genus appear to have been very 

unhappily applied ; for this species, which Professor De Candolle calls the “tall” Antholyza, is much shorter 

than the preceding species, and much smaller in all its parts. The flowers arc of a yellowish orange ; and instead 

of the \ong, dcep\y furrowed tube of the preceding species, they have a short tube, with the lower lip of tlu? 

corolla very much recurved, and the upper one projecting at least twice the length of the tube, wliicli gives the 

flowers even when just expanded th(^ appearance of being half fallen, or at least curled up, and in a state' of 

decay. The flower wlu'U it first opens is generally found filled with a limpid water, like the (lroj>s suspcndi^d 

under the hell of the crown imperial. This spt^cies should he planted in a very sandy border in March or April, 

or (‘von May or June, as it does not flower till September or CctobcT ; and it should he taken up every year, as 

if Huffured to remain long in the ground, it wast(*s its strength in tlio production of offsets. Tliese are often so 

numorous, tliat wIhjii the plant is taken up, it appears as if the root had hocoinc stolouiferoiis like that of couch- 

grass, &c. 


fi.-.ANTII()LYZA MONTANA, Krr. 

»SvN<)NVME,s. — (Jljulioliifi inoiilnniis, VnhL; CJ. parvifloius, 
i‘]N(;uAViN(:. — liodu. Rot. Usib, t. 1022. 


THE MOUNTAIN ANTHOLYZA. 

Specific Charactfu Lpjiv'cs filiforiTi. UpjM'r lip (►f corolla cron ; 

about fc|iial in IcngLh to tin* lower lip, wiiicli is rcllcxcil. Wcginciils 
all iiiululaUil. 


Dkscuii'TIon, Ikc . — A jdant with narrow grass-like leaves and small flowers, the si'gments of which are very 
narrow^ and so mucli undulated as to look withered as soon as they exjiaiid. It w’as introduced in lf{24. Tlie 
flowers iire more curious than beautiful, but at a little distance they look like those of some kind of Oiicidium or 
other orchidaceous jdant, and thus they have a striking appearance when scon growing in the open air; they 
arc also deliglitfully fragrant. The bulb should be planted in sandy peat or heath mould in February or March, 
and it will flower in June. 


OTHER KINDS OP ANTHOLYZA. 


A. LUCIDA, G.lJon; A. LUCIDOR, Vahli WATSONIA LUCENS, Pm., 

Has filiform leaves and purjde flowers ; it is said to have been introduced in 1825, but it is probably lost, as it 
is never seen in collections. 

A. NERVOSA, VahL; GLADIOLUS ANTHOLYZA, Poir., 

Has broad, sword-shaped leaves and flesh-coloured flowers, which are so disposed as to form a kind of cone. It 
does not appear to have been introduced. 
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GENUS XVJT. 

ANISANTIIITS, Sivt. THE ANLSANTH\3S. 

JAn. SysL TRIANDHIA MONOGYNIA. 

CJenkhic Umaracter. — Spathc 2-valv(*(l. tubular, very ftmaAA. StanumR ascending. Stigmas tbroe, spreading, dilated 

niliibiatc! ; lintb unequal, G-partod, ringont ; upper segment very at top. Capsule oblong, triangular. Seeds nuiuerous, uinged. 

long and spoon ^>l)aped, lateral ones bent upwards; three lower ones 

Description, &c. — The name “ Animnthus** signifies nne(|ual fiower, and it applies to the shape of the 
perianth, one of the segments of which projects like the Leak of a bird, or a little hood, beyond the others. The 
bulbs, or rather corms, are small and solid, and are covered with a hard dark brown shell. This genus was 
separated by the late Mr. Sweet from Aniholyza^ principally on account of its flat winged seeds, while those 
of Antholyza are roundish, or somewhat angular by compression. 


1.— ANISANTHUS SPLENDENS, Sweet. THE SPLENDID ANISANTHUS. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. 2nd Ser. t. 84 ; and our 1» in Plate 8. 

Specific Character. — Scape simple, erect. Leaves ensiform, acute, glabrous, nerved. Flowers distich. Spathe nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — A very showy plant, with a spike of deep crimson flowers, a foot long. The plant grows 
about three feet high, so that it is only fit for a border fiower ; but in a border with a background of green, it 
has a very brilliant effect. It was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1825, and in England it flowers 
in March and April. The bulbs should be planted in October in a compost of two* fourths of loam, one of peat, 
and one of fine white sand ; and they should be protected during the winter by a hand-glass from excessive rain 
and frost, taking the glass off during the day in fine open weather. They may be left in the ground for several 
years without injury, if protected from rain and frost ; the first being still more injurious than the latter, as it is 
sure either to excite the plants into premature growth, or to rot the bulbs. This species seeds freely, and it may 
be increased either by seeds, which will flower the second year, or by offsets from the parent bulb. 


2. ANISANTHUS CUNONIA, Swt. CUNO’S ANISANTHUS. 

SvNONYMF 8 .-Aulholy 7 .a Cununia, Lin.; Cunonia Antholyza, | Specific CuARACTEn.-Scape simple, flexuous. Loaves ensiform, 
Mill.; C3h»liolu« (^unonia, ; scarlet-flowcred Antholyza. attenuated at both ends, glabrous. Spike distich. Spathes lanceolate, 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 343. unequal. 

Description, See. The flowers arc of a deep scarlet, with a little yellow at the base of the tube, something 

like those of the Indian Shot {Canna Indica). The plant was introduced from Holland in 1750 ; and it w^as 
named Cunonia^ in honour of a Dutchman of the name of Ciino, who wrote a poem in Dutch verse in 17^0, in 
praise of his garden at Amsterdam. This species seeds freely, and, as the seedlings flow^cr the second year, it is 
easily propagated in that manner. The seeds should be sown as soon as they are ripe, which is generally about 
the middle of August, and kept under shelter during winter, when the largest plants will be ready for planting 
out in spring, and will probably flower in the course of the summer. It is also propagated by offsets. The 
species is rather tender, and does better in a pot in a greenhouse, where it can have plenty of air during summer 
than in the open ground. It is found wrild in Persia, as w’dl as near the Cape of Good Hope. 


G 
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GENUS XYIII. 

PETAMENES, .SW. THE PETAMENES. 

Lin, Syat, TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Genkiuc CiiAiucTRR.—Spatlir. I-vaIvcd, coTivolutr, tubular at the base. Perianth tubular, with a r)-])arte(l ringent limb ; upper segiuem 
large, cucullate ; the rent of the aeginents htuall, and tsoioewbat rcllcxcd. Staiiiciis ascending. Stigmas three, dilated. 

Description, &c. — There is only one species In this genus, whieli was separated from GlaAiolns by ]\Ir. 
Salisbury, author of several botanical works. The moaning of the gtmcric name is not known. 

1. ^PETAMENES QUADRANGULARIS, Sal, THE QUADRANGULAR CORN-FLAG. 

SvNoNVMKs. Gladiolus (juadrangularis, Kcr. ; G. abbreviatus, Specifu; Ciiaiiacter. — Leaves narrow, ensiform, sulcatcly quad- 

And. • Anthol}/a quadrangulariK, Jiurm. rangiilar. 

ENniiAViNOK. — Rot. Mag. 1. f»07 ; Rot. Rep. t. 166 ; and our fig, 

3, in Plato 8. 

Djcscrtption, &c. — This plant is distinguished from all the others belonging to Iridacecc by its very singular 
flowers. Tlie stem grows about three feet high, and the whole plant is deeply tinged with yellow and red. The 
flowers are of the same colour as the scai)c, and are only distinguished from it by being streaked with red, which 
the scape is not. They have no scent. The species is i)ropagated either by seed or offsets ; but it is now very 
seldom to be met with. The name of gitadran^ularu alludes to the leaves, which are so deeply furrowed as to 
present the shape of a Greek cross, when cut across. The culture is the same as that of Antliolyza JEthiopica, 


GENUS XIX. 

WATSONIA, Ker, THE WATSONIA. 

Lin. SysU TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic CiiARACTER.—Spalbcs 2'Valvcd. Porianth with a long curved tube, which is swollen at toj) ; and an irregular 6-partcd limb. Stamen* 
ascending. Stigmas three, bifid, recurved. Capsule oblong-trigonal. Seeds numerous, wdnged. 

Description, &c. — ^Thc plants composing this genus were separated from Gladiolus and named Watsonia by 
Miller, in honour of his friend. Sir W. Watson. Some of them differ from most of the allied genera in having 
tunicated bulbs, like a hyacinth, instead of solid bulbous conns, like a crocus. The species are all hardy ; but 
they are easily injured by wet, and are much better taken up during winter than left in the ground, unless the 
soil bo well drained. Th'^ flowers arc generally very showy, but tluiy differ very much in shape as well as 
colour ; some of the kinds being tube-shaped, others funnel-shaped, and others salver-shaped. Three or four of 
the species, W, plantaginm and its allies, are so different from the rest, that they will probably be formed into a 
different genus when botanists have time thoroughly to examine them. The kinds most nearly allied to Gladiolus 
are the handsomest, from the large size of their flowers, and tlie brilliancy of their colours. Nearly all the species 
are without scent. The fVatsonias are propagated by offsets and seeds, both of which they produce abundantly. 
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-WATSONIA ALETUOIDES, a Don. THE ALETRIS-FLOWERED WATSONIA. 


SYNONVMEs._Antliol5«.Meriancl!a,^i/.,- A . aklnmlcs «„™i. , 1 Hot. Mag. i. AadreW. Hot R™ , r-t / 

A. tulmlosa, And., Gladiolua tubiiloaus, Jacq. , fj. mm., Halo 9. • Dot. R,p. u\,i\ md our 

aAViNa._IJot. Mag. t. 441. f^>-»cTrH.-lVriamI, laboW, ,,r..n,,!„g ; .ogmont. of .ho 

Vajui'.ty — \V. a. 2. varicgata, (}. Dan.; W. ali'troi.U's, Kcr. ; <-“vib uisifonn. maicmato. 

DKScnirTiuN, &c.— Tins species rarely rises more than a foot liigli, and seldom bears more than six or eioht 
flowers, wliich arc of a deep red, and very little opened. It is a native of the Cape, and was introduced in 
It flowers in May and June. This speides varies very much when raised from seed ; the variety floured in Plato 
9 >s, however, the kind most commonly produced, and the flowers arc not only handsomer than“ those of the 
species, but they ore produced in much -greater abundane,.., there being frequently from twenty to thirty on a 
spike, and the flower-stem growing two feet high. The first .speeinien grown in England of this variety was 
imported from the Cape in 177B. 


2.— WATSONIA niTMILIS, 717/7/. THK DWARF WATSONIA. 

Synonymks— AV . lacciita, Kcr.; . (•rubopcons, ,* Gla- Specific Ciiauacteii.— Perianth fniincl -shaded, clroopino:, secunil ; 

cliolus laccatus, %Jacq. ; the lake-Cdlourcd Wutsoiiia. Rejjftnents of the limh oblong uinj pproading. liCavcH linear, with hairy 

Knukaving. — P ot. Mag. t. 0,31. &hcuths at the base. 

Vaiukty. — AV. h. vat. /3 Kcr, ; Pot. Mag. t. and our fig. 

,3, in I'Jatc 9. 

Description, &c.— T liis is one of the smallest plants of the genus, the stem rarely exceeding six inches or 
eight inches high, though the flowers are very large and handsome. They arc of aheantiW Tose-co\out, and. 
only about four or five are produced on each flower-stem. It flowers in May. This species was introduced in 
1754, when it was raised from seed brought from the Cape by a Captain Hutchinson, and given by him to 
Miller, then curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. The variety is a much flner plant than the species, and the 
flowers are more beautiful. 


3.— WATSONIA MERIANA, Ker, SYBILLA MERIAN’S WATSONIA. 

Synonymes. — Antholyza Meriana, Lin.; Meriana rubra, Trew ; Specific Character. — Perianth funnel-shaped, recurved, drooping, 
red-flowered Aiitholy/a. segments of the limb obtuse, spi'eadiiig, and equal. Leaves linear, 

Engraving. — Pot. Mag. t. 418. cusiform. 

Variety. — W. m. 2 punieca, W. M. var. y Ker. ; Dot. Mag. t. 

1194 ; and our Jig. 2, in Plato 9. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, and quite worthy of the fair lady whose name it bears ; Dr. 
Trew, of Nuremberg, having named it early in the last century in honour of Syhilla Merian, a lady celebrated 
both for her skill as an artist and her knowledge as a naturalist. It was introduced by seed in 17*^6, and it 
requires no other care than planting in the open border in a light sandy peat, and taking up occasionally to 
remove the offsets, which arc produced in great abundance. The variety is still handsomer than the species. 


4.— WATSONIA FULGIDA, SaL THE DARK-SCARLET WATSONIA. 

Synonymes.— Antholy'/.:i fulgcns, And. ; Watsoiiia iridifolia, var. Specific i.’Haracter. — Perianth heut, with an erect tube ; scgmonis 
fulgens, Ker, ; Gladi«lu8 iridifolius, Jacq . ; G. uiargiiiatus, y of the limb unequal, spreading, oval, oblong, and acutish. Leaves 
Thunb, eiisiform, nerved. 

Engravings. — Pot. Mag. t. COO ; Dot. Rep. t. 192. 

Description, &c.— ‘Tliis species is perliaps the tallest and handsomest of the Watsonias ; tlie stem, which is 
frequently above six feet high, being branched, and producing several upright spikes of flowers, each spike nearly 
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a foot long, and bearing from ten to twenty large bright-scarlet flowers, which are produced on both sides of the 
stem, but converge slightly togetlier towards the light. The bulb is kidney-shaped, and it should be grown in a 
large deep pot in sandy peat, requiring no particular care, except supplying it freely and regularly with water 
when it is about to flower. It is necessary to grow this species in a pot, as it does not flower till September, and 
consequently would not have time to mature its new bulb in the open air. The pot should, however, be sunk in 
the border, or lawn, to allow the plant to flower in the open air ; where it will produce a splendid effect, as it will 
continue in bloom a month or six weeks, if not destroyed by frost. The leaves are numerous and very broad and 
shining ; they arc long, and slightly attenuated at each end. It is i)ropagated by s()ods and offsets, both of 
which it produces in abundance, and it flowers freely. It is to be j)rocurcd in all the seed-shops (at Charlwood’s, 
Covent Ciarden, and at Forrest’s Kensington, under the name of Antholyza fuhjcns^ and of Carter, Ilolborn, 
under the name of IVaUonia fuhjldAi), and it is generally planted in March ; by i)lanting the bulb in January or 
February, however, and kctjping it in a greenhouse or vinery, where the temperature is from fifty-five to sixty 
degrees, and not bringing the pot into the open air till May or June, its flowering season may be greatly 
prolonged ; as it will flower in July and continue producing fresh blossoms till the beginning of October. 


5.— WATSONIA ROSEO-ALBA, Kcr, THE ROSE-COLOTIRED AND WHITE WATSONIA. 

Synonymr. — L'lsidioiuH roHCd-albtih, Spfoific Ciuractkr. — P eriunth bent, with an tiprigbt tube, and 

EsciRAViNCJ. — Dot. Mnp. t. .037. a nearly I’eprnlar, Kpreadiiij^ limb ; Rejjincnts lanecolatc-acuminated. 

Varikty. — W. r. a. 2 vuiicgata, Kcr ; Hot. IMag. t, 1193. FIowcih difetieli. Leaves ensit’orm, with tliickcned margins. 

Dkschiption, &c. — T he hjaves of this species arc rather short, narrow, .and somewhat twisted at the base. 
Tlio stem is slightly bent, and the flowers hav(^ very long tubes in i)roportion to the limb, the segments of which 
arc narrow, and jiointod something like those of the Jessamine. The colour is a pinkish-white, deepening in the 
tube, and at the base of the segments, into a d(‘cided ])ink. llie flowers of the variety arc pink, blotched with a 
deep rose-colour. There is said to be another variety, the flowers of which are purple. 

C.— WATSONIA BREVIFOLIA, Ker. THE SHORT-LEAVED WATSONIA. 

Synonvmks.— (J ladioluti carynpbyllui, IJouU. ; G. luarginatUH, Simccific CuARAn KR.— rcrianlh caiiipanulatc, with a spreading limb ; 

var. ;3. Thunh. ; Antboly/.a spicuia, jindr. inner segments the broadest ; tube tiliforin, length of sputlie. Flowerei 

ENt;RAViN(;.s Jb>t. ]Mag. t, (iOl ; Andrews’s Bot. Rep. t. 5G; ami secund. Ijcaves lanceolate, n«TVcd, bomewliat falcate, very short. 

our 7 ///. 1, in Plate 9. 

Description, &c. — T he flowers of this species arc of a bright orange, and they arc always produced on one 
side of the sj)ike. They have short tubes, and the segments of tlui limb are broad and equal. The leaves are 
broad and very short, and the flower-stem is often noi above six inelujs high. The bulb should be planted in a 
dry sandy bank, or in a pot in sandy peat or heath mould, in October with the Hyacinths, and it will 
flower ill May. 


7.-_AVATSrAHA ROSEA, Ker. THE ROSE-COLOURED WATSONIA. 

Synokymes. — Gladiolus glumiiceus, Vahl. ; G. pyraniidatus, Sukcific Character. — Perianth funnel-shaped, with a nearly regu- 
Andr»; G. iridifolia, tmr. 8j»eeiosa, Jaaq. ; G. luargiuutus, var* lar, spreudiug, drooping limb, and an erect slender tube. Sputbo 
purpurous, Thimb. )*yramidal Watsonia. equal in length to the t.ibe. The flowers arc panicled. Leaves 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 1072 ; Bot. Rep. t. 335. lorulely-lanceolate, with earlilagiiious margins. 

Description, &c. — This is one of the tallest and handsomest of all the species. The stem generally grows 
above four feet high, with long spikes of large and handsome rose-coloured flowers, with purple anthers. This 
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noble species is well adapted for growing as a border flower, with a background of evergreens, or for planting in 
groups on a lawn ; care being taken in both cases to form a pit for it two feet deep and two feet in diameter, of 
very sandy loam, if the soil should not be of that character. The proportion should bo two j)arts of sand to one 
of light turfy loam. TN’licn sand cannot readily bo procured, peat mixed with about a third of loam or vegetable 
mould will do very nearly as well, 

8.— WATSONIA STRICTIFLORA, Ker. THE UPRICHIT-FLOWERED WATSONIA. 

Ev^RiiviKr.. — Bot. Maj?. t. J40fi. outer seginents oMong, niiicroimto ; three imior ones hrouilor, ohovato- 

SpKciFir Chikactfr. — Perianth utrait, with an erect, dender, elliptic, anil niarginate at the apex. I.eiivcs enaiform, with a atnnig 
striated tube, and a salver-ahajied, regular, spreading limb ; the three middle nerve. 

Description, &c. — A very remarkable species. The bulb is solid and about the size of a largo nutmeg, 
with a thick, brown, membraneous intogiiinent. The leaves arc from four to six inches long, and about half an 
inch broad. The stem wbicli rises above them is very slender, and boars only two flowers. The flowers have 
a very slender tube, and a regular, salvt^r-sbapcd limb, of a cherry red colour, but marked with a dark purple 
stiir, one point of it being at the base of each segment. The anthers are of a dark jmrplc, with yellow pollen, 
and the stigmas of a deep rose-colour. When the flower hegins to fade, the points of its segments converge?, so 
as to make the limb of the flower appear almost cup-shaped. It was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, 
hy the lion, and Rev. William Ilcrhert, in 1810. 


D.—WATSONIA MARGINA'JA, Ker. THE EMARGINATE OR SCEPTIlE-FLOWEllEl) WATSONIA. 

SvNONVMF*?. - Txia sccptiiim, Ilort, ; 1. marginata, Ait, ; rJludin- ScFCinr CiiAKArTKii. — Perianth futimd-sliaix’d, with six teeth in tlie 
Ins mai'ginatiiN, Thunh. Lnng-spiked tliioat, and will) a spreadijig limb, ainl u sljort, hlendcr, erect tube. 

Engraving. — Bot, Mag. t. GUll. Stigmas bifid. Spike of flowciH doise, compound at the base. Leaves 

Variety. — W. m. 2 minor, Ker., Bot. Mag. 1530 ; Ixia carti- eiisiform, nerved witli thickened margins, 
lacfinea, J,ani. 

Description, &c. — A very sidendid, Ixia-looking plant, with a long spike of donsely-crowded pink flowers, 
which are salver-shaped, with scarcely any tube, and broad ccjual segments to the limb. This is almost the only 
kind of ia ihiit is fragrant, and its flowers smell something like noycau. The bulb is compressed, and 

somewhat kidney-shaped ; and the stem, which is woody at the base, is strong and erect, and about three or four 
feet high. The leaves arc broad, strongly nerved, and somewhat shorter than the stem. This species, wliich is 
very distinct from most of the other kinds, is generally known by nurserymen and seedsmen, under the name of 
Ixia acoptriun. It is a native of the low sandy hills near the Cape of Good Hope, where it was found by 
Thunberg in such abundance, that be describes the bills as looking at a little distance as if covered with a rose- 
coloured carpet. It was introduced in 1774. It is generally grown in large and very deep pots, in sandy ]>cat, 
and it flowers freely in July and August. The bulb is generally planted about Christmas, and the plant is kept 
in the greenhouse till it is ready to flower, when the pot may be plunged into a flower-border, or the c(?ntral bed 
of a regular flower-garden. Owing to the number and close adherence of small spikclets, wliicb spring from the 
main flower stem, and wliich flower later, the flow’er spike lias the singular appearance of beginning to expand its 
flowers in the centre instead of at the base. 
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lO.^WATSONJA PUNCTATA, Ait. J30TTED-FL0WERED WATSONIA. 

SvNowYMF. — Txia punctata, Andr. Jinib, and very short tube ; segincnts obovate, and dotted in lines, 

KNGitAvjNo. — Hot. Rep, t. 177. Spike tlirce-flowcred. Stem jointed. Leaves linear, and sheatbing 

SpFCiFKJ ('Haiucteh. — Perianth salver -sljaped, with a spreading j the stem. 

Description, &(j. — This species is certainly much more like an Ixia than a IVatsonia. The segments of the 
perianth are dark purjrh*, and marked with dotted lines, whence the name of punctata. The sjiecies is tender, 
and should be grown in a pot in a greenhouse or frame, as it will not bear the open air, except in the very 
middle of summer. The soil should be a liglit sandy peat or heath mould, and the bulb should be planted in 
October to flower in Ajiril or May. It is a native of the warm valleys near the Cape of Good Hope, and it was 
introduced in the year IHOD. 


1J.--.WATS()NIA 1»LANTA(;INEA, Xvr. THE PLANTAIN-LIKE WATSONIA. 

SvNONYMEK. — Ixiii ]>lant!igin('u, AU. ; 1. trilinra, Jinrm. ; (Jlndioliis Sfkcific ('nARArrF,R. — Perianth salvcr-sbaped, with a sijort, narrow 
alopeeiiiuides, 7'hutifi, ; Plialaiigimii ^iiicalutii, /Ann. Siuali-Ilowered tube, and a cam paiiu late spreading limb. Spike distich, crowded. 
WulHonia, b'ox.luil Walsonia. Stem 2-edged. Leaves nairow, eiisiform, all erect; lower ones 

KN(JiiAViN(i. — Hot. Mag. t. nb.'J. falcate aiul fistular, the rest solid. 

Descuiption, iVe. — This species is still more unlike a JValsoma than the last, as the spike of flowers 
r(!sembli‘H that of a Uvnmtca, ami the flowers themselves are small and blue. The j>lant is seldom above a foot 
liigli with a flexihl(! sj»ik(!, dtaisely cloth, d with flowers. There are only three short leaves, wdiich are all 
slightly marked with long dots in lines, and the lower one of which is fistular, while the u])pcr ones arc solid, 
and deejdy sheatliing the stem. Among tlie other jieeuliarities of this sjtecies, is that of its frequently producing 
in its flower sj)athes, one, two, or three small oblong bulbs, instead of flowers ; and that these bulbs, which fall 
off when rij)e, like rlju^ seeds, will groNv if j)hint(*il, aud produce flowers, ^vc., as well as those, which spring in the 
usual way from th(‘ collar or ring at the base of the old bulb, and are called offsets. It was found by Thunberg, 
growing on tlie margins of roads and footjiatlis near the (\T,j>e. 


12.— .WATSONIA COMPAI^TA, Litdd. THE COMl’ACT WATSONIA. 

Knciiavinu. — Lodd. Hot. (’jib, t. 1577. and a uprcadiug equal limh. Spikes densely branched at the base. 

SiM-.ciFU' (hiAiiAi iKu. — IVriaiitli salver- sliapod, with a short tube. Leaves narrow, eiisiform, nerved. 

Description, &<;. — Closely resembling Uatsonia jdantai/mea \n its general appearance, as far as regards the 
shape and colour of the flowers, ami the (hmse manner in which they clothe the flower-spike ; but difTcring in 
the leave.s, whieb arc not tubular, and in the plant not having the habit of producing bulbs instead of flowers, in 
the flower-sjiatbe. It flowers in June, and may be grown in the ojien air, in a border of sandy peat. It is 
figured ill the Botanical Ckibiiiet, published by Messrs. Loddiges, and appears to have been only grown in their 
nursery, in their bulb border, in front of one of the hothouses. Messrs. Loddiges add to their description of this 
plant, that “ before and during the flowering season, it should be well watered.” It is increased by offsets. 
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la— WATSONIA SPICATA, Ker, THE SPIKED WATSONIA. 

SvNONVMEs.— Ix‘ia fistulosa, jSitoj ; I. terctifolia, ,• Gladio- Specific Cuaractkr. — Perianth Balver>Rhnpcd, iirith a short tube, 

lus fistuIosiiR, Jacq, Hollow.leaved Ixia, Cylindrical-leaved Wat- and a spreudiug, equal, canipanulate limb. Spike distich, dcnscly- 
gonia. flowered. Leaves cylindric.al, blunt, and muernnate at the apex. 

Engraving* — Bot. Mag. t. 52«3. i hstuhir. 

Description, See, — This very remarkable plant is evidently nearly allied to Watsoma planta<jhiea^ already 
described ; the flowers are white, tipped with pink, instead of bcino; blue ; they arc also larger, and arc disposed 
in a looser, better fonned spike. The leaves are, however, the most remarkable, as they arc cylindrical and 
hollo'w, being perfectly smooth on the outside, and tipped with a little, soft point or mucro, in the centre of the 
extremity of the cylinder. This species is very apt to produce small bulbs, “ of the size and form of a grain of 
oats,” in the flower-spathes instead of flowers ; sometimes only a few of these bulbs arc produced, and the other 
part of the spike is covered with flowers ; but very often there are no flowers at all, and their place throughout 
the whole of the flower-spathe, is supplied by miniature bulbs. 


OTHER SPECIES OF WATSONIA. 


W. ANGUSTA, Kcr, 

This species has small, narrow, scarlet flowers. It was introduced in 1825. 


W. IRIDIFOLIA, Jacq. 

A tall, handsome plant, with Iris-like leaves, and flame-coloured flowers. Nearly allied to JV, fuhjida. 
Introduced in J795. 

W. RUBENS, Ker, 

The flowers are red, and have red spathes. Introduced in 1825. 


GENUS XX. 

GLADIOLUS, Kcr, THE CORN-FLAG. 

Lin, Syst, TRIANDIUA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character, — Spathe 2-valvcd. Perianth tubular at the entire, (^aj)sule ujouibranaccous, Bomowhat triagonal. Seeds numerous 
base ; limb 0-partcd ; segments irregular, or nearly equal. Slaiiiens winged, 
three, ascending ; antbcrB parallel. Stigmas tliree, somewhat dilated, ■ 

Description, &c. — The Gladioli or Corn-flags are well-known showy flowers, two species of which arc 
natives of Europe ; and the others (amounting to fifty-eight, besides varieties) are cither from the Cape or 
hybrids. The shape of the flowers in nearly all the species is alike : the calyx and corolla are confounded 
together, and the jicrianth thus formed is tubular, and divided into six segments. In some cases these segments 
arc nearly equal ; but generally three of them arc much larger than the others, and elevated, so as to form a 
distinct upper lip. TIic three upper segments of the perianth arc generally connivent, that is, growing so closely 
together as to form a sort of hood ; and the three lower segments aro generally loose and spreading. The three 
stamens arc upright, terminating in upright anthers ; and the three stigmas are hollow, and somewhat grooved. 
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The sood-vessel or capsule is ovate-oblong, and somewhat thrcc-sidcd ; and the seeds are very numerous, and 
winged, or furnished wdth a feathery substance like those of some of the Comjmitm* These are the characters 
of Mr. Bellenden Kcr*s genus Gladiolus; but the genus Gladiolus of Linnaeus embraced a much wider range, 
and took in the modem gmerti, Anomatheca^ Tritonia^ Bahiana^ and Watsonia^ besides several kinds of 
The genus was formerly principally characterised by its sword-shaped leaves, which gave rise to the name of 
Ensatas^ by w^hich Jussieu distinguished the Corn-flag tribe. Gladiolus also signifies a sw’ord; and it appears 
to have applied to the original genus since the time of Dioscorides ; at present it is not so appropriate, as the 
sword-shaped leaves are commf)n to many genera. 

Most of the species contained in the modern genus Gladiolus^ being natives of the Cape of Good Hope, require 
alternate seasons of drought and moisture, or, in other words, of complete rest and excitement. They should 
consequently be grown in dry sandy soil, in a warm situation (as for example, on a sloping bank in front of a 
south wall), and either taken up in winter, or sheltered from the heavy rains that generally fall at that season. 
All the bidhs an; more injur(;d by excessive moisture during the dormant season, than even by frost; 
provided they were quit(; dry when tlic frost set in. The reason for this is, that the bulbs in their native 
country are only accustom(*d to niointun; in their growing season ; and thus when the ground around them is 
Baturat(;d with rain th(;y arc stimulated into premature activity, as they seem to suppose tlieir growing season 
lias arrived. Tliis unnaturnl growth, at a season when the nourishment of the plant is not matured, of course 
(;xhausts it, and it falls a ])rey to the first disease that attacks it. The common and Turkish Gladioli^ on the 
(!ontrary, may rcMuain iti the ground all the y(;ar without injury, and the common Gladiolus is so hardy, and 
increasiw so rji])i<lly by its numerous offsets, that in the course of a f(5W years it becomes as troublesome as a 
w’oed. All the kinds an; very fret; floworors; and most of them are remarkably handsome, either for growing 
as border-flowers, or in groups on a lawn. 

h^dLADiniAJS COi'IJLKATUS, Sivt TIJE f^POON-TIPPED GLADIOLUS. 

llyanwiNc . — Hril. 2ii<l Sen (. 1 10. I rJnturntnl. Sopninits of fhr j)rriiiu(Ii rllipfio-ovjito, somewhaf ohfnsr*, 

St’i'.i rric CiiAiiArrhii, — Ia'iivcs vniri>i\\ :ilni(>nl liucnr, 2-nnwd, / :iinJ spread lower fu'ginvutis voncuvv und spooUmBhajwd ; tuba much 
stUr, iipri^ibtf iiud p:hiurons, ulteunuted iit the apex; the imirgiu uud / hluirter thuii the sputhe. 
the eentiul nerve tnv very prominent. Srupc simjdr, slender, and I 

Diwcbij'Ikw, &c. — A curious j»)ant, witli a wry slender stem, sometinn.- nearly two foot long. The leaves 
are very narrow, straight, and rigid, tajn-ring to a sharp point. TIio central nerve is very prominent on both 
sides ; thus aj)i)roaehing the leaf of Ventamews ijiiadrawiiilm-h. The sj>athe is two-valvcd, and hotli the valve.s 
are nineh longer than the tube of the ])eriautli ; they arc broadly lanceolate before the flower expands ; but they 
afterwards roll inwards, and aj)pear very narrow. The flower is white; the three upper segments are about 
half tho size of the lower ones, and more (u-eet; they arc stained with a red feathery mark, somewhat 
eompass-8hai)ed ; the lower segments are white, and the central one spoon-shajicd. Tho stamens are short, and 
tho anthers very lung and upright, with straw-coloured pollen. The style is white, and the stigma three-cleft, 
with the segments very slender at the base, hut dilated at the ends. The plant has a very singular appearance, 
from the very slender, stiff, upright loaves, whieli surround the flower, nn.l the curved spoon-shaped lower lip. 

A native of the Capo ; introduced in 1809. It requires to be kept in a greenhouse, as it flowers in February 
and March. 
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2.— GLADIOLUS VERSICOLOR, Andr. THE CHANGEABLE GLADIOLUS. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 19 ; Bot. Mag. t, 1042, o. | round tube, with nearly equal, ovate segmonts. Leaves linear, cunei- 

Specific Character. — Perianth cainpanulate, with a short, rather I form, three-ribbed. 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, the flowers of wliich somewhat resemble in colour those of the parrot- 
comflag, though they arc very different in shape, the segments of the perianth being long and tapering, undulated 
at the margin, and somewhat recurved. This species was introduced in 1794, and it flowers in May and June. 
It is very fragrant in an evening, and each flower-stem generally produces four flowers. The name of mrdcolor 
appears to allude to a slight change visible in the colour of the flowers about sunset, when they take a curiously 
shifting hue, like that perceivable in shot silk when held up to the light. This peculiarity makes the plants of 
this and the following species extremely well adapted for planting in boxes under a veranda, or in any situation 
where they are likely to be seen with the setting sun shining on them. 


3.— GLADIOLUS LiEVIS, Ker. THE SMOOTH GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyme. — G. versicolor, var. binervis, JCcr. Specific Character. — Perianth drooping, sccund ; apathe longer 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1042, e. than the tube. Leaves two-nerved. 

Description, &c. — Closely resembling the preceding species, but with the points of the segments of the 
perianth loss undulated, and consequently less like those of a Fcrraria. The colours arc also very variable, and 
appear to cluinge in the setting sun ; but as blue ])rcdominates instead of red, the general effect is that of coldness 
instead of the rich glow disjdayed by the hues of G. versicolor » G, Iccvis is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and it was introduced in KIOG. The culture is the same as for the other species. 


4.— GLADIOLUS SUAVEOLENS, .4/7. THE FRAGRANT GLADIOLUS. 

Synonymes. — G. versicolor, var. tcuuior, Sims; G. versicolor, curved tube, and a deep nearly equal limb ; upper pcgmcnts of limb 
Hort, elliptic, bluntisli, omarginatc, convolute, and undulated at tbe apex ; 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 556 ; and our Jig. 2, in Plate 10, under lateral ones narrower. Loaves threo-uerved, Rtriated, shorter than the 
the name of G. versicolor. sheath. 

Specific Character. — Perianth campanulatc, with u short rather 

Description, &c. — The flowers arc of a jiale yellow or straw colour, dotted in the upper part with rod spots. 
The leaves arc ribbed, hut not quadrangular, like those of some of the species. The species is a native of the 
Cape, and it was introduced in 1799. It may he grown cither in pots, or in the open air ; but in the latter cast; 
it will require protection during winter. It is most suitable for pots, as its curious markings are scarcely seen 
when it is grown far from the eye. 


6.— GLADIOLUS RECURVUS, Ker. THE RECURVED, OR VIOLET-SCENTED CORNFLAG. 

Synonymek. — G. cariiiatuR, ; G. punctatus, Jaeg. ; G. trislis, Specific Character. — Perianth campauulately ringent, and com- 

var. punctatus, Thunh, ; G. alatus, Schneev. ; G. odorus, Sal. ; pressed at the sides ; outer segments lanceolate and recurved ; inner 
G. ringens. And. ones somewhat wedge-shaped at the base. Leaves linear, smooth, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 578 ; Bot. Kep. t. 27 ; and our Jig. 1, except the midrib, which is promiueut. 
in Plate 10. 

Description, &c.— This species is easily distinguished not only by its colour, which is a beautiful violet 
tinged with yellow, and its scent, which resembles that of the violet, or rather of the orris-root, but by the sheath, 
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which rises from the bulb, and envelops the base of the stem. This sheath is white, mottled with a purplish- 
brown, and it is as glossy as the finest porcelain, which indeed it greatly resembles. Each bulb sends up three 
leaves, and a stem about two feet high, with a flower-spike of from two to five flowers. The stem is never 
branched, though it is so represented in Miller’s figure, probably through a mistake of the draughtsman. When 
the flowers first expand they will be found, if closely examined, to be yellow, so closely dotted over vrith very 
small violet-blue spots as to look quite blue at a distance ; and in this state the flowers are very beautiful. In 
the course of two or three days, however, the dots disappear, the whole flower becomes of a pale and somewhat 
dull violet-blue. The stigmas, which are green, arc larger than the anthers, and gracefully curved. This species 
was first grown in England in 17^)0 by Miller, who raised it from Cape seeds. In 1774 it was reintroduced into 
Kew Cardens by Mr. Masson, who gave it the name of carinata^ or keeled, from the projecting midrib of the 
leaf. When it flowered, it was, however, immediately recognised to be the same plant as that of Miller. 
Thunberg describes a variety with the same fragrance, &c., but with flesh-coloured flowers. It is, like many of 
the other Cape Iridaccm, quite able to resist the cold of an English winter — at least all the cold that it is likely 
to meet with in the neighbourhood of London ; but it must be kept dry, or at any rate so placed that no stagnant 
water may remain round the cr)rm. It does not, however, bear taking up in autumn and replanting in spring, 
as it flowe rs in April ; and unless it be planted in September or October the plant has not time to develop its 
growth. It succeeds very well grown in pots, as its roots do not require much room ; and though the stem is 
more dwarf, it looks better on that account, as the scantiness of its flow^ers is thus rendered less conspicuous. In 
other respects its culture is the same as that of the preceding species ; but it has the advantage, when raised from 
seed, of coming into flower much earlier, and of never failing to produce flowers every season. 


6.— GLADIOLUS GRACILIS, TTcr. THE SLENDER GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyme. — G. punctatuB, var. Soland. Bcgincnts, tube equal iu length to the Bpathc. Leaves linear, the 

Engkaving. — H ot. Mug. t. r»(i2. marginal ribs projecting, and the midrib depressed. Scape flexuous, 

Specific Character. — Perianth ringent, with lanceolate obtuse kneed. 

Description, &c. — This is one of the least ornamental of all the kinds of Gladiolus, from the great length 
and slenderness of the stem, its narrow leaves, and few flowers. The bulb is very small, and tlic stem rises 
without any branches two or three feet high, w’itli only three or four very short linear leaves. There are seldom 
more than three flowers, which are of a pale lilac, and liave their lower segments spotted with black. They are 
without fragrance. This species is quite hardy ; and in any common garden soil it may be left in the ground all 
the winter without any protection. It will, however, be advisable to plant it tolerably deep (say four inches, or 
six inebes), as it has a tendency to rise out of the ground like the Crocus. 


7.— GLADIOLUS CARNEUS, Jacq, THE FLESH-COLOURED GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyme. — G. cuspidatus, Andr. ments and a somewhat incurved tube ; the upper segment the broadest, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 591 ; Bot. Rep. t. 147 ; and our fig, convolute n:id somewhat recurved at the apex, the lower ones 
3, in Plato 10. narrower and dependent. Leaves ensiform, striated, glabrous, niaigi- 

Specific Character. — Perianth subringent, with nearly equal seg- natc. Scale flexuous. Flowers drooping. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant growing two or three feet high, with broad sword-sliaped leaves, 
edged with a narrow white cartilaginous margin. The flowers are very large, with a long tube, and rather 
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narrow-pointed segments ; the lower three having a brilliant carmine diamond-shaped spot in the centre of each. 
The spathes are broadly inflated, and the flower-spike is decidedly distich ; that is, the flowers are nearly equally 
disposed on both sides. The flowers have no scent; but from their large size, and beautiful colour, and from the 
great abundance in which they are produced, the plant is very ornamental. It is, however, too large for 
growing in pots or boxes, and looks best planted out on a lawn in a prepared pit, as will be directed for 
Gladiolus pudihundus. It is a native of the country near the Cape of Good Hope ; and it was introduced in 
1796 . It flowers in May and June. 

8 . — GLADIOLUS CUSPIDATUS, Jacq. THE SHARP-POINTED GLADIOLUS. 

SvNONYMRs. — G. undulatus, Lin.; G. tristis, var, hastatus, Spkcipic Character. — P erianth erect, funnel shaped. Segments 
Thunb. ; Tall cornflag. of tlie limb undnlatcd, ohtnsc, upper lateral ones ovate oblong, upper- 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 582 ; Dot. Rep. t. 219 ; and our fig. most one laigcr, lower ones much smaller, equal and somewhat re- 
4, in Plate 10. curved. Leaves ensiform, striated, shorter than the stem. 

Description, &c. — This is one of the most remarkable species of the genus, from the great length and 
undulation of the segments of the perianth. The flowers, which arc produced in May and June, are cream- 
coloured, but the lower segments arc marked with a very rich and most remarkable stain, which looks like a 
spot of gold worked on dark purple velvet. This mark is much larger and more brilliant in some flowers than 
in others — in some indeed it is scarcely visible. This plant is a native of the plains near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and it was introduced in 1795, that great year for the introduction of (^ape bulbs into England, In that 
year the Cape of Good Hope was ceded to the English ; and English botanists, who had been before compelled 
to obtain the Cape plants by a circuitous route through Holland, were now enabled to procure them direct from 
Africa. This circumstance appears to have given a great impulse to the culture of Cape plants, and particularly of 
Cape bulbs ; for we find the Botanical Magazine for 1790, and the ten subsequent volumes, almost filled with these 
beautiful flowers. Want of care in their culture, or rather a want of knowledge of the general principles of 
physiology on which that culture ought to be directed, appears to have caused them to be comparatively 
neglected ; but they are so beautiful, and so easily managed, when the general principles of their culture are 
understood, that it appears only necessary to call attention to them to have them become general favourites. 

9. — GLADIOLUS PUDIBUNDUS, Swt. THE BLUSH-FLOWERED GLADIOLUS. 

Engravings. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2n(l Series, t. 140 ; Paxton’s perianth sljortcr than llic scape; segments ovatc-lanccolatc, obtU!<e, 
Mag. of Bot. vol. 2. p. 197 ; and omv fig. 1, in Plate 11. undulated at the margin, rccurvcdly sjwcading. 

Specific Character. — F lowers somewhat inverted ; tube of the 

Description, &c. — This very sliowy plant is a hybrid, raised by the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, between 
G. cardinaUs., and G. hlandus. The stem is straight, cylindrical, and smooth ; and it grows between two feet 
and three feet high. The leaves are broad, deeply ribbed, and sword-shaped. The flowers are large, of a deep 
rose-colour, and very handsome ; and they arc well and regularly disposed on each side of the spike. The spike 
is somewhat twisted, so as to give the flowers, which are ten in number, a spreading character. Both the style 
and stigmas arc gently curved, and of a delicate white ; and the anthers are large, and of a rich, dark purple. 
The bulbs of this species flower best when they arc planted in pits prepared for them in the following manner. 
Each pit should be about two feet deep, and two feet in diameter, and two or three layers of broken brickbats, 
potsherds, pebbles, &c., should be laid at the bottom, so as to fill the pit to the depth of about six inches. Tlic 
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pit should then be filled up with a mixture of two-fourths sand, one of loam, and one of decayed leaves or peat, 
and the bulbs should be planted two or tlirce inches deep. The pit should bo covered with a handglass, over 
which in severe frost, or excessive rain, a mat may be spread ; but this should bo taken oflf when not absolutely 
necessary, and the glass itself should be raised in the middle of the day, whenever the weather is fine and open. 
Thus treated, the plants will flower magnificently. In September or October, according to the season — that is 
in September if the summer has been warm and dry, and in October if it has been cool and moist— the bulbs 
may be taken up, if their oflsets are to be removed. The bulbs may be replanted in other pits filled with 
fresh soil ; or they may be put into pots to flower the following year ; a compost of equal parts of very sandy 
loam and peat being used for filling the pots. The plants may then be kept in the greenhouse, or a frame, during 
the winter, and the pots plunged into the open border in spring. This last mode is by far the most economical, 
as the expense of making and filling the pits is considerable, and the gladioli, if taken up, should not be replanted in 
the same soil. It also prevents the untidy appearance presented by the leaves after the plant has done flowering ; 
as the pot can he taken out of the border, and carried to some reserve ground to mature its leaves, while its 
place can bo Mod up by annuals, brought forward for that purpose, by sowing them, and keeping them in pots, 
till they are ready tor transplanting. This plan answers very well, as most of the Gladioli flower in May ; and 
the spring-sown annuals may safely be kept in their pots till June. It must bo observed, however, that the 
Gladioli never produce either such brilliant flowers, or such tail and vigorous stems in pots, as they do when 
planted in the open ground. 

10.— GLADIOLUS MOBTOMA-Vl'S, W. Herb. MR. MORTON’S GLADIOLUS. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. .3680 ; and 4, in Plate 11. rous ; tube of the periantli nearly equal to the scape. Segmentf; 

Sprcific (^iiARACTKU. — Lcitvcs uumorous, broad, acuinin.ntc, and rcilcxcd, spreading with undulated margins, 
strongly nerved ; slightly twisted towards the apex. Flow’crs nuinc- 

Description, kc , — A handsome species with numerous pale pink flowers, and broad yellowish green leaves. 
It is a native of the east coast of Southern Africa, from which it was sent to England in 1837, by Mr. Morton, 
after whom it has boon named. Its culture is the same as that of G, natalcmsls, 

11.— GLADIOLUS DEBILIS, W. Herb, THE WEAK CORNFLAG. 

Engraving. — ^Bot, M.ig. t. 2585. 

Specific Character.— Leaves linear, suiootli. Segments of the perianth all spreading open, oval, .md pointed. 

Description, &c. — T he flowers arc solitary, and they are very dificrent from those of most of the other kinds 
of Gladiolus, as all tho segments of the perianth arc spread open like those of the Ixias ; and the two inner 
segments arc marked with a rich dark rose-c(dourcd spot near the base. The other parts of the flower are white. 
The leaves and stem are both very long and slender, and very weak. It is a native of tho Cape, whence it was 
introduced in 1822. It should be grown in a pot in a greenhouse, where it will flower in May. 

12.— GLADIOLUS ANGUSTUS, Sims. THE NARROW-LEAVED GLADIOLUS. 

Synonymeb. — G. africanus, iBocr. ; G. tristis, rar. cordatus, Thun. | tube, and a dilated funnel-shaped limb much longer than the spathe. 
Engraving — Dot. Mag. t. 602. Segments ovate, flat ; lower ones ovute-Ianccolaic. Leaves linear. 

Specific Character.— Perianth with an elongated nearly straight Flowers secund. 

Description, &c.— T he loaves are very narrow, and grass-like ; they have a prominent midrib, and are 
shorter than tho stem. The stem grows about two feet high, and is slightly bending. The flowers are rather 
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small, and seciind. They have no scent, and arc not very handsome. The tube is rather long and very slender, 
and the segments are flat and spreading. The general colour of the flower is a dingy white ; but the lower 
segments are stained with a heart-shaped mark of red. It is one of the oldest Cape species in Europe ; as it was 
in cultivation by Miller in 1757. It is easily propagated by seeds or offsets ; but it is hardly worth growing, 
as it is not a free flowerer, and its flowers have but little beauty even when they do appear. 

13. — GLADIOLUS VOMERCULUS, Jacq. THE SPADE GLADIOLUS. 

SvNONYMrs. — G. bastatufi, Vahl, ; G. tristiis, var. liastatus, 8i*rcific Character. — Perianth funnel-shaped, ringent. Segments 
Thunh. unequal. Leaves linear, striated. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 15G4. 

Description, &c. — The very odd name of Spado Gladiolus, seems to have been given to this species on 
account of a peculiar mark on the lower segments of the perianth, which resembles in form the spade on playing- 
cards, but the colour of which is yellow edged with blue. The specific names have nearly the same meaning ; 
as vomerculus signifies the coulter of a ploughshare ; and hastatus, a spearhead or halbert. The general colour of 
the flower is of a bluish white. The leaves arc narrow, and dcejdy furrowed, and a curiously marked sheath, 
which enfolds them towards the base, is mottled and shining. The flowers are produced in April and May. The 
species is a native of the country near the Cape of Good Hope, and it was introduced in 181 6. The culture is 
the same as for the other species. 

14. — GLADIOLUS EDULIS, Burchell THE EATABLE GLADIOLUS. 

Engraving. — Bol. Reg, t. 161). 

Specific Character. — Perianth willi long-tailed segments. Leaves very Ibng, linear, glaucous, with a prominent norve on both sides. 

Descrij’Tion, &c. — This very remarkable species was found by Mr. Burchell, the South African traveller, 
near Litakoon or Lattakoo, near the centre of the peninsula, about S. Long 28", and E. Lat. 24". The part 
where it was found is one of the farthest points inland to which Europeans have as yet penetrated. The 
flower is of no beauty, being white, slightly stained with pink and ytllow, and the segments being linear, and so 
very much curled that they look withered as soon as they expand. The leaves arc very long and threadlike ; 
and the corm is oblong, somewhat resembling in sliajio a clove of garlick. It is firm, and white, and is eaten by 
the natives. When roasted, its taste greatly resembles that of a roasted clicsnut. The plant is tender, and it 
requires to be grown in a pot, and kejit all the year in the greenhouse. 


35.— GLADIOLUS UNDULATUS, Ker, THE WAVY GLADIOLUS. 

Engraving.— Dot. Mag. t. 647. largest, lower ones much smaller, equal, somewhat recurved. Leaves 

Specific Character. — Perianth erect, funncLshaped, with undn- ensiform. 
lated obtuse segments, upper ones ovate oblong ; uppermost one the 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers are decidedly secund ; that is, they all grow on the same side of the flower- 
spike, like those of the common cornflag. Those of the present species are of a pale yellow, with a broad red 
stripe down the centre of each segment. The leaves are broad, and sword-shaped, and the stem grows about two 
feet high. A native of the Cape ; introduced in 1760, and requiring the same culture as the other species. It- 
flowers in May and June. 
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16.-GLADIOLUS FASCIATUS, Sal. THE SVFATHED GLADIOLUS. 

SiTNOKYMifl.— G. undulatus, var. Ker. ; G, angustus, Thunb.; I Spacrric Charactkr.— Sogments of peri.iuth unrqual, roflexe.1, 
0. undulatus, Jac^. ; G. Btriatus, Andr. I Leaves ensiform. much shorter tiian the scape. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t, 538; Bot. Rep. t. 91. 

Description, &c.— A very pretty dwarf species, the stem seldom growing above six or eight inches high, and 
never exceeding a foot. The flowers have no scent, but they are of a delicate pink, the segments having waved 
margins, and the three lower ones having a dark crimson streak down each* The calyx is ii^ated, and the bud, 
when bursting forth with its crimped segments, looks something like a baby in swaddling-clothes, whence 
probably the odd specific name. The stem is generally branched ; and if potted first in a very small pot and 
afterwards shifted two or three times into others, getting gradually larger, without breaking the ball of earth, the 
plant will form a compact little bush, covered with flowers, and will be very suitable for standing in a wire frame 
or window. 


17.— GLADIOLUS BLANDUS, Ker. THE FAIR GLADIOLUS. 

Engraving— Dot. Mag. t. 625. epathe. Leaves linear, Iiaving the middle nerve prominent on botli 

Specific Character. — Pcriantli campanulatc, sitbringcnt ; tipper tides, shorter than the scape, 
nt concave ; three lower ones narrower ; tube shorter than the 

Descripticn, &c. — Closely allied to G. camms, but with white flowers, the three lower segments of which 
arc stained each with two little oval spots of red. The style and stamens arc white, hut the anthers arc of a very 
dark blue, or rather purj)le. The spatlie is not infljited, and the leaf is short though very broad. The flowers 
have no fragrance, but the plant is very handsome, as the flower-stem grows above tw^o feet high, and produces 
from eight to ten flowers, which arc ranked alternately on each side. The species floivers in June. It is a native 
of the Cape, and H was introduced in 1774. 

18 .— GLADIOLUS ALBIDUS, mild. THE WHITE GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyme.— G. blandus, var, Ker. Specific Character. — Perianth canipunulatcly sultringciit, with .'i 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t, 646 ; Bot. Rep. t. 99 ; and our jf?^, 2, short tube, and acute nearly equal segments, iho three lower segments 

in Plate 11. conniving at i»»p. Leaves ensiform, I'iithcr ohliquo. 

Description, &c. — This species is called the White Gladiolus, because it is nearly without any stain of colour 
except on the back of the segments of the perianth before they expand. The spathe is somewhat inflated, and 
the leaf very broad and rather short. The culture is the same as of the other species. The exact time of its 
introduction is not knowm, but it is supposed to have been one of a collection of Cajie bulbs introduced by Messrs. 
Lee and Kennedy of the Hammersmith Nursery in 1794. 


19.— GLADIOLUS CAMPANULATUS, Aarfr. THE BELL-SHAPED GLADIOLUS. 

Symonyme.— G. blanduB, var. purpuro-albesccnB, Ker. incurved tube, and deep, nearly equal, ovate segments. Leaves lanceo- 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 645 ; Bot. Rep. t. 188. late ; scuiih; three-flowered, longer tlian the leaves. 

Specific Character.— Perianth sub-cainpaiiulatc, with a short rather 

Description, &c.— A very handsome species, but certainly singularly ill-named, as its flowers are less 
campanulate or bell-shaped than those of most of the other species. The colour of the flowers is lilac, with a red 
stain on each of the three lower segments of the perianth. The spathe is somewhat inflated, and the leaves are 
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broad and much shorter than the flower-scape. Both this and the preceding species were made varieties of 
G. blandui by Mr. Bellenden Ker, &o. They certainly do seem very nearly allied to it. G. campanulatw was 
introduced in 1794, in which year a large collection of Cape bulbs was purchased by Messrs. Lee and Kennedy 
from Haarlem* The culture is the same as that of the other species. 


20.— GLADIOLUS EXCELSDS, Jaeq. THE TALL GLADIOLUS. 


SYKoimin.<~G. blftndus, oar. ezcelsas ? Ker $ G. trimaculatus. 
Lour, 

Emora VINOS. — B ot. Mag. t. 1665. 


SpBciric Character.— Perianth campanulate ; legnents ovate, 
equal, spreading. Leaves eniiform, shorter than the icape. 


Description, &c.— The tallest of all the kinds allied to G. Uandm, as it is scarcely ever found less than three 
feet high. The flowers are large, of a beautiful pale pink, and each of tho segments is marked at the base with 
a dark crimson spot, differing in this respect from all tho other species of Gladiolus, as in general tho mark or 
is only on the three lower segments. Tliis species is remarkably handsome from its tall erect stem and its spike 
of eight or ten large flowers, all expanded at one time. It is well adapted for growing on a lawn, in a pit purposely 
prepared for it, as directed under G. pitdihundus. 


21.— GLADIOLUS FLORIBUNDUS, Ker. THE ABUNDANT-FLOWERING GLADIOLUS. 

Synonvmee,— C. grandiflorus. Andr, ; tlie large-flowered coriiflag. the length of the sheath, and the segments of tho limb rather unequal, 
ENonAviNos — Bot. Mag. t. 610 ; Bot. Gard. t. 631 ; Bot. Rep. t. flat, the upper one tho largest. Loaves lanceolate, ensiform, marked 
118; and oiiryfi^. .3, in Plate 11. I with red, ’ 

Specific Character.— Perianth erect, subringent, having the tube 

Description, &c.— This is perhaps one of tho commonest kinds in British gardens. The bnlb or conn is 
larger than in most of tho other kinds, being generally about tbo size of a pigeon’s egg. The leaves are large, 
broad, strongly nerved, and edged with a bright pink cartilaginous margin. The stem grows about a foot high, 
flowering from its very base ; and hence tlie specific name of florilmndus. Tho flowers are very laige, and 
erect, opening widely like little lilies. They are white, but each segment has a bright pink stripe down the 
centre. Tlie stylo and stigmas are white, and rise above tlio anthers, wbicli are dark purple. The spathe is about 
two inches long, and is very largo and handsome. Tho flowers have no fragrance, but they are produced in great 
abundance from May till July. The bulbs, which may be bought in any seed-shop, are generally planted in 
February or March, and are taken up as soon as they have done flowering in antumn. Tims treated, they are 
quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation, though they prefer a deep sandy bank open to the south. 
They produce abundance of offsets, and also ripen plenty of seed, from which young plants may easily be raised, 
in tho same manner as directed for other seedling bulbs. G. Jlorihundus is a native of tho low sandy hills near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and it was introduced in 1788. 


22.— GLADIOLUS MILLEllI, JTer. MILLER’S GLADIOLUS. 


SvwoKVMM.— G. Mcnndu., car. Banks ; Antholjai .ulcata, Milt. 
Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 6.32. 

Specific Character.— Flowers secuud; perianth campanulate. 


having tho segments nearly equal in length, tho upper side one the 
narrowest. Leaves linear, sulcate. Spathe green, striped with red. 


Deschiption, &c.— a very remarkable plant. The bulb is about the size of a pigeon’s egg. The leaves are 
large, broad, and deeply furrowed. The stem is about a foot high, and generaUy bends to one side. The flowers 
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are all on the same side the stem ; they are largo, and of pale yellow, with a purplish 
of each segment ; they are without fragrance. The spatho is large, inflated, and 
outside. The tube of the perianth is short, rigid, and very solid and fleshy ; SO much so indeed that it is quite 
brittle, and if touched, the upper part of the flower breaks oflF like a young succulent head of asparagus. The 
flowers are white when they first expand, with a vciy faint streak of pink down the centre of each segment ; but 
the ■white soon turns to yellow, and the pink de'epcns into a purplish crimson with exposure to the air. The 
plant is a nati've of the country near the Capo, and it was first raised in England from imj)ortcd seed by Miller in 
] 7»^7« It is generally grown in a greenhouse or in a frame, as it flowers in March or early in April, and 
consequently should be planted in autumn. 

23.-GLADIOLUS CARDINALIS, Ker. THE SCARLET, OR SUPERB GLADIOLUS. 

ENCiiAviNfj. — Hot. Mag. t. 135. I shorter than the spathc, and the segiiicnU of the limb lanceolate. 

Specific Ciiakactkii. — IVriantli catnpaniilate, having the tube 1 Leaves ensiform, inarginatc. Sjjikes nunicroiis, sccund. 

I>J2ScuiPTiON, &c. — The scarlet Gladiolus is too well known to require any lengthened d(;scription. It is a 
remarkably showy plant, and the stem, which in favourable situations will grow four feet higli, generally branches 
out near the top into five or six branches, each bearing six or eight flowers. The flowers arc socund ; they are 
of a bright scarlet, and each segment is marked witli a white diamond-shtipcd spot. The bulb should be planted 
in March or Ajiril, or even May, as the flowers do not appear till July or August. It may be left in the ground 
in ordinary winters without any injury, provided the ground be tolerably dry. It is a native of the Capo, and 
was introduced in 1 7 ^ 11 . 

The most remarkable fact about this species is that it hybridizes more freely than any other, particularly with 
G. hlandusy some of the finest kinds of Gladiolus in British gardens having been raised in this manner. When 
it is wished to raise seed by hybridizing, the anthers of the plant which is to bear the seed are cut off before they 
burst. The anthers of the other flower are watched, and, as soon as they have hurst and are covered with the 
floury substance called pollen, they are cut oft*, and received in a little tray, where they are kejit till wanted. The 
stigma of the fruit-bearing plant is then watched, and as soon as it aj)pears moist the pollen is applied with a fine 
camel-hair pencil. A thread is then tied round the spatho of the flower to indicate that the seed-pod is to be 
saved. The pollen will keep good for many months ; but the moisture on the stigma continues only a few days, 
and must be taken advantage of as soon as it appears. 

24.— GLADIOLUS BYZANTIUM, Ker, THE BYZANTIUM, OR TURKISH GLADIOLUS. 

Synonymks.— ( i. communis, var. Mill, ; the great corut-flagge of incurvcil lube and unequal segments ; upper segment covering the 
Constiintino])lc, Park, hitcral ones, three lower ones lineur-luiiceolate. Leaves ensiform. 

Enoiuvino. — B ot. Mag. t. 874. Spike distich. 

Specific Character. — Perianth ringent, with a thickened somewhat 

Description, &r. — This species is quite hardy, and when once planted it may bo left in the ground for years 
without taking up. It does not even produce many offsets, and these are so few and weak that it is many years 
before they become troublesome. The flowers are distich — that is, produced on both sides of the flower-stem ; 
their colour somewhat resembles that of the common cornflag, hut the flowers are much larger, and each of the 
three lower segments has a yellow stripe down the centre. The style and stigma are of a dark-red, and the 


pink stripe down the centre 
of a reddish-brown on the 
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anthers arc yellow. The seeds seldom ripen in English gardens. Tlie flow'er-stem is shorter and more rigid than 
that of the common kind, and the leaves, wdiich are broad, are commonly doubled together. It flowers in June. 
It is a native of the country near Constantinople, whence it was imported before 1029, as Parkinson speaks of it 
as a welbknow’n flower at that period. The bulb is generally planted in spring, and it will grow m any soil or 
situation not under the drip of trees. Like all the species, however, it prefers a sandy soil and an open situation. 
It is said of tliis Gladiolus that it will never flower when grown in the shade. 

25.— GLADIOLUS COMMUNIS, Ker. THE COMMON CORNFLAG. 

Synonyme. — 0. NttrLonensiB, Best, ; the French coruflag, Park. incurved tube, and iineciual segments ; lower segments equal ; tipper 
Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 86. ones obtuse. Leaves onsiform, nerved ; ilowers sccund. Spathes 

Vakifty. — CL c. 2 cariieus, AVr., Bot. Mag. t. 1575. longer than the tube of the perianth. 

Specific C’iiaiiacter. — Perianth ringent, with a thickened somewhat 

Description, &c. — The common coruflag is well known in almost every garden ; but Parkinson has given so 
particular a description of it that I am tempted to quote a part of it, as a specimen of the style of the writer of a 
lady's flower-garden in tlic time of Charles I. ; for Parkinson s work was no doubt mucli read by the ladies of 
that day, as it is dedicated to the unfortunate Queen Henrietta Maria “ The French Corneflagge risetli up with 
three or fourc broad, long, and stiffe, grccnc leaves, one as it were out of the side of another, being joyned together 
at the bottomo, somewhat like unto the leaves of Flower-de-luces but stiffer, more full of ribbes, and larger 

than many of them, and sharper pointed : the stalkc riseth up from among the leaves, bearing on them as it risetli, 
having at the toppe divers huskes, out of which come the flow’i'rs one above another, all of them turning and 
opening themselves one way, which are long and gaping, like unto the flow^ers of the Foxglove, a little arched, or 
bunching less in the middle, of a faire reddish-purple colour, with two little spots within the mouth thereof, one 
on each side, nuide like unto a lozenge that is square and long-pointed : after the flowers are past, come up round 
heads or sccde-vessels, wherein is contained reddish flat scede, like unto the so(*dej of the Frillllaria, but thicker 
and fuller. The root is somowdiat great, round, and hard, with a show as if it were netted, having anotlicr short 
spongie one under it, which, when it hath done bearing, and the stalke dry, that the route may bo taken uj>, 
sticketh close to the bottonie, but may be easily taken away, having usually a number of small rootes cncreased 
about it, the least of wliicli will quickly grow, so that if it be suftered any long time in a garden, it will rather 
cboake and pester it than be an ornament unto it.” The common coruflag is a native of the south of France, and 
indeed of the wliole of the south of Europe, and it is quite hardy in British gardens. It should, however, be 
taken up every third or fourth autumn, as, from the immense quantity of its ofisets, it will, if they arc not taken 
away occasionally, become quite a weed ; and it will rather, as Parkinson says, “ cboake and pester ” the garden, 
“ than be an ornament to it.” 

2().— GLADIOLUS RAMOSUS, Pajct. THE BRANCHING GLADIOLUS. 

oblong, obtuse ; lower oncB narrower, emarginute. Leaves lanceolate, 
acuminate, 5-iicrve(l. FIowuih Uistich. Sputhes nearly equal to the 
tube of the ])enaijth. 

Description, &c. — It is scarcely possible for any words to give a description of this splendid flower. The 
flower-stem in a favourable situation grows about five feet high, throwing out numerous branches, which are 
thickly covered with flowers of large size, and brilliant colour, which continue expanding in succession nearly all 

I 


Engravings — Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 99 ; and our Jig. 1, 
in Plate P2. 

Specific Cuaiucteh. — Lpper argmcntB of the perianth broadly 
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tlic summer. The leaves are proportionately large and handsome ; and the whole plant forms a most magnificent 
object, where there is plenty of room for it to be seen to advantage. The species was introduced from Holland 
about 1836 ; and it is probably a hybrid raised in tliat country, though it is said to be a native of the Cape. 
The corms sliould be planted in pots in October, and kept in a cold frame or greenhouse till May, when they 
should be planted out into pits previously prepared for their reception, as directed under G. pudihundm. Thus 
treated they will begin to flower magnificently in June, and will generally continue till August. As soon as 
the leaves begin to wither, the corms should be taken up, and kept dry till they are replanted in pots in October ; 
after which they should be kept in a frame till the following May, as before directed. 


27.— OLADIOLUS TRISTIS, Lin, THE MELANCHOLY-LOOKING GLADIOLUS. 

Synonvmk. — T li(> s<niar(‘-leav(Ml Corn-flaj?. nearly equal segments. Leaves linear, S-nerved, bisulesitc. Spathe 

EmaiAviNGs. — H<it. Mag. t. 272 aii<l 2, in Plate 12. S-valved. 

SiM ciFic (liiAUACTKii. — Pcriuuth ringent, with a simple tube, and 

DjiNouiPTioN, &c. — This was one of the first sjwcies of Gladiolus brought from tlio Cape of Good Hope to 
England ; as it was cultivated by Miller, and flowered in the Chelsea Botanic Garden in 1745. It was described 
by Linnams, who gave it the name of tristu from the sombre colour of its flowers ; but the great naturalist was 
probably misled by judging from a dried specimen, as when the plant is w'dl grown the flowers are cream- 
colour, each segment of the ])erianth having a green stripe up the centre, and the three upper segments having 
this stripe dotted with a dark purplish red ; the outside of the segments arc beautifully feathered with the same 
colour. The leaves are quadrangular IVoin the great projection of the midrib on both sides of them. The 
culture is the same as that of G, pudihandm, 

2a -GLADIOLUS CONCOLOll, Sal THE ONE-COLOURED GLADIOLUS. 

SvNOKYMLs.— G. tribtuB, vov, j3 ; ycllow-llowcrcd squarc-louvcd Specific Character.— -Perianth campamilatc, with one incurved 
Coin -flag. tube, and flat, rather unequal segments. Leaves linear, tetragonal, 

Engravings. — Sal, Parad. Lend. t. 8 ; Rot. Mng. t. 1098. 4-furrowed. Spathe 3-valved. 

Description, &c. — A very desirable species for its colour, which is of a clear bright yellow, and the form 
of its flowers, which are nearly campanulate. The leaves arc very curious ; the great projection of the midrib 
making the section appear, when cut, in the form of a Greek cross. The number of the flowers varies from two 
to eight, and they arc all i)roduced on the same side of the spike. In tlio day-time the flowers have no fragrance,* 
hut towards evening they begin to diffuse an odour like that of tlic common pink. The species was introduced 
in I 76 O, and it requires the same culture as G. pudihundm. 


29.— GLADIOLUS VIPERATUS, Ker. THE VIPER GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyjvifs. — G. alatvR, Thunb, ; G. orchidiflorui., ; Sisy- Specific Ciiaiiactkr. — Perianth ringent; upper flcgmcnt obovatc, 

rinchiuni viperatum, JUak. ; the perfumed Cornflag. ixscurved ; Isiteral ones rhomboid -ovate, spreading; lower ones spatulate, 

Kngravings.— Rot. Mug. t. 6‘88 ; Bot. Rep. t. 241 ; Brit. Flow, acuminated, dependent. Leaves ensiform, striated. 

Gard. t, 15G; and owvjig, 3, in Plate 12. 

Description, &c. — Dr. Plukenot gave this very singular plant the name of “ Yiperatus,” from the resem- 
blance of part of its flower to the head of a viper, when raised and hissing, as if just preparing to bite. The 
flowers are of a greenish grey, with livid and brown stripes ; and they are extremely fragrant, resembling the 
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perfume which the French call Eau de miel. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was 
first sent to England about ; but it was soon lost, and it was not reintroduced till 1825, It is now very 
rarely to be seen in collections. It must not, however, bo supposed from this, tliat it is at all difficult to grow — 
on the contrary, it is one of the hardiest of the Cape IridaceoB ; but it requires a stronger soil than most of the 
other Cape bulbs, and from the size and sweetness of its tuberous bulb or corm, it is an object of great attraction 
to mice, which destroy nearly all the corms of this species that are left during the wdntor in the ground without 
protection. The flowers are, however, so much finer and the plants so much stronger when grown in the open 
air, that it is worth trying to avoid the danger. Perhaps the best way of doing this is to jdant the corms in a 
compost of equal parts of sand, peat, and light loam, in very deep pots, which have been well drained with 
potsherds, broken very small, in October, and to keep them in a dry place under shelter till Fiibruary or March, 
and then to turn the plants out of their pots with their balls of earth entire, into pits prepared by drainage and 
filled with equal parts of sand and light loam. 


30.— GLADIOLUS ALATUS, Kcr. THE AVINGED GLADIOLUS. 

ENGiiAviKr.s. — Bot. Map. t. 58G ; Hot. Rep. t. 8 ; Swt. Brit. EIow. tube ; upper sepnicnt cnncatc-limecol.'ite, flat, rorni*ve(l lateral ones 
Gurcl. t. 187. very broad ovate rhoinb(»id ; lower one spiitulate rliouiboid. Leaves 

Specific Character. — Pcriaiitli ringeiit, with .a short turbinate cnsiforni, stilT, stiiated, Sjaithes subvcntricoae, deeurrent. 

Description, &c. — The conn of this very singular plant is not larger than the seed of a lupine ; and it is 
covered with a brown skin which slips off, and shows the glossy whiteness of the st>lid feculent matter within. 
The leaves arc rigid, and strongly nerved and plaited; they taper at both extremities, and sheath the stem at 
the ba.se. The spathc is two-valved, and the flowers, which smell like sweet-briar, are shaped a good deal like 
those of G. mperatus^ hut the three upper segments arc of a bright orange scarlet, softening almost into white in 
the centre, and very strongly veined ; while the three lower ones arc yellowish and ti])ped with orange scarlet. 
This species was found by Tlninherg near tlie Cape, where it ai)pcara to he very common. It was introduced in 
1795 , and again in 1827; hut it now appears to he lost. It is very handsome and hardy; and it appears to 
belong to the same division as G. viparaiua^ liaviiig the same curved filaments, and like tliat sjx'cies requiring a 
stronger soil than most of the other species. All the plants belonging to this division should be grown in equal 
parts of sand, peat, and loam. 

31.— GLADIOLUS NAMAQUENSIS, Kcr. THE NAMAQUA-LAND GLADIOLUS. 

Synonymes. — G. g.aloatus, .<4 wefr.; G, alatus, var. iiamaqucnBis, tube, the upper Bcgiiicnt conc.'ivc, tlu* lattr.il oth*b rboinboid ovate, flat 
H\ Herb. and spreading, the lower ones romiiving, (Icpcrident, sputulute, obtiisc, 

Engravinus — Bot, Mag. t. 592 ; Bot. Rep, t. 122 ; and our with a mucronc, with eonvolulc cIuwb. Leaves coriaceous, ratber Ob- 

1, in Plate l.'i. long, uiarginatc. 

Specific Cmailactkr,— Perianth ringent, with a short turbinate 

Description, &c. — Tlie flowers, as already observed, strongly resemble tliosc of G. alatm^ but the leaves 
are decidedly different, being short and broad, and edged with a brownish-pink, or red cartilaginous margin ; 
they arc deeply plaited, and terminate abrujitly in a short point. The plant is a native of Namaqua Land, on 
the west-coast of South Africa, beyond tlie Orange River, S. lat. 28 ; and consequently its habitat is much 
nearer the equator than the Cape. Notwithstanding this, the same peculiarities are observable in its constitution 
as in those of its allies. It is nearly hardy, should be grown in the open ground, and requires a loamy soil. It 
was introduced in the year 1800. 
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32.— GLADIOLUS ALGOENSIS, G.Bon. THE ALGOA-IIAY GLADIOLUS. 

ayMoNYMRs.-- G. iiliitus rar., 7 /doA'. rofloxctl at top, ujtiK'r lutrial oin’s l.rojul ovate, rudoxod, onus 

Knghavings iJot. ]\1a}r. t. 2()08 ; and onr Jig. 4, in Plate 13. narrow, glandular. Spalnlate also ruflexed. Leaves ensil’orm, rigid, 

Specific Character. — Perianth ringetit, upper segments eoneave, costute. Scape winged troin tlie decurrenl slieaths. 

Description, &c. — Tins species is another of the viper division of (.Ihidiolus ; the flowiTS arc of the same 
peculiar shaj)©, and the stamens curled in the same singular inaniuT. The upj)er segments nf the perianth are 
strongly veined, and the three lower ones yellow tipped with the colour of the n])per ont's lii the same way. 
In short, the Algoa-Jlay Gladiolus, and that from Xainaqua Land, are both .so much like G. (datm, that it is 
not at all surprising that Sir W. J. Hooker should have made them varieties of that species ; and they arc all 
evidently very closely allied to 6\ mperaim. Besides the peculiar resemblance of form in the flowers of these 
plants, they appear to resemble each other in constitution, as, though they are natives of different parts of South 
Africa, and all from places most of which from their latitude must be much warmer than the Cape of Good 

Hope, they arc all much hardier than the majority of the Cape Iridacece, and all require a much stronger soil 

as the compost in which they are grown should consist of loam mixed with sand, without any peat. They have 
all likewise very small corms, which appear to be peculiarly sweet and feculent, as they are more liable than any 
other kinds to bo devoured by mice and snails. They all likewise never flower well, unless they have abundance 
of air. G. al^omsk is a native of Algoa Bay, in nearly the same latitude as Cape Town, but on the East coast 
of South Africa ; and it was introduced in 1824. 

33.— GLADIOLUS PSITTACINUS, jffajL THE PARROT GLADIOLUS. 

Syko^mf-s—G. NattJrnsis, Remwordt, Spiendid Gladiolus, SmiFir r.uRacTEa.-PiTiautl. .input, with elliptic abruptly ecu- 
X.ittal (.oitiflag. tniiialed se^ineuts, tiie llirec 8U|rt‘rior ones l:irp* and conniving into tlic 

ENfiiiAyiNos.-Bot. Mag. t.30:i2; Dot. Rep 1. 1442 ; Bot. Card. form of a helnut ; tliro.u veiilricose, (Mb. rowed; inuor spatlio 
t. 5:iU ; Blit. Flow. (;.wd. 2nd Ser. t. 281 ; Floral JJte;. vol. 1. p. bieuspidate, longer than the tube. I.cavc8 broad, ensiform. 

67 ; and our fig, 2, in Plate 13. 

Description, &c. — This very splendid plant was hrst sent to England by the Prince of Salm Dyck, one of 
the most liberal and generous patrons of botany of the present age, and who probably possesses the £ncst 
collection of succulents in Europe. The Parrot Gladiolus had been previously seen and admired by liichard 
JIarrison, Esq., of Liverpool, in the Botanic Garden at Leyden ; but the professor of botany in that garden 
having unkindly refused to part with a bulb, Mr. Harrison applied, through Mr. JTitchin of Norwich, to the 
Prince of Salm Dyck. I'lio .siiccies wa.s introduced in 1829, and it flowered the following summer for the first 
time in England in Mr. Harrison’s garden near Liverpool. It is a native of the south-east coast of Africa, near 
Port Natal, in S. lat. 30 ; but though found so much nearer the Equator than the Cajie of Good Hope, which is 
on the south-west coast of Africa S. lat. 84, it is apparently nearly as hardy as the common European Gladiolus ; 
and in a dry sandy soil it may he left in the open ground all the winter without the least danger. When thus 
treated it forms a great number of offsets ; so many indeed, that if neglected it would probably in a few years 
become almost a weed. In the open ground it grows three or four feet high, and sends iip four or five spikes of 
flowers, which are very large and of a splendid colour ; but when grown in a i)ot it is seldom above a foot or 
eighteen inches high, and very often there is only one spike of flowers to each bulb. 
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34— GLADIOLUS TRICHONEMIFOLIUS, Ker. THE TRICHONEMA, OR THREAD-LEAVED 

GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyme. — T xia spatharca, J 3 a 7 iks. ovntc-lanccolatc, convolute. Leaves slender, linear, four-sided, angles 

Engra VINOS.— B ot. Mjig. t. 148:}; and our 3, in Plate 13. furrowed ; the lower one much longer than the scape. Spike few- 

Specific Character. Perianth funnel-sliaped, Bubriugeut, tube flt)wcred. Flowers somewhat secuud. 

nearly equal in length to the Bpathes, ventricosc at top. Segments 

Description, &c. — The corm is small, and covered with a dark brown skin. Tho leaves are very long, and 
quite erect. The stem is much shorter than the leaves, and sheathed at the base in a dark purple membranaceous 
covering, rising from the bulb. The spike has seldom more than two flowers, which arc very fragrant, their 
scent resembling that of the violet. It flowers in May. It is a native of tho Cape, and was introduced about 
1810. The odd name of TrichonemifoUm alludes to its leaves resembling those of a plant to which Mr. Bcllendcn 
Ker gave the name of trichonema, from thrix^ hair, and netnos^ a filament. 

35.— GLADIOLUS COLVILLII, SwL MR. COLVILL\S GLADIOLUS. 

Engravings. — Brit, b’low. Gnrd. t. 155 ; and owrfg, .5, in Plate 13. aegment the largest ; lower ones the smallest. Leaves ensiform, glau- 

SpRciFir Character. — Perianth ringeiit, tube about equal in length ecseent, ribbed on both sides. 

U) tho sputhes. Segments obtuse, with siibconvolutc margiiiB; upper 

Description, &c. — A splendid hybrid, or rather cross-bred, raised in 1823 by Mr, Colvill from tho seeds of 
O. concolovy that had been fertilized by the pollen of G. cardlnalis. The bnlb-tubcr, or corm, is rather small, 
and the stem, which is slightly bending, grows about a foot and a half high. The leaves are numerous ; they are 
long, rather broad, deeply furrowed, and of a glaucous green. The flowers, which have a delicious fragrance when 
unfolding, arc very handsome. The perianth is tubular, with a six-parted spreading limb, of a brilliant scarlet, 
softening into purple iu the margin. Tho spike is well filled, but the flowers arc secund. This very showy 
species is generally grown in a pot filled with very sandy loam, and kept in a greenhouse, where it can have 
abundance of air. I found a great number of splendid specimens of Gladiolus Cohillii going into flower in the 
nursery of Mr. Groom, florist, AVal worth, when I visited that establishment in May 1840 to see Mr. Groom's 
tulip-show. lie had also several other kinds of the Capo Iridnccoi^ which he grows generally in pots, kept in a 
very airy greenhouse, and ho imports bulbs of them for sale every year from Holland. Mr. Groom is particularly 
attentive and obliging, and a visit to his nursery wdll amply repay the trouble to any amateur of flowers. Among 
other rare plants 1 was surprised to find Vhalocallis jilumha(p (see p. 10), and JlijldAla Jlammea; particularly 
the latter, which I had supposed to be only in the possession of the London Horticultural Society (see j). 27). 
Having mentioned this plant, it may be ])roper to state, that in the Botanical Register for May 1840, Dr. Bindley 
informs us that he finds, on minute examination, he was mistaken in supposing the perianth of tho flower had 
only three segments, as he has since discovered tlui three inner segments within tho cup of the flower, but so 
closely rolled up as to resemble anthers. 

30.— GLADIOLUS WATSONIUS, Ker, MR. WAI'SON^S GLADIOLUS. 

Synonvmes.— C. rccurvus, Houtt. ; G. preerox, Andr, ; An- Specific Character. — Penanth Bubcaiupanulatu, drooping, with a 
tbolyza revoluta, Burm . ; dwarf Cornfl.ig, cylindrical tube, and lanceolate recurved nearly equal acute BCgoients. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 450; and our Jig. 6. in Plate 13. Leaves linear ensiform, marginutc, three-ribbed. 

Variety.— G. \V. 2 variegata, Ker. ; Bot. Mag. t. 5G.0. 

Description, &c. — The species grows about a foot or eighteen inches high, and has only two or three flowers, 
which greatly resemble those of some kinds of Autholyza. It has three or four leaves, which are short, and 
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apparently furnished with two deep grooves from the projection of the midribs and margins. The varie y 
in having a larger flower, which is red, variegated with yellow, and has a long tube, and deeply reflexed segments, 
and in its stem being little more than half the height of tliat of the species. Both kinds, however, agree in their 
loaves, and in their flowers being devoid of scent ; and both must be grown in pots as they flower in February. 


37.— GLADIOLUS HIRSUTUS, Jacq. THE HAIRY GLADIOLUS. 


SvNONVMKB.— G. liirHutup, var. /3, Kpt, ; (i. McrinnalliiK, Thutih.; 
Antbolyza Mcrianclla, ,* G. iobou'i, jindr.; the rost-roloiiml 
Coniflag. 

Enohavinoh. — Rot. Mag. t. r)74; IJot. Uop. t. 11. 


Spkcific Character-— Perianth campanulate, regular. Leaves 
linear ensiform. Scape flexuous at top ; leaves distich, hairy. Sheaths 
pilose. Sp.at!ics glabrous. 


Description, &c.— Though G. hretlfoUm was suppo.sed by Mr. Bellenden Kcr to bo a variety of this 
spccios, tlio two lund« arc in fact very distinct. In G. hirrnm the flowers arc large and rose-colonrcd ; they are 
scciind, that is, all growing on the same side of the spike ; and the scapes and leaves are not only edged with a 
deep red margin, hut they arc quite hairy. The plant varies, however, very much, according to the soil and 
situation in whieli it is grown. Tlie stem, which is generally less than a foot high, sometimes grows to the 
height of tliree or even four feet, and tins flowers, which arc generally of a decided rose colour, vary to purple and 
almost white. It should ho grown in the open ground in very sandy loam, and it flowers in May. The fragrance 
of the flowers rescnihles that of the hawthorn. The c.vact habitat of this plant is not known, as it was introduced 
from Holland in \ 


3n.-GLAl)IOLUS BREVIFOLIUS, Jacq. THE SHORT-LEAVED GLADIOLUS. 

SvNONVMEs.— fL hirs!itiiH VJir., Ker. ; G. tristis vur., Thuub,; Specific CiuRArTER.— Perianth flabrinpeut, having the tube equal 

G. coriKMis, z/wf/r. ; G. villosiiiBculus, //a/*4'.v ,• the variegated shaggy in length to the spalhc, with lanceolate segments; scape Icalless, 
Coriifliig. droojnng at toj) ; sterile bulb furnished only with a single leaf. 

Knoravinc,s.— Rot. Mag. t. 727 ; Rot. Rep. t. 210. 

Description, &c. — This sjiccics is only suitable for growing in a pot in a greenhouse, as it flowers in January. 
The flowers, though .small, aro very prtJtty, from their rosy tint, and their delicate ^encillings ; but the stem 
being often two feet long and very slender, has an uncouth and naked appearance. It looks best when this long 
ugly .stem is hidden by bushy plants with large leaves, and the pretty flowers peep just above them at such a 
height as to be just on a level with the eye. 


3i).-GLAl)IOLUS APHYLLUS, Jacq. THE LEAFLESS GLADIOLUS. 

Synonyme—G. hirflutus, Ker ; shaggy Cornflag. CHARACTKR.-Perianth nearly regular ; segmentB lanceolate- 

oval, unguicMlate at the base. Leaves short, ensiform, rising from the 

Engiuvino. — Rot. Mag. t. 092, 

Description, &c. — A curious plant, which at first sight looks more like a Linaria, or Toad-flax, than a 
Gladiolus. It flowers very early in January or February, and the corm sends up a single slender stem about a 
foot liigh, with six or eight flowers, hut not a single leaf, except what appears to be the rudiments of one close to 
the base of the stem. The flowers have no smell, but they arc rather pretty, the upper segments of the perianth 
being slightly tinted with pink, and the lower ones being of a darker pink or rose colour, and marked with 
yellow. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF GLADIOLUS. 

The following species are all said to be in the country, and they are probably in some private collections, 
though I have not been able to meet with them in the collection of any nurseryman or seedsman. They are all 
natives of the Cape, and all require the same treatment. The hybrids, on the contrary, are common in every 
nursery, and the floricultural world is greatly indebted for them to the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, so well 
known for his admirable work on the Amaryllidacem, under whoso directions they were raised. 

G. PERMEABILIS, Sal. 

The flowers arc red and yellow, and they are produced in May and June. The species was introduced in 
1825, and it has been described and figured by De la Roche. The specific name signifies ‘ passing through,’ but 
I am not aware why it is applied to this plant. 

G. MERTANELLUS, Jacq. 

The flowers are said to be small and delicate, and yellow tinged with purple. The plant probably bears some 
resemblance to Watsonia Mcriana^ whence the name. 

G. PUNICEUS, Lam. ; G. VILLOSUS, Jacq. ; G. LAMARCKII, Sal. 

The flowers of this species are dark purple, and the leaves downy. 

G. BREYNIANUS, Jacq. 

This species has brown and yellow flowers. It is named in honour of a Dutch botanist (Breynius), who 
wrote two quarto works on exotic plants, towards the latter end of the seventeenth century, 

G, ELONGATUS, Jacq. 

The flowers are blue and yellow. The plant is named from the great length of its leaves, which appear 
unnaturally elongated. It was introduced in 1799, 

G. INFLATUS, Jacq. 

The flowers are pale purple, and the name alludes to the inflated appearance of the spathc. ft was introduced 
in 1825. 

G. HYALINUS, Jacq. 

Nearly allied to G. trixtis. The flowers arc white and straw-coloured, striped with brown, and the leaves 
have a peculiar and half-transparent appearance. The species was introduced in 1825. Uyalinus signifies a 
glassy green. 

G. TENELLUS, Jacq. 

A very slender delicate plant with straw-colour and brown flowers. 

G. INVOLUTUS, Jacq. 

The flowers arc rose-colour and purple, and the segments of the perianth are somewhat involute, or rolled up, 
whence the name. The species was introduced in 17^7, and it flowers in May and June. 

G. TRIMACULATUS, Jacq. 

The flowers are black, coloured with three distinct dark purple spots on each of the three lower segments of 
the perianth. It is figured by Lamarck. 
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G. FLEXUOSUS, Thunh, 

The flowers arc of a pale black colour, and the flower-stem is bending. The species was introduced in 1825 ; 
and it flowers in May and June. 

G. BOCKVELDIENSIS, Ilerh. 

A species introduced in 1826, from the district called Bockvcld in the interior of South Africa, at a short 
distance from the Cape. 

HYBRID GLADIOLI. 

The following observations by the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, on his hybrid Gladioli, arc so very interesting 
that 1 shall fJUot^^ them; as th(;y arc contaimjd in Mr. Herbert's excellent work on the Amart/llidaceoB^ which I 
think not likely to be in the hands of many of my readers. 

“Tlie hybrid Gladioli, of which a large portion are sufliciently hardy, flower about the same time as the 
roses, and contribute quite as much in general efiect to the embellishment of the garden by their fine colours and 
profusion of blossoms. They succeed very well in the natural soil of the garden at Spoffbrth (near Wctlierby in 
Yorkshire), which is a good yellowish light loam, suitable for barley, and also in the artificial borders of peat 
and sand, where, however, in a dry summer they stand more in need of water. These hardy crosses are between 
G. cardinaUs^ Idanduft^ earnem^ inJIaiuji^ and trutis^ and they vary with every shade of colour from 

white to scarlet, rose, coj)pery, and blackish purj)le, and some are exquisitely speckled in consequence of the 
cross with trutis. They succeed Ixjst when grown into a thick tuft, in which state the profusion of blossom is 
admirable, the cluster of bulbs, and the old skins of decayed bulbs j)ermitting the wet to drain away, and 
prcv(}nting the earth from lying too close and heavy on the bulbs in autumn and winter. Clusters have now 
stood undisturbed at Sjioflorth above twenty years, with the precaution of covering them with leaves from 
Noviunber to March or April. There is danger in disturbing and parting them, for numbers will rot, if reset 
separately ; and if they must be divided, it is best to do go in April, or, if it be done in the autumn, the roots 
taken up should bo i)otttid, and turned out again in the spring. The beautiful crosses with hirsuim^ recurvm^ 
and mrsicolor, are more delicate jdants, and do not succeed well in the borders. I have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any cross, on the correctness of which I can depend, by admixture vvith Gladiolm psittacinus^ and I do not 
biilieve that it will breed with any of the above. Like all the European species it presents its flowers in front 
of the stem, which is erect ; and repeated experiments have shown that every flower of G. tristis which was 
touched with the pollen of G. B^zantlmis only, failed of making seed, while every flower to which the natural 
pollen had access i)roduced it, and I consider the union of B^zantmus with any of the species above enumerated 
exce})t Psittiwinm^ to be impracticable. I consider alatus to belong to the same family as Psittacinus^ and also 
a beautiful species imported likewdso, as 1 understood, from the neighbourhood of the Nattal river, which I 
propose to call G, oppimtifloruis. It is now sold by the Dutch nurserymen under the name of florihmdus^ which 
has been long preoccupied. Its flowers, twenty-four or more in number, present themselves alternately from 
the two sides of a robust, erect stalk. Blandus, Cardinalls, &c.,have the flowers rising upwards from the back 
of a bent stalk, and seem to constitute a family distinct from those which present themselves in front. G. 
opposltifiorm has the flower much undulated, white, dashed with pinkish purple. The genus Gladiolus ought 
to be divided into at least two sections or sub-genera. I consider a sub-genus to be such a portion of any genus 
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as will not intermingle with the rest, and has some distinctive appearance, but insufficient to induce a belief of 
their original diversity. Seedling Gladioli will flower often the first autumn ; the best treatment is to sow the 
seed in pots, and give them shelter till the seedlings are pretty strong, and then turn out the ball unbroken into 
the border, where they will produce a crowded nosegay of flowers of various shades of colour.” (^AmarylL 
p. 366.) In another place Mr. Herbert observes, that when he has crossed two species very different from each 
other in colour, the hybrid has always been disposed to adopt the palest colour instead of the most brilliant. 
The first experiments of hybridizing appear to have been tried by Mr. Herbert as early as 1808, but they were 
not brought into public notice till the year 1819, when the attention of the floricultural world was drawn to the 
subject of hybridizing by some papers which appeared in the Horticultural Society's Transactions, by R. J. 
Gowen, Esq. The following are the most remarkable of the hybrids raised by Mr. Herbert. 

G. SPOFFORTIIIANUS, W. H. 

Between G. hlandus and G. cardlnalis. The flowers are variegated, but show more resemblance to G. blandus 
than to G. cardinal is. The plant is hardy. 

G. MITCIIAMIENSIS, IV. JI. 

Between G. tristis and G. hirsutus. The flowers are beautifully variegated, and incline towards G. tristis ; 
but the plant is rather tender. 

G. RIGIDUS, W, //. 

Between G, tristis and G. hlandus^ but inclining to the latter. The plant is tolerably hardy. 

G. PROPINQUUS, Herh. 

Between G. florihundus and G. hlandus, A very beautiful plant, with a profusion of flowers. Tolerably 
hardy. 

G. FRAGRANS, W, Herb. 

A very sweet-scented plant, with variegated flowers, between G. rccurvus and G. tristis. Plant tolerably 
hardy. 

G. HAYLOCKIANUS, W. Herb. 

Betw-een G, versicolor and G. hlandus. Flowers pale, and slightly variegated. 

G. HERRERTIANUS, G. Don. 

This was a treble cross ; the flowers of G. tristis having been fecundated with the pollen of the hybrid 
G. Spofforthianus. The result was very satisfactory, as very beautiful and hardy jdaiits were produced, the seed 
of which was fertile. 

G. ODORATUS, W. Herb. 

This was also a treble cross between G. hirsutus and G. Spofforthianus ; but the plant proved tender, and its 
seeds would not germinate. 

G. DELICATUS, W. Herh. 

A very beautiful plant, between G. recurvus and G. hlandus. 


OTHER HYBRID GLADIOLI. 

Besides the above, numerous hybrids and cross-breeds have been raised in the nurseries and in private gardens. 
Two very beautiful ones, G. Candidas and G. incamatus^ both between G. cardinalis and G. hlandus^ and both 
raised by Mr. Miller of the Bristol Nursery, were figured in Smith’s Floral Magazine, 

K 
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GENUS XXI. 

SPH./EROSPHORA, Swt. THE SPH^ROSPIIORA. 

Lin. Si/st. TllIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

CfBNERic CiiARACTKii. — FIowcfb sccundf ri’iiiotc. Periantli ringcnt ; upper Bcgmont the largest^ lateral ones incumbent, the three lower ouch 

nearly equal. Leaves eusiforiu, striated. 

Description, — It is rather curious that the species which Sweet has made the type of this new genus 
was till lately considered by botanists to be only a variety of the common cornflag. Mr. Sweet, however, though 
unquestionably a very clever man, and an excellent cultivator, was one of those troublesome botanists who arc 
always in si'arch of shad(*s of diffcTcncc, and who have contributed to disgust many persons with the study of 
botany by the fearful number of new species and even new genera that they have introduced. However good the 
motives may be which induce botanists to make these numerous alterations, there can be no doubt that every change 
docs a serious injury in preventing the spread of a love of botany among the great mass of mankind, as uncertainty 
is more discouraging than any other kind of difficulty. The grounds of difference in this genus which distinguish 
it from Gladiolus consist principally in the seeds, which arc round and solid instead of being flat and winged ; and 
hence the name Spharosphora^ signifying sjdicrical seeds* 


SPIIiEUOSPIlORA IMBRK^ATA, Swt. THE SCALY SPII^JIOSPIIORA, OR ITALIAN CORNFLAG. 

SvNONYMEs. — (iliidioluH Bogotuiu, Kcr.; Cl. Kpicatns, Banks; Periauth G'clcft, ringcnt ; scgimmts unequal J tube short. Stamens 
(i. iinbricatuni, ,• C . coiunumiH, /Im//. ,* Ghinggiulo, //«/. three, ascending. Stigma trifid, dilated. Capsule ovale, somewhat 

Kngiuvinos. — H ot. Mag. l. 71!^; and nuvjiij. 1, iu Plate 14. tetragonal, inany-accded. ?lccds globose, axillatc, drawn out downwards. 

Specific Chaiucte.r. — S palhe U-valved; outer valve the largest. | 

Description, &c. — The flower of this plant appears intermediate betweeu the common and Turkish comflags. 
The corm is, however, smaller, and the leaves are much more slender. The flowers arc nearly of the colour of 
those of G. hyzantius ; but they differ from that species in having the upper segment of the perianth much larger 
than the others ; it is also elevated, and curved over the tw’o lateral ones, and not enclosed by them as in the 
common cornflag. The lateral and low^er segments are all nearly of the same size, except the central one of the 
three lower segments, which is narrower than tho others. The lower segments are marked like those of 
G. cardlnalis. Another peculiarity in the Italian Cornjlay is, that tlie anthers arc larger than the filaments of 
the stamens, and the style a great deal longer than tho stamens altogether. The seeds are round, solid, and 
subbaccatc. The species is a native of Barbary, but it is found wild in tho south of Franco, and grows in great 
abundance all over Italy. It is quite hardy, hut it does best in a dry sandy soil, and in an open situation exposed 
to the sun. It docs not require taking up in winter, and it flowers in May and June. The bulbs are generally 
purchased for planting in spring. 

S. TRIPHYLLA, SwU 

This species is a native of Greece, and it was introduced in 1825. 
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GENUS XXII. 

SYNNOTIA, Sict THE SYNNOTIA. 

Lin. Syst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gekbric Charactfr. — Spathe 2-valved ; membranous, lace- 3, dilated at the apex, fringed, recurvodly-spreading. Capsule oblong- 
rated. Perianth with a long slender tube. Limb sub-bibliate, ringont. triagonal. Seeds globose, naked. 

Stamens 3, ascending, inserted in the base of the limb. Stigmas 

Description, &c. — The corm of the plants of this genus looks like one of the American walnuts or hiccorics. 
The flowers have lacerated spathes ; and the stamens are inserted in the limb of the perianth. There are only- 
three species, all of which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. They all require the same treatment as the 
other Cape Iridacete, that is, to be grown in dry sandy soil, and allowed a season of rest when out of flower. 
The name of Synnotia was given to this genus by Sweet, in honour of W . Synnot, Esq., a groat importer and 
collector of Capo bulbs. 

1.— SYNNOTIA VAIUEGATA, Swt. THE VARIEGATED SYNNOTIA. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 150 ; and our fg. 2, in acute; central one elliptic, erect, tw’o lateral ones oblong, recurved at 

Plate 14. the apex ; lower ones only cleft to tbo middle of the limb. 

Specific Character. — P erianth ringent ; upper segments long, 

Description, &c. — The corm is just about the size and appearance of one of the American walnuts. The 
shell is hard and whitish, and it is curiously reticulated. The leaves spring from the base of tlie flower-scape, 
spreading like a fan. They are sword- shaped, sheathing the stem towards the base, and marked with numerous 
small lines. The upper ones arc undulated, or somewhat curled at tlio margin, and of a pale green. The flower- 
scape is sometimes slightly branched ; but more generally it is simple. The spatlu‘s consist of a light brown 
membrane striped with black, and very much torn at the edges. The flowers arc ringent, and consist of a long 

slender tube, and a campanulatc limb ; the upper part is divided into three distinct segments, the centre one of 

which is much broader than the others, and stands erect. The lower part or labcllum is deeply tlirce-cleft, hut 
is entire at the base. Tliis curious plant was brought from the interior of tlic South African peninsula, by Mr. 
Synnot, in honour of whom the genus has been very appropriately named. It was introduced into Britain in 
1825. It is nearly hardy, and may bo grown in the open gi^rden in a dry sandy soil ; but it does best on a 
sloping bank open to the south. If slightly protected in severe winters, it may remain in the ground in such a 
situation many years without taking up ; but whore the situation is low and damp, it is apt to rot if left in the 
ground during winter witliout protection. It flowers from June or July to September ; and it is generally 
planted in spring. 

2.-~SYNNOTIA BICOLOR, Swt. THE TWO-COLOURED SYNNOTIA. 

SvNOHYME8.~-lxia bicolor, Ker. ; GladioluB tricolor, Thunh. ; C. Specific Character.— Pcriantli ringent, having the limb about equal 

latifolius, Breyn. ; G. villosus, Burm. ; Sparaxis tricolor, Ilort. in length to tlu; tube ; lateral BcgmcntH smaller than the lower ones. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 548 ; and our fig. 3, in Plate 14. convolute. Leaves ensiform. Spathe jagged. 

Description, &c.— At first sight the flowers of this plant appear so difierent from those of S. mrkgata, that 
it seems astonishing how they could have been ranked together. On a closer examination, however, the 
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features will be found to be the same. There is the same peeuliarity in the centre one of the three upper 
segments of the perianth, being erect, and longer than the others; the same slender tube, the same deeply-cleft 
lower limb, and the same membranaceous and laciniated spathe. The flowers of this species are without scent, 
and they appear in March. The plant was introduced in 1786, and its culture is the same as that of 
S. mriegata. 

S. GALEATA, Swt; GLADIOLUS GALEATA, Jacq. s THE HELMET-FLOWERED SYNNOTIA. 

The flowers of this species greatly resemble those of the preceding kind. It is a native of the Cape, and was 
introduced in 1825. 


GENUS XXIII. 

SPARAXIS, Ker. THE SPARAXIS. 

Lin. Sfpt. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

(iKNKRic CiiARACTKii. — Spatlic nrlstatcly jagged, dry. Perianth times ascciiding, anthers linear. Stigmas 3, narrow, linear, complicate, 
funnel-Hluipcd, spreading, or tiibular, C-cleft ; iuhe sliort, blender. diverging. Cai)sule mcmhranoiiH, oblong, trigonal torulosc, 3-cclled, 
IJnih large, regular, equal. Stamens 3, iuclcjsed, collateral, and some- 3-valved. Seeds iti 2 rows in each cell, numerous, globose. 

Description, &c. — Most of tlie plants wliich compose this genus were, on their first introduction, considered 
to belong to the genus Ixia ; but they wi.rc scj)arated from it principally on account of their lacerated spathes, 
and also from some differences in tlic fonii of the capsules and seeds. At first the plant now called Synnotia 
bicolor was included in the genus 8j)araxis, but it lias been separated, as before mentioned, on account of its 
curiously-formed (u.rolla and dilated stigmas. The word Sparaxis is derived from spathos^ tom, in allusion to the 
lacerated spathe. The species are ntiarly all dwarf ])lants, producing abundance of splendid flowers, and they 
are all natives of iSouth Africa. 0 


I.--SrAllAXlS TRIGOLOll, Her. THE THREE-COLOURED SPARAXIS. 


Synonvmk. — Ixia tricolor, Curtis. 

Enoravinus. — D ot. Mag. t. 381 ; and our^^. .3, in Plate l.'i. 


Specific Character. — Perianth stullately spreading, having the tube 
bhurter than the sjiathe, aud obovate niucronatod segments. Scape 
ilexuouB, 3-llowcrfd, longer than the leaves, which are hluntish. 


Description, &c. — This species is of rather taller growth than the generality of the other kinds of Sparaxis, 
and it has a slender stem, which is somewhat crooked, and requires support. The flowers are of extraordinary 
brilliance and splendour. The lower part of each segment of the perianth is of a brilliant yellow, bordered by a 
patch of dark purple velvet, so rich and deep as to look nearly black. Beyond this, the rest of each segment is 
of a dark and brilliant orange. The anthers arc yellow, aud the stigmas purplish. The species is a native of the 
sandy plains near the Cape of Good Hope, and it was introduced in 1789. It is generally grown in a pot, and 
kept in a frame or greenhouse. In the month of October it should he fresh potted, in a compost of two parts 
sand and one yellow loam, enriched with a little vegetable mould, and kept regularly watered, though moderately 
during winter. In spring, when tho flower-buds begin to form, the quantity of water should be increased till 
June, when it will flower ; water should then be given more sparingly till the leaves begin to wither, when it 
should be stopped entirely, till the conns are repotted in October. 
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2.— SPARAXIS VERSICOLOR, Swt. THE VARIOUS-COLOURED SPARAXIS. 

Synonymes— S. tricolor, var. 0, Ker. shorter tliim the spathc, and nborate-oWong, obtuse, segments. Spathe 

Engbatinos.— Brit. Plow. Ghtrd. 1. 160 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1480, fig, 1. awned, scape S-flowered, leaves sheathed, uncinatcly mucronate. 

Specific Character. — Perianth campanulated, having the tube 

Description, &c.— The conn is large, and covered with a rough fibrous coat. The stem grows about a foot 
high, throwing out numerous leaves and branches, each of the latter terminating in a spike of flowers. The leaves, 
which are very numerous, are broad, and of a pale bluish-green, marked with longitudinal veins, and terminating 
in a short, hooked, mucro, which forms one of the characteristics of the species. The flower-scapes rise higher 
than the leaves, and as each produces three or four flowers, a bed of these plants has a very brilliant appearance. 
The spathes are two-valvod, curiously wrinkled, and membranaceous, and they are streaked with numerous brown 
and purple stripes. The form of the flower greatly resembles that of 8. tricolor^ but the colour is less brilliant, the 
ground-colour being crimson instead qf orange. The species is a native of the interior of South Africa, and it was 
first introduced by Mr. Griffin, in 1811 ; but having been lost it was re-introduced by IVIr. Synnot. It requires 
a loamy soil mixed with sand ; and if planted in the open ground, it may be loft without injury for several years, 
protecting it slightly the first two or three winters till its roots and offsets have formed a mass, and then leaving 
it to itself. It produces numerous offsets, which should be suffered to remain untouched if the parent bulb is 
to remain several years in the ground without taking up, and it ri])cns seeds. It also occasionally produces small 
bulbs in the axils of the leaves, which may be taken off and planted like offsets. 


3.-.SPAUAXIS GUIFFINl, SwL MU. GRIFFIN'S SPARAXIS. 

Synonymes. — S. tricolor, var. violaceo-purpurca, Thun, tube much sliortcr than the sjiatbc, and spatulatc obtuse segmentH ; 

Engraving. Hot, Mag. t. H82, Afiy. 3. awns of spathc subulate. Scapes 3 — 4-floworcd, longer than the 

Specific Character. — Perianth funncl-sliapcd, spreading, having the leaves. 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant with very pretty flowers, the centre of which is yellow, tipped with black, 
and terminating in purple. The species was introduced by Mr. Griffin, of South Lambeth, in 1811, and was 
figured in the Dotanical Magazine tlio following year, as a varitity of S, tricolor ^ which it probably is. It has 
been long since lost, but it well deserves re-introducing. The culture is the same as that of the preceding species. 


4.— SPARAXIS BLANDA, Swt, THE PLEASING SPARAXIS. 

Svnonymes.^S. tricolor, var, aubrosco-albida, Ker ; the blush- Specific Character. — Perianth funnel-shaped, with a very short 
flowered Sparaxis. tube, and ohovato rounded segments, sjiathe 2-v:ilved, not awned, 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1482,^^. 2. scape lew-flowered. 

Description, ^c. — A dwarf plant with very pretty pink and white flowers, with a yellow centre. It differs 
from the other kinds figured in the Botanical Magazine as varieties of S. tricolor^ in having no black or dark 
purple in its flowers. It was imported with the other species supposed to belong to tricolor,, in I8J1, by 

Mr. Griffin, of Lambeth ; and its culture is the same as that of the preceding species. They all flower in April 
or May. 
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-SPARAXIS GIIANDIFLORA, Ait. THE LARGER-FLOWERED SPARAXIS. 

Synonvmcb. — I xig grandiflora, Ker ; I, bulbifcra var. Thunh. ; Variety.— S. g. 2. striata, Ker, ; Bot. Mag, t.779; and our 

I. aristata, Andr, ; I. uniilora, Lin, ; I. holosericca, Jacq. ; Sysy- .5, in Plate 15. 

rincliium eethiopicum, Comm. ; velvet-flowered Ixia. Specific Character. — Perianth stollatoly spreading, with a short 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 541 ; Bot. Kcp. t. 8 j and our fig. 4, tube, and oblong cunented obtuse sogiuonts ; awns of spathc subulate, 
in Plate 15. Scape 2 — 3-flowcred, longer tlian the leaves. 

Description, &c . — dwaxf plant, rarely growing more than six inches high, with from five to eight short 
leaves rising from the base. The scape is stiff, and stands quite erect without any support ; and the spathes are 
membranaceous, and divided into numerous jagged segments. There are from one to five flowers on each scape. The 
flowers are whitish on the outside, and of a dark, rich, reddish-purple, which has a peculiar and velvet-like look, 
within. This species has the habit common to several species of this genus, of producing bulbs in the axils of its 
leaves. The flowers have no fragrance. It is a native of the Cape, and was sent to Kew in 1 758. It flowers 
in May, and requires the same culture as the other kinds. The variety is very different from the species. It 
is yellowish, and each segment is marked with a rich brownish-purple stain at its base. The back of the 
segments before the flowers expand, is beautifully streaked or featliored. This variety was introduced by 
Mr. Salisbury, from the Cape, in 1803. 

6.— SPARAXIS PENDULA, THE PENDULOUS SPARAXIS. 

Synonvmes.— Ixia pcndula, Thunh . ; Watgonin palustris, Ters. very short tube, and oblong-obtuse segments; Spatho jagged. Scape 

Engravings.— Bot, Reg. t. 1360 ; and our fig. 1, in Plato 15. branch of several spikes, longer than the leaves, which nro linear. 

Specific Character.— Perianth funnel-shaped, spreading* with a 

Descuii'tion, &c.— a very remarkable species, and very unlike all the other kinds of Sparaxis, from the long 
flexible flowcr-scapc, wliich is from four feet to six feet long, and has several long and graceful drooping racemes 
of purple flowers hanging from it. It is a native of South Africa, but contrary to the habits of the other species; 
it is found only in wet situation.*?. It is rather tender in England, and grows best jdanted in the free ground in 
a conservatory. It should bo suffered to grow without a\ restraint, when its long stems will shoot up at 
first erect, and then droop downwards, like those of some of the kinds of Oucidlmn. The stem will grow to 
the length of five or six feet, and the leaves to that of three feet ; the leaves forming a compact recd-Iike bush, 
from which the stems spring. 


SPARAXIS LINEATA, Swt. THE RED-LINED SPARAXIS. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Scr. t. 131 ; and onifig. hcncatli ; segments of spatlie cuspidate. Leaves ensiform, striated, 
6, in Plato J5. acuh;; stem erect, leafy, dichotomous, 3 4-flowerod. 

Specific Character. — Segments of the porianth erect, acute, keeled 

Description, &c. — An erect-growing dwarf plant, with very pretty flowers, w'hicli arc rather curiously 
marked. Each segment is yellow at the base, clouded with black above and white beyond, with a pink stripe 
down the centre. A mass of leaves rises from the base of the flower-stem, and the stem itself is frequently 
branched. The species was introduced about 1820, and appears tolerably hardy. It flowers freely, and requires 
to be grown in a dry sandy soil, and protected from heavy rains and severe frost during winter. Thus treated it 
may remain in the ground for several years witliout injury. It is also very suitable for growing in pots and 
boxes, on account of the beauty of its flowers and the compactness of its habit of growth. 
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8.— SPARAXIS LILIAGO, Swt. THE LILY-FLOWERED SPARAXIS. 

Stmomyhbs.— S. gtandiflora, var. liliago, Aer,- Ixia grandiflora, whicli is about the longtli of tlio apatlic, and cnncate-oblong mucronate 
Oe la Jtoches I. liliago Redouti; I. fimbriata, Lam. segments. Scape 4— S-flowered, longer than the leaves, which are 

Engiuying. — D ot. Reg. t. 545. acute. 

Specific Character. — Perianth campanulate, with a slender tube, 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are very largo and lily-like. They are white, and resemble 
the striated yariety of S. graudiflora in the marks on the back. They have no fragrance, and are neither 
so beautiful nor so compact in their habit of growth as most of the other kinds of Sparaxis. Tlie leaves 
are broad, and of a yellowish-green. The flowers arc produced in Ai)ril and May, and the plant requires the 
same culture as S, grandrfiora^ of which it was originally supposed to be a variety. This plant differs essentially 
from the last in the large size of its flowers, and in its loose and somewhat untidy habit of growth. It is thus 
unsuitable for boxes under a veranda or in a balcony ; into wliich only the smallest and neatest-growing flowers 
should bo admitted. Nothing has a better effect than boxes filled with dwarf plants, beautifully kept, 
and so abundant in flowers as to hide the stiff outline of the box ; while, on the contrary, nothing looks worse 
than the same boxes filled with etiolated straggling p]<ants ill kept and ill grown. The boxes in a balcony 
or veranda arc so near the house as almost to become a part of it, and they should partake in some degree of the 
high finish of the drawing-room from which they arc seen. 

9.— SPARAXIS RULBIFERA, Ait, THE BULB-BEARING SPARAXIS. 

Synonymes..— Ixia bulbifcra, Lin. ; 1. b. var. fluva, Thunh. ; 1, with u slender tube., which is shorter than the segment of the spathe ; 
monuiihot^ De la Roche ; the sulphur-coloured Ixia. and oblong, cuiieato, obtuso segments. Scape 2 — 3>flowcred, shorter 

Engkaying. — Bot. Mag. t. 545. than the leaves, which arc acute; spatho jagged, with subulate seg- 

Specific Character. — Perianth spreading iu a stellate manner, incnts. 

Description, &c. — There is nothing very remarkable in th(» shape of the flower of this species, though there 
is in its colour, which is a pure and brilliant yellow, very unlike the other kinds of Sparaxis. The shape of the 
flower is somewhat campanulate, with all the segments nearly equal ; and from tlircc to live flowers are i)roduccd 
from each bulb, the flower-stem being frequently branched. The flowers have a very slight fragrance. The 
leaves are short, and of a yellowish green. It has been already meutiontnl that several species of Sparaxis have 
the property of bearing bulbs in the axils of the leaves and on the joints of the stem ; hut this species possesses 
the property to a greater degree than any other, as it will frequently produce three or four bulbs at each joint, 
which will fall off when mature, and will jiroducc young jdaiits. The species is a native of the Cape, and 
was introduced in 17 *^ 8 . 

lO.—SPARAXIS STELLARIS, I). Bon. THE STARRY SPARAXIS. 

ENGRAYiHos.^Swt. Bfit. Flow. Gurd. 2d Scr. ; and our fig. 2, iu j and lauceolatc, acute KcgincnlP. Braiiche» of style elongated. Scape 
Plate 15, j tew-flf. wered, longer than the leaves, which are acute. 

Specific CHARACTER.^Periantb funncl-sliapcd, with a filiform tube, j 

Description, &c. — A very pretty species of Sparaxis, remarkable for the singular colour of its flowers, and 
their elegant shape. The scape or flower-stem has but few flowers, hut these have a very striking appearance, 
from the slenderness of the tube which rises above the fringe-like filiform segments of the spathc. These tubes 
are red, but the rest of the perianth is of a deep purple within, and whitish without. The species is a native of 
the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1837, and it has flowered in the nursery of Mr. Rogers, at Battersea. 
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OTHER SPECIES OP SPARAXIS. 


S. FRAGRANS, Ker, 

The flowers are yellow and very fragrant. This species is a native of the Cape, and was introduced in 1825. 

S. ANEMONEFLORA, Ker, ; IXIA ANEMONEFLORA, Jacq. 

The flowers are stone-coloured ; and this species was introduced from the Cape the same year as the 
preceding kmd. 


GENUS XXIV. 

TRITONIA, Ker. THE TRITONIA. 

Lin. Syst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

riiARA(;TEii. — Spfltlio 2-valvcd, grarious. Periant)i wit)» a turbinate tube, a 6-partcd limb, anti ungiiiculatc gegments. Stamens three, 
inclinatt: ; filaments curved ; antbors oscillating. Stigmas tliree, rccurvodly spreading. Capsule ovate-roundish. Seeds numerous, globose. 

Description, &c. — The genus Tritonia takes its name from a Greek word signifying a weathercock, in 
allusion to its anthers, which turn and twist about in a very singular manner. In other respects, Tritonia is not 
what may be called a natural genus, as the flowers of the difierent species differ so widely in the shape as scarcely 
t() be recognised. Some of the flowers are funnel-shaped, with very long tubes, and a regular spreading limb, like 
a jessamine. Others arc salver-shaped, with a very short tube, like an Ixia ; and others arc bell-shaped, like the 
common Cornflag. The genus Tritonia is indeed so nearly allied to the genera Sparaxis, Gladiolus, Babiana, 
and Ixis, that I have thouglit it may be useful to state hero a few of the most striking points in which they differ. 
The different kinds of Sparaxis have alb membranous jagged spathes, and many of the species bear bulbs in tho 
axils of their leaves, which the Tritonias never do ; the spathes of the Tritonias are also smooth and green. The 
seeds of the Gladiolus have a little thin membrane round them, called by botanists a wing ; while those of the 
Tritonia arc smooth and naked. The fruit of the Babiana is a berry ; while that of tho Tritonia is a dry 
cai>sulc. The stamens of the Ixia are inserted at the foot of the limb, or sjireading part of the flower ; while 
those of the Tritonia spring from the tube. There are many other points of difference, but these are the plainest 
and most perceptible. 

Most of the kinds of Tritonia are of dwarf stature, and they arc nearly all more tender than the Gladioli. 
For these reasons they are generally grown in pots, kept either in a frame or greenhouse, and indulged with 
bottom heat (that is plunged into a hotbed), to force them to throw out roots before the development of their 
leaves. This is the great secret in the management of all the weaker kinds of Cape bulbs. They grow so rapidly, 
and require so many mouths, as their roots may be called, to enable them to imbibe the moisture necessary 
to support their numerous leaves and flowers, that unless their roots are brought forward by some artifleial means, 
the leaves and stems wither for want of food ; that is, from the evaporation from their leaves being greater than 
they have the means of supplying. In some situations, where the soil is good, and the ground warmer than the 
surrounding atmosphere, the earth acts as a natural hotbed ; and hence the apparent contradiction which some- 
times occurs in the culture of the Gladioli— these plants flourbhing better in the open air in Yorkshire 
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(see p. 64), than they do in the neighbourhood of London, unless in pits properly prepared for them. This 
principle was suggested to me by Mr. Beaton, who is at once an excellent gardener and a very intelligent man ; 
and it will be found illustrated by the following observations written by a lady at Cheltenham (and which were 
published in the Gardeners Magazine for May 1840), as it is evident that her system of management depends 
entirely on bringing forward the roots by means of bottom heat. I shall give the whole article in the lady’s 
own words. 

“ Tho plants belonging to the natural order Iridcuicm from the Cape have for many years possessed great 
attractions for me, at a period when they were scarcely to be procured, except through some accidental circum- 
stances, and before they engaged as much general attention as they have now obtained. Tlic mode I pursued in 
cultivating them was, accordingly, the result of my own experience ; for though in the West of England I have 
seen beds of Sparaxls grancl^ora and S. tricolor in great perfection in the open ground, still I often found the 
best success attend the following system ; and I am inclined to think the delicate beauty of the flowers of this 
order is shown to greater advantage when, from being grown in pots, these plants can bo removed to the greenhouse. 

“ In the month of October the bulbs were examined, and tho larger ones, separated from the offsets, were 
potted in a compost of fresh light turfy loam and sand, with good drainage ; and I have found, with regard to the 
stronger-growing Gladioli, a layer of rotten cow manure over tho drainage conduce much to the vigour of their 
growth. At the same time I had a good bed prepared of dry old tan mixed with some fresh hot litter from the 
stable, at least two feet in thickness above the level of the garden, and on the top a large frame placed. Within 
this the pots were plunged in old tan ; the stronger-growing Gladioli at tho back ; ixias, sparaxises, babianas, 
tritonias, &c., arranged in gradation to the low-growing species of Oaudis and Lacltenalui in front. The lights 
were put on at night, giving abundance of air in fine weather, and witliholding water, until the bulbs had made 
roots and the leaves appeared, at which time it was carefully given, to avoid exhausting the bulbs by drought, 
when there was no danger of frost. On the occurrence of severe weather, 1 had the frame well banked round 
with old tan, assisted by hot dung, and tho lights well protected by external coverings. 

“Under this management the Sparaxis of difTorent kinds began to show bloom about tho end of April, and 
being removed to the greenhouse, opened their flowers to tho sun with great brilliancy. Tho ixias and babianas 
succeeded them, and were also removed to the front of the house. Tho Gladioli usually outgrew tho height of the 
frame, and threw up their flower-stalks vigorously on the stage of tho greenhouse. Lastly, tho varieties of 
Tritonia formed a blaze, in shades of orange, copper-colour, and pink. After the blooms were past, I continued 
watering the pots to perfect the foliage, and form the bulbs for tho ensuing season ; and by replacing them in tho 
frame, and giving thorn full exposure to the sun until the leaves gradually dic^d away, tho bulbs became 
thoroughly ripened. After a period of drought and rest, they were ready for repotting the following October. 

“ For the last two years I have not had opportunity to continue my accustomed method of culture, and last 

m 

autumn my Cape Iridacem were placed in a cold frame, from whieh the frost was just excluded during the winter, 
and the pots plunged in sand : they look badly, and will not flower, which I attribute partly to tho bulbs not being 
well matured, owing to the cold wet summer of last year, and more especially to their not receiving a requisite 
degree of bottom heat to induce them to form roots freely during the winter, which insures a vigorous growth of the 
leaves, and the production of flowers. To attain this end, the temperature of the soil in the pots must be some 
degrees higher than that of the atmosphere which surrounds them.” 
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I.^-TRITOSJA CRISPA, K(^. THE CURLED-LEAVED TRITONIA. 

IB criepuB, Linn. ; G, Jaceratus, Sunn. j in length ; throo upper ones ohlong-ohovate, obtuse, uoguieuiato, the 
Knruavino. — Hot. Mag. t. 678. central one the broadest; lower ones equal, ligulate, obtuse. Spatho 

Specific CiiAitACTEii. — Puriantli subringent, with a very long tube, 2-valvod, subarbaccous, very smooth. Sra]»c many-flowered. Flowers 
which is tiiree or four times as long as the spatliu. Segments equal secuud. 

Deschiption, — The flowers have very long tubes like those of some of the kinds of Baitana, opening at 
the upper part into six widely spreading segments, which arc of a pale bluish colour within, and striped with a 
dark purplish pink on tin? outside. The species was found by Thunberg on the Redsand Hills, and at Picketberg 
near the Cape of Good Hope ; and it was introduced into the Kew Gardens in 17^7? by Mr. Masson. It is 
generally grown in a pot in a greenhouse or frame, in a compost of three-seven ths turfy loam, three-sevenths sand, 
and one-seventh peat. The bulbs slniuld be planted in October, and kept in a greenhouse or frame, where they 
arc protected from the frost during the winter. The flowers do not appear till June ; and after they have fallen, 
the plants should be suftered to retain their leaves, and be moderately watered, till the new bulbs are perfected, 
which is known by the leaves beginning to decay. Water is then withheld till October, when the bulbs are taken 
up and re-potted in a fresh comjiost of loam, sand, and peat, for flowering the following season. 


2.— TIIITONIA VIRIDIS, AW. THE GREEN TRITONIA. 

Synonvmi;. — ((liulioluB viridie, y/i/. tube very l<»ng. beaves ensiform, glabrous. Scape triquetrous, the 

ENcuuviN(i..->l)ut. Mag. t. 127 f». angles tueuihranaceous. 

SpKCiMt; (’iiahacteh.— S rgiuciitH of the perianth Hjnra(ling,reflexc«i, 

DEHCJtirxioN, &c . — This species has no beauty to recommend it, but it is often grown for its singularity. The 
stem, which is v(?ry short, rises from a tuft of yellowish-green leaves, and it is curiously twisted and distorted ; 
the flowers seeming to be? jilated at right angles to ('acli other. The spathes are very short, and the tubes of the 
flow(;rs very long, with the segments turned in several difl’erent ways, so as to present a strange and almost grotesque 
apjH'arance. The colour of the flowers is a pale green, faintly tinged with a dingy-looking pink. The species is a 
native of the Cape, whence it was brought to Kew in 17137^ its culture is the same as that of 7\ crlspa. 


n.— TRITONIA ROSEA, Ait. THE ROSY TRITONIA. 

Synonvmks. — TritoniiicapcnsiH, JTrr.; llouttuy Ilia nipuiipis, //O'W/.; Specific Ciiakacteh. — Perianth funnel-Bliaped ; tube very long; 

(ilailioliis rosous, Juvq. ; (J. stviatUH, Hanks. central iip]K'r Kcgiiuint erect, and larger than the others, the rest lincar- 

Enoiiavinus. — Hot. Mag. t. 618 ; and oui\/?//. 3, in Plate 17. oblong, and divcrgingly spreading. 

Deschiption, &c. — ^I'his is a very distinct species, from its grass-like leaves, and curiously marked flowers, 
which arc so strongly veined as to appear striated. The leaves are narrow and attenuated at the point ; the 
flower-stem is branched, and each branch produces from four to six flowers. The spathes are small, red, and 
ending in long bristlc-likc points, which look like the awns of an car of barley. The flowers are erect, with very 
long red tubes, and a large handsome limb, the segments of which are strongly veined with pale pink, the three 
lower ones being marked with a small yellow, lozenge-shaped spot, bordered with dark-red. The anthers are 
purple, and the stigmas which rise above them arc white. 

This species is very handsome, but it appears delicate, and it requires to be kept in a pot and carefully nursed. 
Tlie name of roseus alludes to the deep pink of the tube. The flowers have no fragrance, and they do not appear 
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till July. The species is a native of South Africa, but it was sent to England from Holland about 1793. 
Its culture is the same as that of T. crispa. It is somewliat interesting in a botanical point of view as having 
served Ilouttuyn in his Natural History as the type of a new genus, which he rather unusually named after 
himself. Other botanists have not, however, thought his distinctions sufficient to constitute a genus. 


4— TRITONIA CAPENSIS, THE CAPE TRTTONIA. 

SvNONYMKs. — T. wiprnsis, var. /3, JTer.; Oladioliis longiflorus, Lin.; Specific Chauacter. — Perianth funncl-sliaped, tube nearly twice aa 

Houttnynia capcriHis, /3 minor, Ilout.; the Losacr Trumpet Tritonia. long ns the Kj)!ithe ; segments of the limb nearly equal. Sj)atbo lacc- 
Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. loSl. rated and awned. 

Description, &c.— The flower differs from that of T. rosm, in being smaller, and of brighter colours ; 
the flower is cream-coloured, but the segments of the perianth arc marked inside w'ith dark red stains, and the 
tube is tinged with purple. The spatlies are much cut, and terminate in long brownish awns. The leaves are 
from three to six inches, the outer ones decreasing gradually in size ; the stem is about nine inches long, and it 
bends very gracefully, especially before the expansion of the flowers. The species is a native of the Cajic, whence 
it was introduced by Mr. Griffin, in 1011 ; and it flowers from August to October. 


f).— TRITONIA LONGIFLORA, A7 t. 

Synonymes. — Txia longifloru. Ait. ,* Gladiolus loiigiflorus, Lin. ; 
ITcxiiglottis longiflorsi, Vent, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 256; and our fiff. 11, in Plate 10. 
Varieties. — T. 1. 2 tenuiflorn, Ker, ; Bot. Mag. t. 1502, fig. 1 ; 
Ixia tenuifloia, Vahl. The sogmcnls of the perianth are equal, and 
the tube more slender. 


THE LONG-FLOVVEREl) TRITONIA. 

T. 1. 3 eoneolor, Ker, The 8<‘gnient8 of the perianth arc equal, but 
tlie tube 18 much Bliortcr, and the anlliers and stigmas are exsertod. 

Specific (^lAiueTEii.—PiTiaiith fiinnel-Bbaped, tube exceedingly 
long, segments of the limb refluxed, each alternate one narrower than 
the rest. Anthers and stigmas not exsertod. Leaves ensiform, linear. 


Description, &c. — One of tlic least ornamental species, on account of the extraordinary length of the tube, 
and the dingy colour of the flowers. The spathes appear as remarkably short as the flowers arc long. The leaves 
are long, narrow, and stand stiffly erect. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1 774 ; 
and it requires the same culture as the other species. It flowers from April to June, and it is often found in 
collections. Of the varieties, T. 1. tenuijlora has rather handsomer flowers than the speeicjs ; the segments of the 
corolla are all of the same size, and the tube is more slender ; the whole flowers are also of a pale straw-colour, 
and only tinged with purple inside the cup. In all other respects they arc the same, and in both the anthers are 
dark purple, and the stamens and pistils do not project beyond the cup of the flower. In the variety T. 1. eoneolor 
the tubes of the flowers are shorter, the anthers are yellow, and both they and the stigmas project beyond tbe cup 
of the flow’cr. The colour of the flowers is also a pale yellow, without any tinge of purple or pink. 


0.— TRITONIA FUCATA, Lin. THE PAINTED TRITONIA. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. 1838, t. 35; aud our fig, ], in Plate 16. forked, lower limb 5-partcd. Segments linear, obtuse, equal, rocurvod. 
Specific Character.— Perianth bilabiate ; tube veutricosc, and Scape recurved. Flowers sccuiid, erect, 
arched in the upper part ; upper limb oblong, bidentatc, somewhat 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant is one of the most brilliant kinds of Tritonia ; and it is 
somewhat remarkable, that bulbs of it remained for five-and-twenty years in tbe garden of the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert at Spoffortb, without flowering. Some having been left in tbe open ground, they multiplied rapidly, 
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the old bulbs remaining, and forming a kind of chain by the side of the new bulbs, which formed every year. In 
the autumn of 1837, manure was laid on one of these patches, and the result was the production of a spike of 
flowers nearly three feet high, which continued in flower above a month. The leaves of the plant were broad and 
ensiform, standing erect to tin; luiight of about two feet and a half round the flowers which surmounted them. 
The 8j)ecies is a native of the Cape, and appears to have been introduced about 1812. 


7 .— Tlin ONIA ODOUATA, Lodd. THE SWEET-SCENTED TRITONIA. 

Enghaving. — Bot. Cub. t. 1820 . ardicd, scgincuts of the limb nearly equal. Scape decurved, kneed. 

Si'KciFic OiiAiiACTKii. — iVliuutli rinecnt, tube ventncoBc, but not Flown a wcund, erect. 

I)nHrHij*TioN, — A j)r(^tty little plant, bearing a considerable resemblance in form and habit of growth to 
the preceding species, but wanting its brilliancy of colour. Each bulb generally sends up two flower-scapes, and 
four or five h^avt's, which anj much shorter than the stem. The flowers are yellow ; they are very fragrant, and 
tlujy anj prodmuid (varly in May. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1829. It is 
generally grown in sandy juiat, and it does better in the open air in a dry sheltered situation, than in a frame or 
greenhoust!. It is increased by offsets. 

TRITONIA ROCIIENSIS, AV. 1)E LA ROCHE’S TRITONIA. 

Synonymf.h. — Ixi'i /le /« Aoc/ic ,* 1. lougillora, iim/. ,* Specific Chakacter.— P criaulb Bulver-Bbapod, but with a rather 

(iladinliiB lotigifloviih, Thiiu.li.; Sihj riiiobiuin Africauum, JTnrnc • long kIciuIoi’ airbed tube; BCgmcntB Bubciiucatcly elliptic, somewhat 
llid lU’iidiiig-lbiworcd 'riilouiu. concave, equal, Lcuvch ensiform, nerved. Sca]»e simple or pauicu- 

Engraving.— hot. MiiL'. t. ir»03, I lately braiiclicd. Flowers distich. 

Dicsciitption, kv .. — A very bandsomc jdant, from its large Ixia-like flowers, which only resemble those of the 
other Tritonias in tlieir ratlmr long and shmder tubes, which arc delicately striped with pink. The flowers, which 
droo]) gractd’ully fi’om tludr Ixmding tubes, are cream-coloured, with a pink and green star in the centre ; and they 
are jirodiiced in great almiidaiiee from Jum; till August. The species is a native of the Cape, and was introduced 
in 18l!L This s]u*cieH resembltjs T, fttcatay in producing chains of new bulbs attached to the old tines ; and it 
would probably flower well in the open ground, in a rich yellow mixed with a little sand. It is, however, 
generally grown in ]>()tB, and brought forward in a ])it under a frame, or in a greenhouse, till it has formed its 
flower -buds, wlu'ii, after it baa been gradually liardeiitMl by giving it air, tbc pot should be plunged in the open 
ground. It is also sometimes grown in a sandy soil, on aslojiing bank open to tbc south ; where it may be left in 
the ground all the year, if a litth^ ]U’otecti()n ho given to it during winter. 

fl.— TRITONIA LINEATA, AVr, THE TENCILLED TRITONIA. 

SvNGNVMKs. — (Jludiatii*! linrat"s, Sal.; Ixia sipiulida, var . Specikic Ciiaiiactkr. — Perianth cam pan ulatc; sogmeuts of tiic limb 
BtiM-ta, .lit. times larger than the tube; segments elliptic, unequal, the upper 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. -187 ; :iinl oui Jiy. 5, in Plate lb’, one being broader than the rest, incurved, but somewhat spreading. 

ON, icc. — Tln^ flowers are of a delicate straw-colour or pale yellow, tinged with a dark orange hue 
at their margin ; and they are beautifully pencilled with fine dark lines, three of which are in the centre of each 
segment, and the otluTs branching from them. The stalk is erect, and grows about two feet high ; it is round and 
smooth, and it terminates in a spike of live or six flowers, which nods remarkably before the flowers open. The 
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flowers are secund, and rise from two- valved spathes, which are brown, membranaceous, and end in pinkish bristly 
points. The leaves are long, erect, and rather narrow, and they have the midrib strongly marked. The species 
v/as introduced in 1774, and requires the usual treatment of the hardier kinds of Cape bulbs ; as it may be grown 
either in a pot, or in the open ground, in which latter case it may generally be left in the ground without 
protection. It flowers freely in May, and is propagated by seed or offsets. 


10.— TRITONIA SECURIGERA, Ker, THE HATCHET-BEARING TRITONIA. 

Synonymes. — Gladiolus Becuriger, ^it. ; Ixia gladioluB, Lam,; obtuse, the three lower oncB having each a horny unguiculato appendapc 
Montbretia securigera, Redoute ; the Gopper-coloured Corn-flag. at the base, which stands erect. Outer valve of the spathe obtusely 

Enguavinos. — 13ot. Mag. t. 383 ; Red. Lil. t. 53. indented. Flowers distich. 

Specific Chakactfr. — Perianth aalver-shaped ; segments oblong- 1 

Description, &c. — This species is easily distinguislied from all the other Iridacece^ by three curious little 
hatchet-shaped homy substances, the use of which does not appear obvious, one of which is placed at the base of 
each of the three lower segments of the flower. These singular appendages are yellow, while the rest of the flower 
is copper-coloured, with a dark mark on the three lower petals. The leaves are short and somewhat blunt, and 
the whole plant docs not grow above eight inches or a foot high. It is a native of the Cape, and was introduced 
in 1 774. It is generally grown in pots ; and if treated as directed for the. Tritonias generally (see p. 73), it will 
produce abundance of flowers in May and Jun(‘. 


11.— TRITONIA FLAVA, Ker, THE YELLOW TRITONIA. 


Synonymes. — Gladiolus flavus, Soland. ; Paterson's Tritonia. 
Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 747 ; and our fig. 6, in Plate 16. 
Specific Character. — Perianth somewhat campanulate, with an 


elongated tube : segments nearly equal, recurved, three lower ones 
with each a small raised lozenge-shaped appendage. Exterior valve of 
the spathe cuspidate. Stem jointed. 


Description, &c. — A dwarf plant, with very short small leaves, a slight delicate stem, and bright yellow 
flowers ; the three lower segments of which have each a small horny protuberance, of the same nature as those of 
T, securigera,, hut much smaller and less conspicuous. All the segments roll up backwards when they begin to 
fade ; and the new bulbs and offsets form a kind of chain attached to the remains of the old bulbs, in the saniii 
manner as several other kinds of the genus. The species was introduced from the Cajic, by Colonel Paterson, in 
1730 , hut it was soon lost. It was re-introduced in 1322, but is now seldom seen in collections. It should be 
grown in a pot, and requires the same treatment as the other half-hardy species. 


12.-.TRITONIA REFRACTA, Ker, THE REFLEXED TRITONIA. 

Synonymes. — Gladiolus refractus, Jaeg. ; G. resupinatus, Persoon. equal, somewhat reflexed ; stamens ascending, stigmas bifid. Scape 
F.ngravings. — Bot. Reg. t. J35; and our 2, in Plato 1 0. branched; branches divaricate. Flowers secund, erect, somewhat 

Specific Character. — Perianth subringent ; segments ovate, nearly rcsupiiiato. 

Description, &c. — One of the most remarkable species of the genus, from the curious manner in which the 
flower-stem is bent, and in which the flowers are twisted. Tho stem grows from one foot to two feet high, 
throwing out three or four branches, each terminating in a spike of six or seven flowers. The leaves are narrow 
like grass, and glaucous ; the flowers are fragrant, and the spathes are very small. The plant was introduced 
from the Cape in 1815, and it flowers in May or June. It may he growm either in pots or in the open ground ; 
but it should not be taken up oftener than once in two or three years. 
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13.— TRITONIA SQUALIDA, THE SQUALID TllITONIA. 


Mynonymrs. — Ixia squalida, Ait, ; I. lanica, Thunh, ; 1. crocaia, 
v;ir. Burnt. ; I. Muiilin, Sal. ; Sweet-Bcentcd Tritoriia. 

KNGiiAViNos.i-.Bot. Mag. t. fjKl ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 17. 


SpxcTFie Character.— Perianth salver-shaped, segments equal, uii- 
giiiculatc and united at the base, urceolately gibbous, and rounded at the 
margin. Leaves ensiform, sometimes blunt and falcate. Flowers 
I secund. 


Description, &c. — It is very difHcult to imagine why this beautiful plant should be called squalid, unless by 
antithcHis, as nothing can be more fresh and lc.ss squalid than its appearance. The leaves arc broad and strongly 
iHjrved, the flowers arc btjautifully coloured and very fragrant, and the plant is remarkably handsome. The 
flower-st<im grows about a foot high, and produces six or eight flowers. The species is a native of the Cape, 
whence it was w^nt to Kew Gardens in 1774, by Mr. Masson. It is generally grown in a pot in a light sandy 
loam, and it flowers abundantly in May. Its culture is the same as that of the other species. 


14.— I lUTONIA KKNKSTllATA, Ker, THE WINDOW-FLOWERED TUITONIA 

Synunymes.— Ixia fciu'HtratJi, Jarq.; O)»(!fi-fl<»wci‘od Trit<uiia. fic-gments equal, unguienkte, apivadiiig, obtuse at the margin ; hyaline 

Knghavingh. — B of. Mag. t. 704 ; and our fig. 2, in Plate 17. sit the Imsc ; much longer than the tube. Leuven short, acuminate. 

Specikic (hiAiiACTKii. — Perianth f'linnel-shajied ; tuhe turbinate ; l'’lowers secund. 

Description, Ikc . — A v(?ry rimiarkable jdaiit from the long claws of the segments, which, with the trans- 
])areiit glossy nKiinhrane on each side* give the flowers a very open appearance, and hence the curious specific 
name. The plant is very stroi.g and healthy, and may safely be planted out in the open border. It is a native 
of the Ca])(i, wlitmct* it was introduetjd in 1801. Tt looks remarkably well in a bed in a regular flower garden, or 
in box(‘H uiuh'r a veranda, wlujre, when well grown, it forms a i>erfeet blaze of brillianey. In its culture, 
when planted in the o])(*n ground, it only requires to be slightly proteeted for the first two or three winters, till its 
roots have hecoun^ firmly established in the soil ; and when this is the ease, it may be left entirely to itself. It 
flowers in May. 

lf>.— TRITONIA CROCATA, Ker. THE SAFFRON-COLOURED TRITONIA. 

Synonvmeh. — I xia crocatn, Ait.; 1. plaiiii’olin. Mill.: (’rorus- Speitfic Ciiaracteii. — P oiaiilh caiiipanuhilc ; tube very short, and 
flowered Tritonia. hyuliiie ; segments ovate, equal, conniving. T^eaves ensiform, aruini- 

Kngiuvinu. — Bot. Mug. t. 184. iiate, very sliort. Flowers distich. 

Description, &c. — T he peculiarity of this flower is the transjiarent glossiness of the tube, wliich contrasts 
strongly with thcj heavy mass formed by the ovate segments of the corolla, which lie so closely together that their 
division is .scarettly i)erceptil>lc. It is a native of the Capo, wlicnce it was introduced before 17^8, as in that year 
Miller had a mass of it in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. It is one of the kinds that may be planted in the open 
ground in a yellow sandy loam, and left for several years without taking up, protecting it at first like 7\ 
fencMrata. It produces abundance of flowers in May. 

G.— TRITONIA DEUSTA, Ker. THE BLIGHTED TRITONIA. 

SvNONYMFR. — Ixin doustn, Ait. ; I. gibba, Sal.; 1. croenta, var. | Specific Character. — Perianth aoniewhat campaniilatc, with a veiy 
maculata, Thun.; 1. miniata; var. Jacq. ; CopjKir-cidourcd Tri- abort tube and a spreading limb ; segments ovate-obtuse, nearly equal, 
toiiiu ; Spotted Tritonia. the alternate ones gibbous towards their base. Leaves ensiform. 

Bngra VINOS.— -B ot, Mag. t. 622 ; Bot. liep. t. 134; and our fig, strongly nerved. Flowers sccund. 

4, in Plato 16. 

Description, This species differs from the last in not having any part of its flower transparent, and in 
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having a blackish protuberance at the base of everj alternate segment of the corolla. The flower-stem grows 
about a foot high, and is branched, though each spike only produces a few flowers. The leaves are broad and 
strongly veined. The skin of the bulb, when out of the ground, is almost black. This species was brought from 
the Cape by Mr. Masson in 1774, and it flowers in May. It belongs to the hardier kinds of Cape bulbs, and 
may be treated exactly in the same manner as directed for the two preceding species. 


l7.~-TRrrONIA MINIATA, Ker. THE VERMILION-STAINED TRITONIA. 

Synonymrs. — Txia miniata, Jacq. ; Lato-flowering Tritonia* j very short tube, and a spreading limb ; segments obovate, equal. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mug. t. 609. i Leaves ensiform. olongaioly acuminate, sub-falcato, erect. Flowers 

Specific Character. — Perianth somewhat funnel-shaped, with a | disfich. 

Description, &c. — Very pretty lively-looking orange-coloured flowers, the three upper segments of which 
look as if a little sealing-wax had been dropped on their base. The leaves arc short and sharply pointed, 
appearing to be cut in near the petiole. The flower-stem is about a foot and a half high, erect, and very much 
branched, and it produces abundance of flowers in August and September. The species was introduced in 1R25 : 
and it should be grown in pots or boxes \ as from the lateness of its flowering it would not otherwise have time 
to perfect its leaves and new bulbs. When grown in the open ground, it should bo planted in spring, and taken 
up in October. 


OTHER SPECIES OF TRITONIA. 

T. ANIGOZANTHIFLORA, G. Don, 

The flowers arc greenish and resemble in shape those of the Australian shrub Anigozanthus. The species 
was introduced in 1825, and it flowers from June to August. 

T. PALLIDA, Ker. 

The flowers arc of a pale straw-colour. The species was introduced in 1806 from Holland, 

T. PECTINATA, Ker, 

The flowers are blush-coloured, with paler stripes. The species was introduced in 1825, and it flowers m 
May and June. 

T. STRIATA, Ker, 

The flowers are straw-coloured, strongly veined with violet. The year of introduction is not known. 

T. PURPUREA, Jacq, 

The flowers are purple, and the species was introduced in 1825. 

T. XANTHOSPILA, Sal. 

The flowers are white, spotted with yellow, and they are produced in May and June. The specie.^ was 
introduced in 1825. 
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GENUS XXV. 

TXIA, Kcr. THE IXIA, 

Lin, Syst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grneric C'liAitACTKit. — Poriantli Balvrr-flliapc^l, with a blender tuhc% j Herics in each cell, filiform. StifjmaB three, narrow, linear, recurved, 
and a hix-j»arU;d, equal, Bjireadinj^ liinh. Htaincns three ; anthers | Capsule membranous, ovate, globose, trigibbous, 3-cclled, 3-valved, 
variable. Ovarium ovate, trigonal, 3-cell(‘d. Oviila numerous ; two | Seeds numerous, sub-globose. 

Dkscription, iStc. — TIic genus Ixia formerly included the plants now belonging to twelve or thirteen other 
genera, whieh have hetui s(‘parated from it. The species now cornitosing the genus Ixia all belong to the Linnean 
class Triandria Monorji/nia ; they art) all natives of the Capo of Good Ilopti, or of the interior of the peninsula of 
South Africa, and they are all very ornamental in their flowers. The name of Ixia is said to have been given to 
these plants on account f)f their viscid roots, and to be derived from a Greek word signifying to fix. The species 
have; all bulbo-tiibcrs, or corms, collateral, ensate leaves, and simple or branching stems, terminating in a dense 
s])ike of flowcirs. They arc all tolerably hardy, and with a little care most of them may he grown in the open 
ground. 

].-~lXIA MONADELPIIA, Do la Jlovhe, THE MONADELPHOUS, OH ONE-ANTHERED IXIA. 

Synonymk. — 1. cdluiunaris, Sal. : Specific (biAHACTEii. — Perianth with a straight narrow tube, and a 

KncjiiavinciH. — Hot. Mag. t. <)(I7 ; Hot. Rep. t. 203; and our A,(7* j stcllately-sprcadiug limb ; segments lanceolate, obtiiHe. Spathc short. 

4 , in IMiitc 1 H. j Stamens inonadclpbous. T^eavcB plicale. 

Description, kv. — Tlu; bull) of this very beautiful .species is rather flat, like that of some of the kinds of 
F(*rraria. The stem is slcndt^r, and about a foot high, sometimes spreading into branches, and always with 
numerous flowers. Thetre are generally three or four leaves, which are rolled up when they first appear, but 
winch aftorwairds gradually unfold, though they are always narrow and grass-like. The segments of the 
perianth are of a finn texture, and vary vtjry much in colour, though they have always a broad, strongly-marked 
ring in the centre of the flower. The stigmas are recurved, but the anthers stand erect ; and it is from their 
growing together, so as to form a short thick column, that this species has received the name of /. monadclpha. 
This sj^ccies is very handsome, as it generally produces from five to ten flowers ; and as it flowers in April, it 
succeeds best (like all the early-flowering kinds) if planted in October, and kept in a frame, with a little bottom 
heat during winter (see p. 73). When ])laiited in the open ground, it should be preserved from frost and violent 
rains by a hand-glass, which should be removed as soon as the plant begins to j)usli vigorously in spring. This 
species was introduced in 


2.— -IXIA CTJRTA, Andr. THE SHORTENED IXIA. 

Synonvmes. 1. monadclpha Kcr, ; Gulaxiu ixicpflora 0 , Specific CiiARAcrKit. — Perianth with a straight narrow tube, and a 

HedoutS ; Oningtvcolourod moimdelphous Ixia. campauulatc limii ; segments obovatc. Filaments monadclphous : 

Enoravinos. Hot. Mag. t. 1378 ; Bot. Rep. t, 5.^4 ; Redoiite anthers frei?. Spatbe short. Leaves ensiform. 

Hliacees, t. 4 1 . 

Description, &c.— A very showy species, with a short spike of large and handsome orange-coloured flowers* 
It was at first supposed to be a variety of Ixia monadelphuy but it differs from that species in the shortness of its 
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spike of flowers, and in their shape, which is somewhat campanulate or bell-like, instead of being stellate or stajr- 
like. The exact year of its introduction is unknown, but it appears to have been figured for the first time about 
1809. Its culture is the same as that of I, monadelpha* 


3.— IXIA COLUMELLARIS, Ker. THE COLUMN-LIKE IXIA. 

Synonymrs. — Ixia variegata, Banks ; variegated Ixia. stcllatoly-gpreading limb ; segments oblong. Spatho short. Stamens 

Enouavings..— Bot. Mag. t. 630; and our^^. 5, in Plato 18. confluent^ adhering together at the very base. Leaves narrow, cnsiibrtn. 

SpKciFic Character. — Perianth with a straight narrow tube, and a 

Description, &c. — This species appears at first sight closely to resemble L imnadelphay as it has a strongly 
marked band round the centre of the flower, and the anthers form a kind of column. On a closer examination, 
however, it will be found to differ in many essential particulars. The bulb or corm is round instead of being 
flat, and it is covered with strong rib-like fibres, reticulated between with others more slender. There arc three 
or four leaves, which are not rolled up before their expansion ; they arc narrow and strongly nerved, but shorter 
than the stem. The flowers are as abundant as those of /. monadelpha^ but much smaller, and they have the 
fragrance of the Tongo Bean. The flowers open about eight o'clock in the morning if the weather be fine and 
warm, and they close towards the middle of the day ; opening and shutting in this manner several days before 
they fall, unless the season should bo very hot and dry. The bulbs arc generally planted in March or April, in 
the open ground, if the situation be warm and dry, and the soil tolerably light ; or if in pots, in a compost of 
loam, peat, and sand. The plants flower in August, and if kept moderately and regularly watered they will 
continue producing a succession of flowers for two or throe weeks. The species was introduced in 1790. 


4.— IXIA CONICA, Sal THE CONICAL IXIA. 

Synonyme. — I. maculata Thun. ; I. Millcri, Berg. ,* 1. mpitata, Specific Character.— Perianth with a short narrow tube and a 
Andr, ; Sisyriuchium africanum, Old. ; the Orange-coloured Ixia, spreading limb ; segments ovate. Anthers spreading. Spathe niem- 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 539 ; Bot. Rep. t. 50 ; and our fig. 2, bmnous, 2-valved ; inner valve bifid. Leaves ensiforni, and somewhat 

in Plato 18. plicate. 

Description, &c. — This beautiful species is said to be one of the most common in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Town, where it produces a very striking effect, from the singular habit of its flowers, which fold up the moment the 
sun withdraws its light, or is shaded by a passing cloud. The inside of the segments is a bright orange, but the 
outside is tinged with a rich crimson i so that when the flowers fold up they not only change their form but their 
colour, presenting, instead of handsome salver-shaped orange flowers, a multitude of small crimson cones, pointed 
at the summit, and swelling out at the base. It is from this peculiarity that the species is called conica. The 
flowers only expand in sunshine, but as they are very brilliant when they are expanded, and very numerous, the 
species is well deserving of cultivation. The plants should be grown in a mixture of very sandy loam and peat, 
and the bulbs may either be planted in the open ground in spring, in which case they will not flower till August, 
or in pots in September or October, and kept in a frame during the winter, in which case they will flower in 
June. The flowers of this speeies, contrary to those of most of the other kinds of Ixia, preserve their beauty when 
dried. This species was one of the first of the Cape bulbs brought to England, having been introduced so early 
as 17 ^ 7 . 

M 
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S.—IXIA VIRIDIFLORA, Sal, THE GREEN-FLOWERED IXIA. 

SYNOKYME8. — I. iDaculata, Murr, ; I* spoctabilia, Sal, ,* 1. anxEna, Specific CHiRACTER. — ^Perianth with a slender tube and a cam. 
Andr, ; I. abbroviatui Houtt, ; I. maculata, var. viridis, Ker, panulately-spreading Jitnb ; segnients oblong-lanceolate. Stamens with 

Engravings. — Bot. Mug. i. 549 ; Bot. Rep. t. 29 ; and our fig, 3) short filaments, and very long anthers* Stigma short. Spathe mem- 
in Plate 18. branous, short. Leaves ensiform. 

Description, &c. — I think I never recollect being more charmed with a flower than I was when I saw this 
plant for tho flrst time in the garden of tlio Messrs. Loddiges at Hackney. A row of bulbs of this species, which 
had been planted in a narrow border in front of one of the liothouses, were in full blossom, and the peculiar and 
delicate hue of tlicir flowers struck me forcibly. I have since frequently seen this species (as it is very hardy, and 
flowers freely), but it lias always been with renewed admiration. It is indeed quite impossible to give a just 
idea of these beautiful flowers on paper; they must be seen growing to be properly appreciated. 

The flower-stem varies from one to four focjt in height, and it is frequently branched, containing from six to 
thirty flowers in a spike. Tho flowers have no fragrance, and tho leaves arc much shorter than the flower-stem. 
Tho species was first discovered by Thunberg, “ flowering in October, by the sides of rivers and brooks, in tho 
lloodo-Zand (Iled-saiid) Valley, many days' journey from Cape Towm," {Bot. Mag, \o\. xxxi.), and it was 
introduced in 1 780. Tho culture is very simple ; it only requires planting in the open air, in a dry and somewhat 
sheltered situation, in October and protecting during severe winters from frost, and excessive wet. 


n.—IXIA OCIIROLEUCA, G. Don, THE CREAM-COLOURED IXIA. 

Synonvmf;. — I. niuculutu, ivir. oclirolcucu, I panulato limb; segmciitB orbiculatoly-obovatc. Filaments equal in 

Enguavings. — Hot. Mug. t. 1285 ; niul our Jig . 1, in Plate 18. length to the untlierH. Stigmas fringed, Spathe short. Leaves 

Si'KGiFiG (hiAiurTKH.— •IVrianth with a long narrow tube, and cam- hroadly-cnsiforin, short. 

Description, — This species is remarkable for its large and handsome flowers, and its short, broad 

leaves. The colour of the flowers is a yellowish creamy hue, with a brown centre, and they arc remarkable for 
their very long and slender tubes, and round camjtanulate limbs. Tho species 'was introduced from the Cape in 
1801) by Messrs. Loddiges, to whom the floricultural world owe so many Cape bulbs, and its culture is tho same 
as that of I . monadelpha. 


7— IXIA ERECTA, Ait. 

SvNoNYMFs. — I. 0 . alhiHora, (v. Don ; I. polystachiu, Lin. ; I. 
sorotina, AVi/. ; I. scillavis vur., and 1. thyrsiflora, De la Roche; 
Ornilhoguluin spicatum, Pink. 

Vauiktiks. — 1. o. 2 incavnata, Andr. ; Bot. Hop. t. 128. Tho 
floweis aro flesh-coloured. 1. e. 3 lutca, Ker; Bot. Mag. t. 846. 
The flowers ai’c orange, with yellow slamciis and stigmas. 


THE ERECT IXIA. 

Knghavinr. — Bot. Mag. t. 623; Bot. Rep. t. 155. 

Specific Character. — Perianth with a filiform tube, and cumpanu- 
latcly spreading limb, segments oval. Stigmas free to the tube. 
Anthers longer than the fllamcnts. Spathe short. Leaves onsi- 
form. 


Description, &c. — This very beautiful species has a long spike of white flowers, with a dark eye ; which, 
however, arc without fragrance. It was found by Thunberg in sheltered valleys near Cape Town, and it was 
introduced before as it was cultivated in that year by Miller at Chelsea. It is very common, as it produces 
abundance of offsets, and if left in the soil in any tolerably warm and dry situation it will live many years 
without any care, flowering freely every June. It is very ornamental, and it is well deserving of a place in 
every flower-garden. 
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a— IXIA ODORATA, G. Don. THE SV^EET-SCENTED IX I A. 


Synonyme. — I. ei-ecta, var. lutea odorata, JTer. 

Engiuyikcs. — Bot. Mag. t. 1173 ; and our 4, in Plate 19. 


Specific Character.— -Pcrianlh with a Aliform tube, and a funncl- 
sliapcd limb $ aegments obovato, and concave. Spatho short* Stamens 
connivent. Leaves ensiform. 


Description, &c. — A pretty species, with a rather short spike of bright yellow flowers. It was first 
supposed to be a variety of I, erecta ; but it differs from that species, not only in the colour of its flowers and the 
shortness of their spike, but in their being fragrant, while tlie flowers of /* erecta are totally without scent. It 
is very common near the Capo of Good Hope, and a parcel of bulbs seldom arrives from that country without 
this species being included. It flowers freely in May and June, and requires the same troatraont as the preceding 
species. 


9.— IXIA RETUSA, Jacq. THE RETUSE-FLOWERED IXIA. 

Synonymes. — I. polystachia, Ker. ; I. Bcillaris car., Houtt. ; Specific Character. — Perianth Aliform, with a Bprending limb ; 
Lily of the Vallry-acented Ixia. segments oblong. Anthers roundish, sliorter than the Alumciits. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. 629 ; Bot. Rep. t. 128. Spatlics short. Leaves ensiform. 

Description, &c. — The flower-stem of this species is tall and slender, and the leaves long and grass-like. 

The flowers are of a bright rose-colour, with long pointed segments which are frequently recurved, whence the 

name. The flowers have the fragrance of those of the lily of the valley. The species is rather tender, and does 

best kept in a frame during winter. It should be planted in October, and it will flower in May. It was 

introduced in 1793. 


10.— IXIA SCILLAIIIS, Lin. THE SQUILL-FLOWERED IXIA. 


Synonymks. — 1. s., var. latifolia, E'er ; I. puntiindra, Lin. fit. 
1. rotusa, Sali.s. ; 1, polystachia var,, Jacq. ; 1. rcAoxa, Andr, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. 1 . 542 ; Bot. Rep. t. 14. 


Specific Character.— -Perianth with a short Aliform tube^ ai^d {• 
Bubringent limb ; Bogments obovntc. Antlicra shorter than the Ala- 
ments. Spatho nearly uh long as the tube. Leaves broad-cnsiforiii, 
oblique at the base ; somewhat plieate. 


Description, &c. — The bulb of this species is about the size of a large pea, and quite smooth ; the stem rises 
about a foot high, terminating in a spike of from ten to twenty very pretty small bright pink flowers, and the 
leaves, of which there tire three or four, are short and broad. There are several varieties, or rather variations, as 
they are found to change according to the circumstances of soil and climate ; in some of these the flowers tire 
purplish, and in others nearly white ; and one kind has narrow leaves, wliich is the most distinct, as its flowers 
are rather sweet, while those of the other kinds are entirely without scent. This species was introduced in 1787 ; 
and as it flowers very early (frequently in January), it should always be grown in a frame or greenhouse. It 
does best planted in September, and treated as directed for the Tritonias in p. 73 ; being removed from tho frame 
to a greenhouse or sitting-room just before the expansion of the flowers. 


11.— IXIA CRISPA, Ker. THE CURLED-LEAVED IXIA. 

Synonyms. — I. uudulata, Burm. j campanulatcly-spreading limb ; segments obovate. Authors shorter 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 599 ; and our Jig, 6, in Plate 18 . I than the Alamcnts. Spathe one-half as long as the tube. Leaves 
Specific Character. — Perianth with a short filiform tube, and a I narrow, undulately-curlod. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species closely resemble those of the preceding kind in colour; but 

they are much less numerous, seldom exceeding three or four, and the leaves are very curiously crisped or curled. 

m2 
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There are varietiewith white and bluish flowers. The species was found by Thunberg on the red sand hUls 
near Picketberg, and it was introduced in 1787. The flowers are very pretty, but they have no fragrance; 
they appear in June. The plant, from its small size, is generally grown in a pot, the bulb being planted in 

March or ApriL 


12.— IXIA FUCATA, Ker. THE PAINTED IXIA. 

E»a«*v.N 0 ._B 0 t. M«g. t. 1379. 

SpKiiric Ch*h.cti!r.— P enanth witli a filifonn tube, and a aalver- Scape 2-flowored. Loaves long and narrow. 

•hftped limb ; legmontg elliptic, recurved, and shorter than the tube. 

Description, &c.— Tjic stem is about six inches long, and very slender. The leaves are very narrow, and 
somewhat twisted. The spike has only two flowers, the segments of which are white suffused with crimson, 
whence the specific name. Mr. Ker thinks it doubtful whether it is a genuine species, or a hybrid between 
/. crateroides and /. capillaru^ as it appears to have been first observed in the Hammersmith nursery about the 
year IfiOO, and nothing is known respecting its introduction. It is now probably lost, as its name does not 
occur in any of the lists of hulhs usually cultivated. 


ARISTATA, Ker. THE BRISTLY IXIA. 

SvNDNYMEH.- -1. puU iiK, IIctIk Ifftfiks ; sal v(’i-floworwl Ixia. inonta oblong, flat, rotate. Stamens free, erect, nearly equal in length 

Enoravinoh.- Mot. Mag. t. 5119 ; Ihit. Rept. t. 87, to the style, Spathc short, and so deeply-toothed as to appear bristly. 

Si'KoiFir (hiAiiAcrKU. — Periauth with n long flliforin tube; seg- Scape many -flowered. Leaves broadly-ensiform. 

Dkschiption, Siv . — Tli(‘ .sleni of this species is generally divided into numerous short branches, each 
terminating in a head of flowers, which are pale pink, striated with pink of a much darker colour; or very dark 
piir])le. The flowers art' without scent, and they appear in May. There are four broad, strongly-ribbed leaves ; 
and the spathes art* so deejily out as to give them a bristly appearance, whence the name. The species w^as 
found by d'liunherg in moist sandy places, near the Cape ; and it is said ’n the Bot. Mag. to be so ‘‘ impatient 
of drought,*’ that it should ht* “ s(*t in a pan of water when near flowering.*’ It was introduced in 1800. 


MACULATA, Lin. THE SPOTTED IXIA. 

SVNONVMF.S.— AV/Z/.v ; .M. HpiwitR, fjflr. viridi. nigra, i flat, spreadiug limb; segments oblong. Stamens free, spreading. 

/ Stigmas distinrt and spreading at tho base of the anthers. Scape niany- 

Enohavino. Mot. Rrg. t. .'i.io, I jloworcd. Leaves linear-eusiform^ mimerons. 

SrKciric (hiARACTER.-— Poriantli with a long (iliform tube, and a / 

I>F.scnii-Ti 0 N, .A v< iy beautiful species, the flowers of which are of a French grey colour, with a green 
spot at the base of eacli segment of the jierianth. Tlie spike of flowers is long and elegant, hearing more 
roscniblanco to that of /.m riridifora than any other species. Some botanists indeed make both kinds belong to 
the same siwcics. It is also nearly allied to I. erecta. This Ixia is a native of the Cape, whence it has been 
frequently imported, having been as frequently lolt. It does best grown in the open ground, and treated like /. 
mridiflora (see p. 82). 
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16.— IXIA FLEXUOSA, Ker, THE FLEXUOSE IXIA. 

Synonvmes. — I. capitata, Andr. ; I. crccla, mr. violac^a, Thun. monadelphous. Anthora loose, and sometimoB curved. Stigmas 
Enohavings.— Bot. Mag. t. 624 ; Bot. Rep. t. 232. distinct, recurved. Spatlie short, membranous, and commonly den- 

Specii'ic CiiARACTKii. — Perianth 'with a short filiform tube, and ticulate. Scape few-flowered. Flowers in a very short dense raceme. 
cami)anulately spreading limb ; segments oval, oblong. Filaments Leaves lincar-ensiform. 

DESCRtPTioN, &c. — This species varies very much in the colour of its flowers, which are sometimes white, 
striped with pink, sometimes rose-coloured, and sometimes purple. The stem is very slender and flexible, 
whence the specific name ; and the flowers, which are fragrant, are disposed in a short dense raceme at its 
extremity. It is a well-known species, which has been in cultivation since 1757 ; and it is generally grown in 
pots (which may be kept in a cool frame or greenhouse during winter), as it flowers in April. It produces 
numerous offsets, which should be taken off in September. 


16.— IXIA HYBRIDA, Ker. THE HYBRID IXIA. 

Symonymes. Ixia flezuosa, Lin. phous. Anthers loose, erect. Stigmas distinct, recurved. Spathe 

Emoravimo. Bot. Mag. t. 127 ; and our fig* 3, in Plate 19. nearly the length of the tube, bidenticulate. Scape few-flowered. 

Specific Chmucter. — P erianth with a very slender tube, and cam- Flowers in an erect, loose raceme. Leaves linear-ensiform. 
punulately spreading litnh ; segments obovate. Filaments monadel- 

Description, &c. — This Ixia differs so very slightly from /. fleoemsa^ that it is probably only a variety of 
that species. The flowers are very pretty, and from not being so close together, they have a much lighter and 
more elegant appearance. The two kinds are frequently confused together, and both are sold under the name of 
Lflexuosa. The flowers are fragrant ; and as they appear in April or May, the plants should be grown in pots, 
and slightly protected during winter. Besides the ordinary protection from frost and excessive rains, care must 
he taken to preserve the corms from mice, which will devour them if possible. 

17.— IXIA PATENS, Ker. THE SPREADING-FLOWERED IXIA. 

SYNONYME.-I. flaccida, Sol. ; crimson Ixia. tube. Stamens free. Anthers erect. Stigmas recurved, rising as 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 522 ; and o\xv fig. 1, in Plate 19. high as the anthers. Scape many-flowerod. Loaves laiiceolately- 

Specific Character.— Perianth with a short filiform tube, and a onsiform, 
campauiilately-Bprcading limb ; segments oblong, much longer than the 

Description, &c. — A very splendid species, easily distinguished from the other kinds by the length of the 
segments of the limb, and their bright crimson-colour. It also differs from / . Jlexuosa in the breadth of the 
leaves, and in the flowers not being fragrant. This species was introduced in 1779, and is a very common one 
in gardens. It may either bo planted in pots and kept in a cold frame, or in the open ground, with a very 
slight protection in tho winter. The best soil is a yellow loam mixed with a little sand, but any common 
garden mould will do. When it is to stand in the open air, the bulb should be planted in October, and a hand- 
glass put over it, which should be raised for an hour or two in tho niiddlo of every fine day, and covered with a 
mat, or a few bundles of straw, during severe frosts. When the plants are thoroughly established, and have 
formed a mass of offsets, they may be safely left to themselves ; only covering them in very severe frosts with a 
heap of dead leaves. The effect of the plant when in flower is very brilliant. It flowers in April or May, and 
the flowers remain in perfection a long time, especially if shielded by a veranda, or in some other way from the 
excessive heat of the sun. 
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la— IXIA CRATEROIDES, Ker. THE CUP-SHAPED IXIA. 

SyNONYME(i.~>.I. BpccioBAt Atidr, s I. campanulata, Herb, Banks, shapcdi hemispherically-campanulato limb ; segments oval, erect# 

Enoravingb. — Bot. Mag. t. 594 ; Bot. Rep. t. J86; and our Jig, StauKsne free, spreading. Stigmas recurved, and rising much above the 

2, in Plate 19. anthers. Scape few-flowered. Leaves grass-Iikc. 

Specific Character.— P erianth with a very short tube, and a cuj>- 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species arc very beautiful, from their brilliant colour and large size ; 
they are, however, not so numerous as those of most of the other species, as they seldom exceed two or three in 
each cluster. The stem is round and wiry, and it is from six inches to a foot high. There are five or six grass- 
like leaves to each bulb, smooth excepting a prominent midrib, and shorter than the stem. The stamens, instead 
of their filamcntH growing together, as in LJlexuosa,^ are widely Jipart ; and the stigmas, which are recurved, rise 
above the anthers. This species does not blossom so freely as most of the other kinds ; and the bulb, which is of 
a spongy succuhmt nature, is very apt to rot if allowed to become too wet. The species is a native of some 
sandy marshes near the Capo, whence it was introduced in 1800, and it is rather difficult to cultivate. It sliould 
bo grown in pots, wtsll drained, by being a third part filled with cinders, in pure sand ; and the pots should 
stand in a saucer of water. It flowers in July, but it does not blossom freely, and very often the bulbs send up 
only a mass of grass-like leaves, without any apj)earancc of a flower-stem. It produces numerous offsets, but it 
very seldom ripens seed. 


OTHER SPECIES OF IXIA. 

1. LEUCANTllA, Pers, 

The flowers are of a pure white. The species was introduced in 1778 ; and it flowers from May to October. 

1. FUSCO-CITRINA, Jlmm. et Schultes, 

The flowers are yellow and brown : neither the year of introduction nor the time of flowering are known ; 
and as it is only figured in tlie splendid work of Redoute, it may be a hybrid, originated in France. 

I. DUBIA, Ram, et Schultes. 

The flowers are purple and yellow, and as it is only figured by Redoute, it may also be a French hybrid. 

I. OVATA, Andr. 

The flowers arc white and purple. This species, which is figured in Andrews's Botanical Repository, t. 23, 
is quite different from the Ixia ovata of the Bot. Mag., which is now called Galaxia^ (see p. 28). 

I. CAPITATA, var. Andr. 

The flowers are white, with a very dark centre. This species is figured in the Bot, Rep. t. 169. 

Besides the above, are several hybrids, which may be procured in the seed-shops, but have not been botanically 
described. 
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GENUS xxri. 

MORPHIXIA, Aer. THE MOEPHIXIA. 

Zin. Sysl. TRIANDRIA MON06YNIA. 

Geiosiuc Chabicteb. — Perianth anlver-thaped, with a turbinate, numcrout. Style filiform. Stigmas 3, narrow. Capanle oval, 
rather angular tube, and a six-parted equal limb. Stamens 3. trigonal. Seeds numerous, rather globose. 

Anthers versatile, connivent. Ovarium trigonal, 3-colIcd, ovulte 

Description, &c. — Morphixia is derived from two Greek words, signifying form and Ixia ; and it is said to 
be applied to this genus, because the general form of its flowers is similar to that of the lanae. The principal 
diflerence between the flowers of the two genera consists in the tube, which in laia is filiform or thread-like, and 
in Morphixia is turbinate or angular. The flowers are also smaller, fewer together, and not so handsome. The 
species are generally known in seed-shops by the general name of Ixia capillaris. 


1.— morphixia linearis, Ker. THE LINEAR MORPHIXIA. 

Synonymks.— Ixia linearis, Rosn*, ei Schultes ; 1 capillaris, var. Specific Character.— Spatlie scarioae, striated with linear-oblong 
gracillimu, Bot. Mag^ ; Ilyalis gracilis, Salis, segments, or divisions, heaves filiform. Stems slender one-flowered, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 670 ; and our Jig, 3, in Plate 20. flower drooping. 

Description, &c. — The stem and leaves of this plant are remarkably slender, and the flower-stem bears only 
a single flower which is slightly drooping. The flowers have no scent. The species is a native of the Cape, 
whence it was introduced in 1 796. It flowers in April, and it should be grown in a pot, and kept in a green- 
house, or cold frame, all the winter. 

2.— MORPHIXIA CAPILLARIS, Kur. THE HAIR-LIKE xMORPHIXIA. 

Synonymes. — 1. capillaris, iS Htricta, JSoh ,• I. Iancca,</ac 9 . ; Specific Character. — Spathe scariosc, striated with oblong seg- 

Hyalis latifolia, Salts; the wire-stemmed Ixia. ments. Scapes racemous, raromes loose. Leaves ensiform and striated. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t, (J17 ; and our Jig, 2, in Plate 19. Flowers erect. 

Description, &c. — This sjiecies dilFcrs from the last, in the flowers being much more numerous, and disposed 
in a branched raceme. They are also erect, and the filaments of the stamens arc so closely pressed together as 
to appear monadclphous. The leaves are much broader and sword-shaped. This species was introduced from 
the Capo in 1774. It is much handsomer than the last ; and it may be grown either in pots or in the open 
ground ; protecting it during winter by a hand-glass, if it is planted out, or by keeping it in a cold frame, if it 
is grown in pots. 


3.— MORPHIXIA AULICA, AVr. THE COURTLY MORPHIXIA. 

Synonymes.— Ixia capillaris, 7 aulica, Bot, Mag. ; I. aulica, Hort. Specific Character. — Sj)athe scarioso and striated, ovate-acute 
Kcw. i llyalis aulica, Salts ; Rose-coloured Ixia, segments shorter than the tube of the perianth. Stem leafy. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. 1013 ; and our Jig, 1, in Plate 20. Flowers spicate. Radical loaves broad, short, plicate. 

Description, &c — ^This is by far the most splendid plant belonging to the genus. The flowers, which are 
produced in a short spike, are of a brilliant rose-colour. The stem is much thicker and the leaves are short and 
broad, with a cartilaginous margin. The bulb-tube is large, and covered with a thick and strong fibrous net- 
work. The species was introduced in 1774; it flowers in April and May, and it requires the same treatment 
as the preceding species. 
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4.~MORPIIIXIA INCARNATA, Jacq. THE FLESH-COLOURED MORPIIIXIA. 


iSvNONYMEs. — Ixia capillaria, var, 8 incarnata. Ker • Sisyrin- 
diium, Rj). JIorL ; fledi -coloured Ixia. 

Knora VINOS. ~B ot. Mag. t. 617, Jiff. 2 ; Jacq. k. 2, t.278. 


Spmnc Character. — Spathc ftcariose, membranous, rilibcd, and 
divided into five deeply cut, pointed segments. Tube of tlic perianth 
elongated, antlicrs connivcnl. 


Dkscuiption, &c. — A very handsome species from its large pink flowers, and their fringo-liko spatbos. The 
segments are frequently strongly veined with a somewhat darker colour. This species was introduced from the 
Cape in 1774, and flowers in April and May. Its culture is the same as that of M, capillaris. 


GENUS XXVIL 

MELASPHiERULA, Ker, THE MELASPH^ERULA. 

Lin. Sysl. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Character.— Poriantli G-jminted, equal, Bpreading, seg- 3, narrow, linear, rccumd. Capsule chartaceous, turbinately globose, 
moitiH cuBpidato, Stamens 3, Bubsccund. Anthers oblong, fixed by 3-lobed. Seeds few, Bubglobosc, 
the li;»se, conniving. Ovarium 3-celled. Style ascending. Stigmas 

DjisHRirTiON, &c. — All the species have bulbo-tubcrous rhizomas; collateral, ensate leaves, with round 
panicltjd si oms. The leaves and branches are in threes. The flowers are secund, that is, all on one side of the 
branches. The spathes arc 2-valved, the outer valve being herbaceous in the middle, and membranous on the 
margin. All the sjiocics are natives of the Cape. Professor De Candolle has named this genus Diasia, The 
na:nc of Mdwphirula is derived from two Greek words, signifying a black globe, and it alludes to the form and 
colour of certain small bulbs produced on the stem. 


L— MELASPIIiERULA INTERMEDIA, G. Ihn. 

Hynonymeb. M. gmniiiira, Hot. Maff. ; Gladiolus graniincus, 
Thunfi. ; (j. riunoflUH, Hay ; Piiulnngiuin ranioHiun, Hurvi. 
ENCiiuviNos, — Ibit. Mug. t. (»15 ; and our Jiff, 6, in Plate 20. 


THE INTERMEDIATE MELASPHiERULA. 

Specific Ciiarac .r. — Perianth hilabiatcly campanulate, segments 
diHtinct, and oach ending in a sharp bristly point. Leaves short, 
ensiform. 


Desciuption, &C.-A very remarkable plant with very slender branehlots, which quiver in every breeze like 
those of the tremhling-grass, BrMUr. The flowers h.ave no scent, and are more c,™ than beautiful; and 
eunons Utth hn/hs are prodned UM of them if the plant ho kept in a very hot and dry place. The species is 
mon. tender than most of the other a,pe hnlhs, and it requires to he kept in a greenhouse, as it is very frj^nently 

.njured hy frost even m a cold j.it. It was found hy Thunherg on the Qroonckloof Mils, near the Cane and it 
was Jiitroduced hy Mr. Mason in 1787. ^ ” 


OTHER SPECIES OF MELASPiliERULA. 


The flowers are white and brown, and 
Cape in 1825, and it flowers in February, 
hotbed frame. 


M. VIRIDIFLORA, Swl. 

lk« lo.™ r»™bl. rf ,1. ^ 

II i.«.U b, po.™ i. . pot,.ud k.pl i. .Wim 
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M. GRAMINEA, G. Don; GLADIOLUS GRAMINEUS, Jacq.; DIASIA GRAMINIFOLIA, Red, Lilt, 163. 

The flowers are white and brown, and the leaves very long and grass-like. It was introduced in 1825, and it 
flowers in February. It requires the same treatment as the preceding species 

M. PARVIFLORA, Lodd. Bot, Cab, t. 1444. 

A curious little plant with very small flowers, which are produced in February. It must be kept in a 
greenhouse, as it dies down to the root in summer, but begins to grow again in autumn. It does best in 
sandy peat. 


GENUS XXVIII. 

HESPERANTHA, Ker. THE EVENING FLOWER. 

Lin. SysL TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gp.nf.uic CiiARACTKR. — Perianth Bubcampanuhite or tnlmlar, with a luimcrouB, 2 series in cacli cell. Stylo filiform ; stigmas elongated, 
6-parted, regular, or Bub-bilabiate limb. Segments calltJiis at the base. narrow, linear, recliiiate. Capsule trigonal, torulose. Seeds numerous, 
Stamens 3, secund ; anthers versatile. flvarium 3-ceIlt5(l, ovala m.any-Bidcd, 

Description, &c . — All the species have hulho-tuberous rlmonms, and collateral sword-shaped leaves. The 
spathes arc 2-valvod. The Bowers arc disposed in loose spikes ; they expand and are sweet-scented in the 
evening, but during the day they are closed and scentless ; and hence the name of Hesperantha, which is literally 
“ evening flower.” They are all natives of the Capo of Good Hope. 


J.— HESPERANTHA CINNAMOMEA, Ait. THE CINNAMON-COLOURED EVENING FLOWER. 

Synonymes. — Ixia cinnamomca, T/iun.; the curlcd*leaved Evening Si-rcific Charaoter. — Perianth with a slender tube, and a rotately- 
Plower. spreading limb. Stigmas much sliorter tlnan the stamuns. Leaves 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. lO/id, falcately cusifonu, lower ones curling, and much undulated. 

Description, &c. — This beautiful little plant rcccive.s its name of cinnamomea from the outside of the 
segments of its perianth being of a dtiop cinnamon colour, while the inner part is white. The flowers when open 
are very pretty and star-like, but they arc closed during the day. They arc also only fragrant at night, when 
their odour resembles that of the clove carnation. It was introduced from the Cape in 17B7> and it flowers 
in May. 


2.— HESPERANTHA FALCATA, AxU THE SICKLE-LEAVED EVENING FLOWER. 

Synonymes. — Ixia falcata, Linn. ; I. cinnamomea, Andr. Specific Chaiuctkk. — Periantli with a slender tube, and a sub- 

Engravingh. — Bot. Mag. t. 566; Bot. Rep. t. 44; and anx fig. 4, campunulato, spreading limb; segments oval, concave; stigmas longer 

in Plato 20. than the stamens, prostrate, curved. Leaves broad, falcate. 

Description, The plant is much larger in aU its parts than the preceding species, and the alternate 
segments are of a rich brown on the outside, edged with golden yellow. The number of flowers varies from 
five to twenty, and when they expand, a little before sunset, they diffuse a delightful odour, like that of the 
honeysuckle. The stem is upright, and from six inches to a foot high, with numerous branches. There are 
three or four broad leaves, which curve outwardly like a sickle. The bulb is curiously covered with from ten 

N 
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to fifteen coats or skins, which arc all brown, and placed like scales one over another, so as to make the bulb 
look quite large, though it is really only about the size of a pea. This species was introduced in J787. It was 
originally found by Thunberg on the hills near Capo Town, where it is much valued for its fragrance. It is 
called by the Dutch Avond-blocm, or Afternoon Flower ; because when the weather is fair, it opens exactly at four 
(/clock in the afternoon ; and if it docs not open exactly at that hour, it is quite certain to rain. It is rather 
tender in Fngland, where it should be grown in a very small put, in peat. It does not produce so many offsets as 
most of the other species, and it is consequently more difficult to propagate. 

a.^HESPERANTlIA fiRAMlNiFOLIA, G, Dm. THE GRASS-LEAVED IIESPERANTIIA. 

Synonymeh.— H. var. 3, Hot. Map. ; Ixia piloha, var. Specific Character.— Perianth with a short tuho and a spreading 

l^inn, Bt'gmcnts obovatc, stamens about the same Icngtli as the stigmas. 

Enorayino. Tldt. Mag. t. 12/)4. Ltiavos short, grass-like. Stem and leaves without hairs. 

Deboiitption, &c. — A little insignificant plant, with few flowers on a slender stem, which differs from that of 
//. pilosa in being without hairs. Tlui flowtus are small, and nearly white ; they expand in the evening and 
remain open till siinri.so, diffusing a strong aromatic odour all the time they are expanded. It is a native of the 
Capo of Good lIoj)e, whcno (3 it was imported in 180D. It flowers in autumn, and appears to succeed best when 
planted in April in the open ground, and taken up after it has done flowering, in autumn ; or if left in the ground 
during winter, with th(5 prot action of a hand-glass during severe weather. 


4.— IIESPERANTIIA PILOSA, AH. THE HAIRY HESPERANTHA, OR EVENING FLOWER. 

Synonymeh. — Ixia pi loss, /.t/m. paniilato spreading limb. Segments oblong. Filaments erect ; anthers 

KNORAViNCiH— Rot. Mag. t. M75 ; ami our Jiff. Ti, in Plate 20. atraight, shorter than tho stigmas. Stigmas erect, divaricate. Leaves 
Specific ('iiaiiacteh. — Poria’ith with a rather long tuho and a cam- linear, and, as well as the stem, covered with pili. 

Duscription, See. — Thi^ flowers are fiiw and small, and the alternate segments arc slightly speckled on tho 
back with a reddish-brown. Like all the other species of the genus, they are only fragrant at night, and then 
only when the atmo.s])liere is warm and dry. The leaves are small and narrow ; and they, as well as the stem, 
which is very long and slender, arc covered with short hairs. 


-HESPERANTHA RADI AT A, Ait. THE RADIATED EVENING FLOWER. 

SvN,mvMR».-l)im mdiatu, Jatf. , 1, ; I. angu.ta, I C.,*RACT.,i.-Pcrianth with a long, upright, recurved tube, 

rri/W.,- I. liucuria, ; tiladiolua rocurvu., Thun. Nodding- and a cann«inulate-aprcadiug limb. Segment, lanccolat^oblong, acute, 

flowered Ixia refloxed at night. Filaments dependent; anthers straight, shorter 

than the stigmas. Stigmas spreading, rather shorter than the segments. 

Enohavinos — R ot. Mug. t. .573 ; Rot. Ucp. t. 59. Leaves listular. 

Deschii'Tion, &c. — T his is the handsomest species of the genus. Tlio flowers arc large, and when they 
expand at night, the 8egm<'\its become so decidedly reflexed, that the stamens and stigmas project beyond them. 
The alternate segments are delicately veined with brown on the outside. The stem is round, and the leaves are 
fistulous, — that is, hollow. The flower- stem is erect, but jointed ; and the flowers, which are from eight to twenty, 
though they grow on opposite sides of the stem, all twist to the same side before they expand. The species is a 
native of the Cape, whence it was introduced about 1800. It flowers in April and May ; and it is generally 
grown in peat earth in a pot, and kept in a greenhouse during winter, as it is easily injured by continued rains. 
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6.— HESPERANTHA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Ker. THE NARllOVV-LEAVED EVENING FLOWER. 

Synonymies. — H. radiata, var. y caricina, BoL Mag. f ? Ixia SpEciric Character.— Poriautli with a short tube and spreatiing 
angusat, Jacq, The Sedge-leaved Ilesperantha. limb ; segments oblong, reflexed at night. Spathes udpressed. Scape 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 790. hair-like. Leaves short, and cxtremoly narrow. 

Description, &c. — The flowers resemble those of the last species, but they arc produced on a very slender 
hair-like stem, and with very small and narrow leaves. It was introduced in 1804 ; and having been lf)st, was 
again sent to this country in 1825. 


GENUS XXIX. 

GEISSORHIZA, Ker. TILE-ROOT. 

Lin. Syst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth funnel-shaped, with a short tube, 3-cellod ; ovula numerous, two scries in each cell. Style dcclinate ; 
and an ample 6-partcd limb ; segments nearly equal, erect, and fur- stigmas 3, cuneate-Hnear, with somewhat fringed edges. Capsule 

nished each with a nectariferous pore at the base. Stamens 3, nearly membranous, prismatically trigonal, 3*cellod, 3-valved. 

erect ; anthers linear, fixed by tlicir bases. Ovarium bluntly trigonal. 

Description, &c. — Some of the species of this genus are natives of the Cape, but some come from Abyssinia. 
They are all remarkable for their bulbo-tubcrs, or rhizomas, which resemble fleshy stems, and arc covered with 
several crustaceous or scarious skins or tunics, which lie over each other, like scales, or the tiles of a house, 
beginning from below. It is from this peculiarity that the plants take their English name of Tile-root. They 
have hut four leaves, all of which spring from the root, and are narrow and bristly, sometimes partially 
dilating into the form called sword-shaped : they are also usually strongly nerved. The stems are simple or 
branched, and generally flexible. The flowers, when more than one, are always produced all on the same side of 
the branches ; they are rather large, and each is sessile wdthin a 2-valved spathc. 


1.— GEISSORHIZA ROCHEANA, G. Don. LA ROCHE’S TILE-ROOT. 

Synonymes.— Ixia Rocliensis, Ker ; I. azurca and I. violacea, Spatbe large, stiiated, couvolutc-oval. Stamens erect, slightly spreading 
Herb. Banks.; I. sccunda, //ou^^ ; Plaid Ixia. at top; anthers small, sagittate-ovate. Style long, stigmas recurved 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 598 ; and o\a Jig. 3, is Plate 21. over the anthers. Leaves bristly, striated, and sheathing at the base. 

Specific Character. — Segments of the perianth lanceolate, spreading. Scape filiform, one-flowered. 

Description, &c. — This curious little plant was formerly well known in gardens under the name of the Plaid 
Ixia. It was introduced in 1 790 ; and Mr. Ker named it in compliment to Dr. De la Roche, the author of a 
work on the Cape Bulbs, published in Holland in 1766. The plant is so small, and the flower-stem so weak, that 
the bulb is generally grown in a pot, being planted in September or October, and kept in a frame or greenhouse 
during winter. It flowers in May ; and a row of pots filled with it have a very agreeable and yet singular eflect 
in a box placed in a window or balcony. 

k2 
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2.-~GEISSORHIZA SETACEA, Ker. THE BRISTLY-LEAVED TILE-ROOT. 

Synonymeh,— Ixiaactacca, TAMnA.; I.radicanB, VahL; Narrowest- shorter than the linih ; segments lanceolate-oblong, suh-unguiculate. 
leaved Tile-root. Stamens erect, anthers one-half shorter than *iie filameutB. Style 

Knora VINOS. — Hot. Mag. 1. 12.55*, and our fig. 6, in Plate 21. longer than the stamens. Spathe somewhat ventrieose. Scape fow- 

SpEciFic Character.— -Perianth turhi nutel^ -cam jtanu late; tube much flowered. Leaves slender and bristly, or ensiform. 

Descuiption, &c. — ^The whole plant is larger and stronger than the Plaid Tile-root ; but the floivers are less 
showy, and they are without scent. The bulb is very small, and the loaves vary from long bristly threads to 
half an inch or more broad. Tlui flower-stem also varies very much, being sometimes not more than an inch 
long, and sometimes (light or im inches. The flowers, however, arc always the same, and by them the species 
may be always easily rccogniml. It flowers in June and July. It was introduced about 1809; and though 
much larger than the Plaid Tile-root, it is yet generally too small to look well in the open ground. 


(iKISSOlUllZA OBTIJSATA, Ker. THE OBTUSE-LEAVED TILE-ROOT. 

SvNoNYMF.H. — Ixiu obtuHiita, ,* Yellow- flowered Tile-root. Stylo much longer than the stamens. Stigmas recurved; anthers 

Knoiiavinoh.— liot. Mag. t. 072; artd imv fig, 2, in Pljite 21. huge, linear-sagittate. Scape many-flowerod. Spathe small, den tated. 

Specific CiiAiiArTEH. — Perianth turbinatrly eampannlatc ; fiogments Leaves obtusely ensiform. 
iiiiguieulatc-ohlong, acute, alternate ones broader than tiie others 

Dehcuiption, &c. — A very handsome species, from the abundance and large size of its flowers. The bulb is 
ovattt, juid (tov(^r(‘d with hard iinhri(!atod sholl-likc tunics. The leaves arc rather broad and stiff ; the stem is 
enjct, and stronger than in tlie other sjttnncs. There are generally six or eight flowers, which are of a rich cream 
colour, stntakod with pink on the outside. The flowers have no scent. This species was introduced in 1801, 
and it flowers in May. It may be grown in a warm border sloping to the south, provided the soil be a yellow 
loam inix(‘(l with a little sand, and the plants be protected in frosty or very rainy weather by a hand-glass, or 
by a little litter or dead hbivos being spread over them. This species may be easily procured in the London 
sci^d-sliops. 


4.— GEISSORHIZA VA(J1NATA. Swt. THE SHEATHED TILE-ROOT. 

Kngravinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. fJard. l. 138 ; juid owv fig, 1, in spreading. Style shorter than the tube. Spathe 2-valved, outer valve 
Plato 21. leaf-like. Scape sub-racemose, few-flowered. Leaves falcate, acutely 

SrKciFir Character. — Tube of the perianth very short ; stgmciits ensiform, plicately nerved, fistulous, sheathing at the base. 

Description, Arc. — This showy species is nearly allied to G. ohtnmta ; but it differs in the colour of the 
liowi rs, and in the hollow glaucous leaves which curiously sheath the stem. The bulb is flatter than that of the 
preceding s])ecies ; but the loaves arc the most remarkable, and it is tlicy which give the name to the species, as 
the flower-stem appears to grow out of them as though out of a sheath. The outer valve of the spathe strongly 
rcsorahlcs a leaf. The style is very short ; and the stigmas, which are slightly fringed, curl over the base of the 
anthers. 

This species was brought to England in 1825, by Mr. Synnot, a gentleman who resided several years at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and who had therefore a good opportunity of collecting the most ornamental species. It 
was this gentkman that the genus Synnotia was named in honour of. This species docs not flower till August 
or September ; and it does best in the open air, if slightly protected during winter. A very good mode of growing 
these plants is to dig out a pit in a warm border in front of a south wall, about two or four feet deep, according 
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to the nature of the soil, a stiff clay requiring the deepest pit. A layer or two of stones or rubbish should be 
put in the bottom of the pit, and the remainder filled with a compost of one third of yellow loam mixed with 
one-third of sand and one-third of peat : these proportions are given to form a general idea of the compost, but 
the loam may predominate ; and when the sub-soil is sandy or gravelly, a compost of two-thirds of loam and one 
of sand will do without any peat. The surface of the bed should be raised a little higher than the rest of the 
garden, and it should slope towards the walk. In this bed the bulbs should be planted in rows, and the 
effect will be splendid. 

5.— GEISSORHIZA SECUNDA, Ker. THE SINGLE-ROWED TILE-ROOT. 

Synonymrs. — Ixia BCcuDda, r/JUTift. ; T. pusilla, Andr,; Ontj- • Specific Character. — Tube of the perianth »hort, wth a lotatcly- 

ranked Ixia. Hprcadiiig limb ; segments oval, acute, equal, flat. P’ilaiucntH shorter 

Engravings. Bot. Mag. t. 597 ; Bot. Rep, t. 245 ; and oxirjip. 4, than the anthers. Stigmas s\«b-rcvolute, longer than the stamens. 

in Plate 21. Flowtsrs sccund. Scape villous, sometimes branched. Leaves naked, 

Variety. — G. S. 2. albescens, JRTcr, Bot. Mag. t. 110.5, linear-ensiform, lower ones sheathing the stem at their base. 

Description, &c. — The bulb is ovate, pointed, and about the size of a pea. The leaves are narrow, very 
stiff and sharply pointed, and with a prominent mid-rib. The stem is six or eight inches high, covered with 
very short velvet-like hairs, and bending abruptly at the joints whence the flowers proceed. The flowers are 
one-ranked or secund — that is, they all spring from the same side of the flower-stem or scape ; but from its 
twisting and the abruptness of its bends, the flowers have the appearance of being from the alternate sides of the 
scape. It was found by Tlmnbcrg on the red sand-hills near the Cape, and in its native state it has always been 
found growing in pure red sand. It was introduced in 1795 ; but it is rather difiicult to keep, as tho bulbs are 
very apt to rot if kept too moist. For this reason it is generally grown in a pot, and kept under glass during 
winter. It flowers in May or June. The variety, which has pure white flowers, was introduced in 1805, and 
requires the same treatment as the species. 


6.— GEISSORHIZA EXCISA, Ker, THE CUT-LEAVED TILE-ROOT. 

Synonymks. — Ixia exoisa, Thunb, ; T. ovata, Rtm/i. ; Dwarf somewhat concave. Filaments erect, longer than the anthers, distinct, 
Ixia. but not spreading, forming a kind of open-work column. Anthei's 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. t. SB-l ; and oxnjiff. 5, in Plate 21. upright, sagittate. Style longer than the stamens; stigmas revolute, 

Specific Character. — Tube of the perianth obsolotely triquetral, and somewhat fringed. Leaves short, and excised towards the base, 
with a rotately-spreading limb. Segments oblong-oval, slightly pointed, I 

Description, &c. — This very distinct species is remarkable for the fleshy tube of its flowers, its curiously 
bent stem, and its leathery leaves, which look as though a piece had been stamped out of them near the base ; 
whence the name of tho species. The stem is so much bciit, or kneed, as it is called, that tho flowers springing 
from its joints look as though they had ca«li separate stems, the one growing out of the base of the other. The 
leaves are very smooth, and somewhat shining ; and the flowers, though small, are pretty. They appear in 
April or May, and open about eight in the morning when the sun shines, only continuing expanded while exposed 
to the rays of that luminary. They have no fragrance. The plants, from their small size, and the succulent 
nature of their leaves and flowers, are generally grown in pots, and kept in a greenhouse ; as they do not look 
well far from the eye, and arc besides easily affected by frost* The species was brought from the Cape in 
and it is sold in the seed-shops under the name of luna exma. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF GEISSORHIZA. 

The followin/T species are said to have been introduced, but we do not know where they are now to be 
met with. 

G. HUMILIS, Jacq, 

A dwarf plant, with striped blush-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1822. 

G. ERECTA, W, Herb. 

Striped blusli-flowors ; introduced in 1824. 

G. IMBRICATA, Ker. 

Striped red flowers ; year of introduction unknown. 

G. HIRTA, Ker. 

Pale blue flowers, and hairy stem. 

G. Cl LIAR] S, Sal. ,• G. INFLEXA, Jacq. ; IXIA INFLEXA, De la Roche \ FRINGED TILE-ROOT. 

This species is common in Germany and in Holland ; and it is said to have been introduced into England, 
but the year of its introduction is not known. 

G. SURLUTEA, Ker; IXIA SUBLUTEA, Lam. 

Flowers arc yellowish ; introduced in 1825. 

G. MONANTHA, G. Don; IXIA MONANTIIA, Houti. ; ONE-FLOWERED TILE-ROOT. 

Nearly allied to the Plaid Tile-root, but differing in the flowers being blue, and all of the same colour. 


GENUS XXX. 

STREPTANTHERA, Swt. THE STREPTANTHERA. 

Lin. Si/st. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic CiiARACTKii.— Spnt]ie2-valvc(l, ohtuse, dry, a little luccrati'il. style. Stigmas 3, dilated, 2-lobed, fringed. Capsule triquetrous, 
Perianth 6-pnrtfd, with a short tube and a regular rotate limb. 3-furrowed, many-seeded. Seeds globose, smooth. 

Stamens 3 ; filaments erect ; anthers twisted, and enclosing the 

Description, &c. — Tliis is a very distinct genus, from the peculiarity of the anthers being twisted round the 
style, in which respect it differs from all the other Cape Iridacese. The stigma is two-lobed, dilated, and 
spreading like that of the Irises, and the general appearance of the flower resembles that of the Ixias ; while the 
striped, membranous laciniated spathe and fan-like leaves rising £pom the base of the flower-scape, show its 
relation to the Synnotias. The name Streptanthera signifies twisted anther."' There arc only two species of the 
genus known ; and both are natives of the interior of South Africa, near the Cape. 

1.— STREPTANTHERA ELEGANS, SwL THE ELEGANT STREPTANTHERA. 

Enoratings.— S wt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 209 ; and our /Iq, 5, in Loaves ensiform, bluntisb, sheathed, cut in the middle. Scape 1-2 
Plato 22. flowered. 

Specific Character. — Segments of the perianth broad -ovate. 

Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful of the Cape IridaoesB, from its large white Ixia-Hke flowers, 
each segment of which has at its base a rich velvet-like spot of purple, reddish brown, and gold. The plant grows 
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about six inches high, -with a fan-like tuft of leaves at the base of the flower-stem ; these leaves are of a pale 
glaucous green, and each ends in a short stiff point. The perianth is salver-shaped, with a very short slender tube, 
and the segments are broadly ovate. There are three stamens, which are inserted in the mouth of the tube, the 
filaments of which are red, and the anthers dark purple. The stigmas are three, each two-lobed, very much 
dilated and fringed, and of a bright purple. The seeds are smooth and round. This very beautiful plant was 
introduced from the interior of the Cape by Mr. Synnot in 1825 ; and, like all the bulbs from the interior, it 
requires a much more loamy soil than those species that are natives of the sandy plains near the sea-coast. It is 
very nearly hardy ; and it may be suffered to remain in the ground several years without taking up, if it is pro- 
tected during severe weather by a mat, or any ot^ slight covering. Both this and the following species flower 
in May and June. 

2.— STREPTANTHERA CUPREA, Swt. THE COPPER-COLOURED STEPTANTHERA. 

Encuavino. — Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t. 122. carinated. LcavoB euBifonn, acute, striated, cut in the middle. 

Specific Character. — Segments of the perianth ovate, obtuse, Scape 2-4 flowered. 

Description, &c.— This species differs very little from the last, except in colour, and in the circumstance of 
the corm throwing up two flowers instead of one. Both species are admirably adapted, from their dwarf stature 
and profusion of splendid flowers, for pots and boxes in a balcony, or under a veranda ; they are also well adapted 
for window-gardening, and for beds in a geometric flower-garden. In the latter case, however, it would be 
requisite to grow them in pots ; in order to take up the pots as soon as the plants had done flowering, to remove 
them to a reserve ground where they might mature their leaves and form their new bulbs, as otherwise the 
leaves would have an unsuitable appearanee in a formal garden. All the dwarf bulbs which flower in May and 
June may be treated in the same manner ; and when they have done flowering, their places may be supplied by 
annuals, raised in pots, and turned out into the beds, with their balls of earth entire. 


GENUS XXXI. 

SPATALANTHUS, Swt. THE RIBBON-FLOWER. 

Lin. Syst. MONANDRIA TRIANDRIA. 

Generic Character Spathe stiff, terminal, one-flowered, two- combined into a tube; anthers oblong, sagittate. Ovarium roundish, 

valvcd ; valves convolute, entire. Perianth spreading, with a very short warted at the top ; stigmas three, flat, bifurcate at the apex, 

tube and a six-parted regular limb. Stamens three ; filaments short, 

Description, &c.— This species has a roundish, ovate bulbo-tuber, obliquely depressed at the base, covered 
with coriaceous scales, and emitting thick fusiform tuberous roots at the base. The leaves are numerous, fili- 
form, somewhat clavate at the apex and acute, dilated and sheathing at the base. The scapes are one-flowered, 
and shorter than the leaves. The flowers are red, striated, and variegated in a stellate manner ; whence the 
generic name of Ribbon-flower. There is only one species. 
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1 .— SPATALANTHUS iSPECIOSUS, Swt. THE BEAUTIFUL RIBBON-FLOWER. 

SVN0NV«..-Tricl,0.,e„,. m-,»udelpl,um, Swt. CH*u*cT».-ScB.ucuts of tl.o poriontl. ovotc-l«,ocala.c, 

Knohavingb.— Swt. TJrit. Flow. (Sard. t. 300 ; and our fff. 1, in acute. Leaves striated. 

Plate 22. 

Dkscrii'Tion, &c.— a very splendid plant, producing abundance of bright red flowers, marked witli a star of 
yellow and black in the centre. The conn is nearly flat, and covered with a shelly fibrous net-work ; and the 
leaves and stems 8j>riiig up together, forming a thick mass at the base ; round which the flowers, winch are on 
very short stalks, form a cluster of brilliant fiery stars. The leaves are very curious, being exeessivtdy dilated 
at the base, and tapering iipward.s for about an inch, after which they become abruptly filiform, and needle- 
sbajicd. They an; <pnte erect, and from four to six inches long. The texture of the flowers is very remarkable, 
the ])etalB biiing almost transjiarcuit, and streaked on the outside with from three to five longitudinal straw- 
coloured strijies, which shine through the coppery red that forms the inside of the flower. This species is very 
rare even at the Capo of Good Hope ; and though it was introduced in 1829, it appears to he now lost. It is, 
however, so very beautiful, that it well deserves to bo rc-introduced, and brought into general cultivation. It 
appears tolerably hardy, and would no doubt succeed in the open border if kept dry, and free from frost during 
winter. The soil should be a compost formed of light turfy loam and sand, with a little peat. 


GENUS XXX JI. 

TRICHONEMA, Ker. THE TRICHONEMA. 

Lin. St/iti. MONOGYNIA TRi VNDRIA. 

OuNKRir CiiAKACTEK. — Pcriuntli funiicl-sliapcd, with a Bhort tube, S-eelled, nv.. a numerous, two series in each cell, ascending. Style 
and a O-jmrlod, equal, spreading limb. Stuiuons tiirec, cncloBcd ; liliforra. Stigmas 3, linear, bipartite, recurved. Capsule membnu 
autlu'is fixed by their bases, oblong. Ovarium bluntly trigonal, nous, gibbously 3.1obed, 3-cclled, 3-vaIved. Seeds numerous. 

Description, &c. — The species of TrichonGina are not only natives of the Cape of Good Hope, but also of 
tlic shores of the Mediterranean. They arc small and slender plants, with very slender and somewhat quadran- 
gular leaves, and bulbo-tuberous rhizomas. The flowers are solitary on the scapes ; each being produced within 
a two-valved spatlic. The genus ^jiatalanthus differs from Trichonema in having monadelphous stamens, and 
very different stigmas. The name Trichonema is derived from two Greek words, Thrix hair, and nema a 
filament. 

1 . —TRICHONEMA BULBOCODIUM, A>r. THE HOOP-PETTICOAT NARCISSUS-LEAVED 

TRICHONEMA. 

1 , Linn. ; Crocm vermis anguBtifo- j Specifw CHMiAcTEn.-^Pemuth with a straight filiform tube, and 


&C.—A little crocus-looking plant, witli slender leaves and purfdish Bowers. It is quite 
hardy; and as it grows wild in Spain and Italy, it requires no particular care in England. It is very often 
attacked by insects, which destroy the bulbs; and it does best in an open situation exposed to the sun and some- 
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. ,t flower, about the middle of April ; and a of it, planted V.he aUd of crocuBes,WV, exceed- 

It u. increaaed by offaeto, which it produce, in gn^t abamiancc; and it has been m - 

smoe tb« yo» 1730- Bulbs may be bad in all the seed-shops, and they should be planfeif 
in September or October. 


2.— TRICHONEMA R08EUM, Ker. THE ROSE-COLOURED TRICHONEMA. 

Syhowymm.— “Ixia rosea, Lin, ; I, campanulata, Lam. s I. recunra, Specific Character.— Periantli Yfitli a very sbott md a 

Red. i 1. bulboooidcs, De la Roche ; Crocoi triflorus, Burm. rotately-spreading limb ; segments oval, acute. Leaves filiform, very 

Ehoravihoi.^ — Bot. Mag. t. 1225 ; and our^^. 3, in Plate 22. long. 

Description, &c.— A very pretty little plant with dark crimson flowers, and very long grass-like leaves. 
Like all the Trichonemas, it has long hair-like stigmas projecting over the anthers, but they are shorter than those 
of T. Bulbocodium. The habits of the two plants are also very diflerent ; for T. Bulbocodium grows luxuriantly 
in the open ground, flowering in April ; while T. roeeum requires the protection of a greenhouse, and does not 
flower till June or July. This last species is a native of the Cape, and was introduced about 1809. The bulbs 
may be bought in the seed-shops, and should be planted either in October or February. 


3. — TRICHONEMA SPECIOSUM, Rer. THE BEAUTIFUL TRICHONEMA. 

Synonymbb.— Ixia Bulbocodium, var, spcciosa, Andr, ; Crimson Specific Character.— Perianth trith an obsolete tube, and a cam« 
Trichonema. panulately-spreudiiig limb; segments oblong-lanceolate. Loaves fili- 

ENGiiAYiNGS.— Bot. Mag. t. 1476 ; Bot. Rep. t. 170 ; and our jig, form, very long. 

2, in Plato 22. 

Description, &c.— A delicate little plant, with a very small bulb and very long slender leaves, which are 
from a foot to eighteen inches long. These leaves are curiously formed, as they are divided into four furrows ; 
but the sides of the furrows close together, so as to give the leaf the appearance of being quite round. The 
flowers are of a bright carmine colour, and beautiful in themselves ; but they do not produce so good an effect as 
those of some of the other species, from being few in number, and produced on weak and very slender stalks, 
which appear to require support. The species is a native of the Capo, whence it was introduced in 1808. It 
requires a greenhouse in England, and it should be grown in sandy loam and peat. The species dowers in 
March, and the bulbs should bo planted in October. 

4. — TRICHONEMA PUDICUM, Rer. THE BLUSHING TRICHONEMA. 

Symonymeb. Ixia pudica, Solafld, ; Blush TrichoTiema. campanulate, rocurvedly- spreading limb ; segments obovate-laneeolato 

Knohavino. Bot. Mag. t, 1244. Cauliiic leaves dilated and sheathing at the base, and curiously folded 

Specific Character. — Perianth with a nearly obsolete tube, and a at the extremity, so as to appear linear-lanceolate. 

Description, &c.— This species differs from the othem in the segments of the perianth being recurved, and 
in the remarkable formation of the stem leaves, which are greatly dilated and sheath the stem at their base, 
while they are folded together so as to be quite slender and lanceolate towards the extremity. The segments of 
the perianth are pink, with a white ring stained with six black marks in the centre of the flower. The plant 
grows three or four inches high : the bulbs are very small, and each produces three or four leaves and two 
or three scentless flowers. The species is a native of the Cape, and it was introduced in 1809. 


o 
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6.— TRICHONEMA LONGIFOLIUM, SaL THE LONG-LEAVED TRICHONEMA. 

Synonymf.8. — T. cruciatutD, Ker^ not Jacq. ; channel -leaved Specific Character. — Segments of the perianth lanceolate-acute, 

Trichoncma. recurvedly-KtprcoJing. Scajie 1-flowered. Leaves linear^ much longer 

Enoiuving.— Dot. Mag. t. 575. than the sca{) 0 . 

Description, &c. — A curious plant, with little star-like red flowers and extremely long leaves ; which, 
however, do not show themselves above ground until the flower has expanded. Mr. Ker, when describing this 
species in the Bot. Mag., supposed it to bo the same as Jacquin s T. crucicUum ; but other botanists have found 
it to be quite different from that species, a section of the leaf of which forms a Greek cross. There are sevora] 
varieties of T. longifoliurn^ only differing in tlie colour of their flowers, which vary from a dark reddish purple, 
or crimson, to a pale pink. The species is a native of the plains near Cape Town ; it was introduced about the 
year 1800, and it flowers in May. 


r,. —TRICHONEMA CAULESCENS, Ker. THE STEMMED TRICHONEMA. 

SvNoNYMKH. — Ixia bulixMMidioiduH, IJe la Roche; I. rosoa, var, Spfcific Character. — Perianth with a rotately* spreading limb; 
aun'is, llerh. Ranks. segments lanceolate. Radical leaves fistular, and sheathing the stem ; 

EN»HAviN(i. Dot. Mag. t. 11192. I caulino leaves very short. 

Dkhciiiption, iStc. — This species differs from the others in the stem aeqiiiring its full growth above ground 
Ixtfore th(i flower has expanded, and developing its leaves ; wliilo in most of the other species only the leafless 
peduncle or flower-stalk is seen above tlic ground till the fruit begins to ri))cn, as in the genus Crocus. The 
flower is of a bright metallic yellow, and shines like a little star among the dark green leaves. . The bulbs are 
very small ; and as the flowers are small also, three or four should be planted in each pot to produce any effect. 


OTHER SPECIES OF TRICHONEMA. 

T. PURPURASCENS, G. Don; IXIA PUllPURASCENS, Tenore. 

A native of Naples, with purple flowers, introduced in 1825. 

T. COLUMNS, Tenorc, 

Pretty flowers of straw-colour and lilac, supposed to be a hybrid, raised in Italy. Year of introduction 
unknown. 

T. IIAMIFLORUM, G. Don.; IXIA RAMIFLORA, Tenore. 

A handsome Italian species with purple flowers, produced on the branches of the stem ; introduced in 1830. 
It flowers in May and June. 

T. CCELESTINUM, G. Don ; IXIA CCELESTINA, Pursh. 

A North American species, introduced in 1820, with blue flowers, flowering in March and April. 

T. CRUCIATUM, Jacq. 

This species is quite distinct from the T. cruciafum of the Bot. Mag. (See T. lonqifoiium, No. 5). It has 
rose-coloured flowers, which are produced in May and June ; and it is a native of the Cape, whence it was 
introduced in 1758. 
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T. FILIFOLIUM, Jacq, 

A species with yellow flowers and long slender leaves ; introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1812. 

T. RECURVIFOLIUM, Jacq, 

The flowers are straw-coloured, and the plant is a native of the Cape, whence it was brought in 1812. 

T. TORTUOSUM, Jacq. 

This species is more curious than l^eautiful, as it takes its name from its twisted and unhealthy- looking leaves. 
It has yellow flowers, and it was introduced in 1822. 

T. CllLOROLEUCUM, Ker. 

The flowers are of a greenish white, and are produced in Juno and July. It is a native of the Cape, and it 
was introduced in 1825. 


GENUS XXXIII. 

CROCUS, Toumefort THE CROCUS. 

Lin. Sj/st. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grnrric Chaiiactrr. — Perianth funnel-shaped, with an elongated numcruiis, ascending, two scries in each coll. Style elongated. Stig- 

tube, and an (‘rcctly- spreading (J-parted limb ; the inner segments mas ciliated, cuncatc, fleshy, cucullatO} and denticulate Pt their apices, 

rather the smallest. Stamens three, erect, inclosed. Anthers Cjipsule membranous, trigonal, 3-ccllcd, 3-valvod. Seeds iiumoroiis, 

sagittate, fixed by their hases. Ovary bluntly trigon.al. Ovula sub-glohoso, each with a coriaceous, rather fleshy testa. 

Description, &c. — The Crocus may he described as a stcmless herb, proceeding from a solid bulb or corm, 
with narrow linear leaves, and large showy flowers, which proceed directly from the corni, and appear before the 
leaves. They are natives of Europe and Middle Asia ; but none have yet been found at the Capo of Good Hope, 
or in America, or Australia. Though every one at all fond of flowers must know that there are several kinds of 
Crocuses, very few have any idea that there are above ninety named species and varieties, all of which are 
sufiicicntly distinct to be easily distinguished. Of course it would be impossible in a work like the present to 
describe all these, and I shall, therefore, content myself with giving those species which appear perfectly distinct, 
and a few of the more remarkable of the varieties. 

All kinds of Crocus may be classed in two grand divisions, viz. : those that flower in spring, and those that 
flower in autumn ; and this division was made by Linnaeus as far back as 1737) — though he considered all 
the kinds as only varieties of one species, which he called C. sativus. Willdcnow, in his edition of the “ Species 
Plantarum,*' published in 1797) divided the Crocuses into two species — the autumnal one, C. sativus, and the spring 
one, C. v6i*nus — and from these, all the others have arisen. The Crocuses now cultivated in gardens were first 
collected by the late Mr. Sabine in 1818, and a detailed account of them will be found in the Hort. Trans, for 
1829. All the kinds of Crocus are hardy, and they all grow freely in common soil. 
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SPRING CROCUSES. 


-CROCUS VERNUS. Lin. THE PURPLE SPRING CROCUS. 


Va»ietiii.— C. ▼. 2y plumbens, Sah, ; C. v. 3, albuB major, Sab,; 
C. ▼. 4, leuGorhynchut, Sab ; C, v. 5, inflatua, Sab. ; C. v. 6, 
fucatui, Sab, ; C. v. 7, pictui, Sab, ; C. v. 8, Anderaonii, Sab. ; 
C. ▼. 0, Stbini, Sab, ; C. v. 10, glorianua, Sab, ; C. v. 11, pulchellus, 
Sah. ; C. ▼. 12, neapolitanua, Sal, ; C, v. 13, obovatus, Sal, 
EMGRaviMOB.— Eng. Bot. t. 344 ; 2nd edit. vol. 1, t. 44 ; Hort. 
Trani. vol. v. 1. 11 and 12; Bot. Reg. t. 1416 (leucorhyncbus), and 


t. 1440 (pictus) ; Bot. Mag. t. 860 (neapolitanui), and t. 2240 
(obovatuB). 

SpEoiric Character.— Tube of the perianth hairy at the mouth, 
shorter than the segil^nts ; segments obovate. Styles and stamens 
enclosed within the flower. Loaves few, ensiform. Spathe Lvalved. 
Scales of the corms fibrous, membranous. 


Description, &c.— The true Spring Crocus is a handsome, somewhat egg-shaped flower, which never opens 
fully, and has a rather thick tube, which is much shorter than the segments of the perianth. The colour of the 
species is a pale lilac, and that of the varieties varies from white to a deep purple, though none of them are 
yellow. This species grows wild in great abundance in the meadows near Nottingham, and in some other parts 
of England, where it flowers in March. The loaves appear with the flowers ; but they are very short until the 
flower d(?cay8, after which they elongate, and should be left on till they wither naturally, as they are required to 
nourish the now bulbs, which form every year above the old onos, as they gradually waste away. When planted 
in a garden, these Crocuses should be grown in dry and rather poor soil, as if they are kept in a rich moist soil 
they will waste their strength in producing offsets, and they will throw out more leaves than flowers. They 
should very seldom be removed, as they are generally a full year before they recover themselves after transplanting. 
The seed of the Crocus forms in the ground, and rises above it when ripe, which will be about the time that the 
loaves show Bympton;s of decay. When this is the case, and it is wished to save the seed to raise new varieties, 
the caj)Bulo8 should be gathered, and the seeds sown immediately in boxes, or in a warm dry border, where they 
may remain till they flower, when the best may be selected and transplanted, and the others thrown away. 


f.— CROCUS VERSICOLOR, Ker. THE PARTY-COLOURED CROCUS. 


Vakiktiks, — C. V. 2, ptirpureus, Sab. f C. v. 3, plumosuB, Sab. ; 
C. V. 4, (ilcfianB, Sab. f C. v. b, urbanus, Sab, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1110: our Jiff. 6) in Plate 23; and 
Hort, Tranif. vol. 5. t. 11 and 12. 


I Specific Chaiiactek. — Tube of the perianth not hairy at the wouth, 
I nearly equal in length to the limb ; segments ovate. Styles and 
I stamens cueJosed in the flower. Leaves numerous. Spathe bi-vaived. 

' Tunic of the corm streaked with close straight paraliel lines. 


Description, &c.— A curious little plant, which has the appearance of being stunted in its growth, and 
which, in fact, frequently is so— as two new bulbs often form in the place of the old bulb ; and when this is the 


case, they generally grow into one, which sends up two sets of leaves and flower-stems, which look stunted and 
imperfect for want of sufficient room, and probably from a deficiency in nourishment. The flower is very fragrant, 
having a scent resembling tlu.t of the violet. The species is supposed to be a native of the South of France ; but 
it has grown in English gardens ever since the time of Parkinson, by whom it was described in 1(529, and probably 
much longer. The corm is large, and covered with a strong brown membrane, strongly streaked with close 
straight parallel lines. The culture is the same as for C. vemtu ; but when planted, it seldom remains so many 
years, as, from the large size and succulent nature of the corm, it is very apt to be devoured by m jnf. and wood- 
lice, the great enemies of plants of this genus. 
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-CROCUS SUAVEOLENS, BerioL THE FRAGRANT CROCUS. 

Synosymks. — C. uupcrali, CoW., but not of Ten. C. vornu*, var., ^ \oi\gcT than tbc limb; argmontB knccolato. Stigma 3-cleft) lobei 
Sebast. et Maur. diYuricate. Leave* numcrou*, *lcndcr. Spatho 1-vaJvcd. Com 

Enoravino.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d Mr, t. 352. covered with a fibrous tunic, and Bending down one or two Beehy fuBi- 

Specific Chakactiw. — Tube of the perianth very Blender, and much form roots. 

Description, &c.— A very pretty Kttle plant, remarkable for the veiy long and slender tube of its flowers, 

which is rendered the more striking by the tube being yellow and the limb lilac. The limb shrivels and becomes 

of a deep purple in dyeing, which contrasts strongly with the dark orange of the stigmas. The flower is very 

fragrant. The leaves ate of a deep green, hut -very namw and gtaasAWe. This species Is a native of Italy, and 

it is found wild in great abundance near Rome. It is rather more tender than C. vemut. 

4.— CROCUS IMPERATI, Ten. THE IMPERIAL CROCUS. 

Synonvme.— C. incurvuBy Bonn. tbe three outer ones of a pale yellow tinge on the outside, feathered 

Engravimo.— Swt. Brit, Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 98. with dark violet-coloured lines. Leaves slender, recurved, epreadiug. 

Specific Character.— Tube of the perianth about equal in length Spathe 2-valved. Corm covered with a scaly tunic, and sending down 
to the limb ; segments elliptic, obtuse, and sometimes emarginate ; two or more thick fusiform roots. 

Description, &c. — This very remarkable species is distinguished by a long fusiform root protruding from the 

bulb at tbe time of tbe plant flowering, and appearing to exhaust all its substance ; though a new bulb forms 

afterwards, when the fusiform root wastes away. Tbe bulb or rather corm is small and very bard ; but the 

fusiform root it sends forth is often six inches long or more, and sometimes it protrudes two. Tbe flowers 

and leaves appear to lie recumbent on tbe ground ; and tbe flowers are remarkable for having tbe alternate 

segments of the limb of a yellowish hue, feathered with dark purple, while tbe other segments are of a clear violet. 

Tbe species grows wild near Naples, and in England it requires protection during winter. 


5.— CROCUS BIFLORUS, AiL THE TWO-FLOWERED OR SCOTCH CROCUS. 

Synonyme. — C. vernus, var., Afi/i. Specific Character. — Tube of the jicriaiith not hairy at the mouth, 

Variety. — C. h. 2 Pavkinsonii, Sab. and shorter than the limb; segment* ovate. Spathe hivalved. Tunic 

Enghavinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 845 ; Bot. Rep. t. 362 ; and owr Jig. 3 of the corm smooth, but in circular scales, 

in plate 23. 

Description, &c . — One of the earliest -flowering and best-known of all the kinds of Crocus. A native of tbe 
Crimea, introduced before 1629. It is diflficult to say why it has obtained the name of the Scotch Crocus; unless 
it be from its extreme hardiness, as the Scotch liave the reputation of being an extremely hardy race. It will 
grow in any soil and situation ; but, like the otlier hardy Crocuses, it will not bear removing as well as most other 
plants. No Crocuses should ever be taken up oftener than once in three years, and, generally speaking, 
not oftener than once in six or seven years, and then only to remove the ofisets. The leaves and even the conns 
of this species are frequently eaten by rabbits. 

6.— CROCUS MINIMUS, Hook. THE SMALL OR ANNULAR CROCUS. 

Synonyms*. C. nanus, Bee. f C, rcticulatu*, Smith ; C. prae- limb ; segment* oblong. Leaves only throe or four, shorter than tbe 
cox, Sowerby ; C. pusillus, Tenore, scape ; linear, with a flat broad heel in the middle, and the margin* 

Engravings. Bot. Mag. t. 2991 ; Eng. Bot. Supp. t, 2645; involute. Spathe 1 -flowered. Tunic of the corm coriaceous, smoctli 
sec. edit. vol. 1, t. 44 Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 106. and dividing into rings at the base. 

Specific Character.— Tube of the perianth much longer than the 

Description, &c.— A very small plant, each bulb only producing one flower, and these much less in size than 
those of the other species of the genus. The flowers vary very much, some being nearly white, others streaked 
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with purple, and others entirely purple. The most remarkable part of the plant is, however, the corm, which is 
covered with a smooth tunic, dividing at the base into several regular and very neat rings. It is a native of 
Britain, having been found wild in the park at Barton Hall, Suffolk. It is also a native of Italy, where its 
corm, like that of many of the other Italian Crocuses, frequently sends down a fleshy fusiform root during the 
flowering season. 

7. -CROCUS SUSIANUS, Ait THE TURKEY OR CLOTH-OF-GOLD CROCUS. 

Emoravimoh. — H ot. Mag. t. 052 ; and oiir fig. 5, in Plate 23. the hark. The outer tunic of the corm consisting of coarse, wiry, reti- 

SpKCiric Chahacteii. — Tube of the ]icrianth much longer than the culatcd fibres, 
limb ; segments Hjireadiug, recurved when fully expanded, striated on 

Desciui'TIon, &c.—ThiH well-known Crocus is generally the second that opens in spring, as the Scotch Crocus 
is the first, and it generally flowers early in March. Its flowers arc, however, very short-lived. Very soon after 
it oj)ons, th(? thr(50 outer segments of the liinh curl back so strongly that they do not unroll wdien the rest of the 
flower closes in the ovtiiiing. The flower-stem seldom rises far above the ground, and the leaves arc frequently 
rocumhent. The jdant only rarely produces seed. The corm is covered with a loose, wiry, netted tunic. This 
species is a native of the country near Constantinople, whence it was received by Clusius (who then resided at 
FVankfort) about the year ITifl?! ^^-od it was soon after sent to England. It has thus been an inhabitant of 
British gardens lUMrly three hundred years. 

a.— CROCUS SULIMIUREUS, Kvr. THE SULPHUR-COLOURED OR SELF-COLOURED CLOTII-OF- 

GOLD CROCUS. 

Varikty. — C. fl. 2 HtriutiiB, iSV/6. TluMVornt Ytdlow, rr (dd Cluth-of- than the limb; segments lunocolatt*, sproading. Stamens much 
gold i’rnrns, Pol. Mug. t. OilH. shorter than the stigmas ; anthers very small. Tunic of the corm 

MN{iiiAViN(i. — Pttl. Mag. t. 938. thin, pliant, and finely striated. Spathe bivalvcd. 

Specific ChiAiiACTK.ii. — Tube <‘f the periantli very slender, longer 

Des(Tiiption, fkc . — A very handsome flower, growing mueh higher and stronger than the common Cloth-of- 
gold, and with the segnumts of the perianth more })oiiited. The flowers arc also remarkable for the smallness of 
the anthers. It flowers very early, and is very showy, but lias no scent ; and it never produces seeds, though it 
lias jilcnty of offsets. It is a native of the south of Europe, whence it was introduced before 1629. It is 
probably the same as C. stellarb., or that kind is a variety of it. 

9.— .CROCUS LAGEN.®FLORUS, Sa/b. THE BOTTLE GOURD-FLOWERED CROCUS. 

ENUKAviKr.. — Pol. Mug. t. 2055. . sogmentR oval, outer ones much narrower than the others. Anthers 

SpEciric CiiAHACTKa. — Tube of the perianth shorter than tlio limb; | long, Bpreuding ; stigmaB narrow. Tunic of the bulb strongly striated. 

Description, •Whiti.sh flowers, of very little beauty. Both the flower-stem and the leaves appear 
muffled up in a thick membranous sheath. It is probably only a variety of (7. wmidcm. It is said to be a 
native of Greece, but the year of its introduction is unknown. 

10.— CROCUS AUREUS, Smith. THE GOLDEN CROCUS. 

SvNONYMB.— C. lutciifl, JLittdl. I Specific Character. — T ube of the perianth much longer than the 

ENGRAViNoa.—Bot. Mag. t. 2986 ; Eng. Bot. Supp.t.2646 ; and 2d \ limb; segments ovate. Anthers much longer than the stigmas, Yvhich 

edit. vol. 1, t. 44*. i arc very small. Tunic of the coiTn elongated, stiff, membranous, 

I becoming ragged with ngu. 

Description, &c.— This is the first of the yellow-flowered division of the Spring Crocuses ; and the brilliancy 
of its colour would make it well deserving of cultivation, were it not for the smallness of the flowers. The corm 
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AUTUMNAL CROCUSES 

13.— CROCUS SATIVUS, SmitA. THE CULTIVATED OR SAFFRON CROCUS, 

SvNoNYMF.— C. autumnalia, £, B. and aliout equal in lengtli to the limb ; tegmenta lanceolate- Style 

Engiuvings. — Eng. Bot. t, 343 ; 2d edit. vol. 1. t. 43 ; and our longer tlian the statnonR; stigma deeply 3-cloft and hanging out of the 
Jig. 2» in Plate 23. flower. Leaves very long. Tunic of the corm thin, moinbranous, 

Specific Charactf.r. — Tube of perianth hairy at tlic mouthy and composed of icticulatcd fibres. 

Description, See . — A very handsome plant, with large flowers of a pale purple or violet, which are easily 
distinguished from all the other species by the stigmas hanging out of the flowers. These stigmas, when dried, 
form the saffron ; and the Crocuses arc grown on a large scale in order to produce it for sale near Saffron Walden 
in Essex, the town taking its name from the drug. The flowers and leaves of the Saffron Crocus appear simul- 
taneously, the leaves being even from the first longer than the flowers, which appear in S(*ptembcr. It is very 
ornamental, and it requires no other care than that of planting it in a deep and somewhat sandy soil. When a 
saffron plantation is fiirmcd, the ground having been three or four times ploughed during winter, and manured, 
the bulbs are jdanted in May, about three inches apart and six inches deep. They are planted in drills, and hoed 
up every six weeks till the appearance of the flowers. The flowers continue to appear a month or six weeks in 
succession, and they are gathered every day or every other day, dry weather and the middle of the day being 
preferred if practicable. Tiie flowers are then carried to the house, and the stigmas being picked out by women 
and children, they are sj)read out to dry on linen cloths, suspended by cords, like hammocks, in a room heated by 
a fire or hot jiipes, the liiKui cloths being gently moved to and fro frequently while the saffron is drying to 
prevent its becoming matted together. Five pounds’ weight of stigmas make only one pound of saffron. The 
saffron, when dry, is put into paper bags, and it is then ready for sale. Saffron plantations are liable to be 
attacked by several diseases, the most fatal of which is called in France Mort du Safran., and consists of a fungus 
( Rhizoctonia) which forms on the corm. 

14 — CllOCDS SEROTINUS, SaL THE LATE-FLOWERED, OR AUTUMNAL CROCUS. 

Synonymf. — C. alpinus, ,* C. montanus, Park.; the Spkcific Chahacteh.— T ube of the periantb slightly pubescent at the 

Mountain Crocus. mouih ; niucb longer Loan the limb ; segments lanceolate. Anthen 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 126*' and our Jig. 4, in Plate 23. much sLortcr than the styles. Tunic of the corm smooth, entire. 

Description, &c. — A purple-flowered species, remarkable for the deep orange-colour of its long and exserted 
stigmas. The flowers are rather small. The species is a native of the Crimea, but it has also been found on 
rocks by the sea-shore in Portugal. 

15.— CROCUS SPECIOSUS, Hook. THE SHOWY CROCUS. 

Synonymes. — C. nudiflonis, Smith ; the naked-flowering Crocus, j Specific Character. — Tube of the perianth much longer than the 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 401 ; Supp. t. 27.V2; 2dod. vol.l. t. 45 ; | limb; segments obovate. Anthers much shorter than the styles. 

Bot. Reg. 1839, t. 40 ; and 1, in Plate 23. Tunics of the corm membranous and fibrous ; outer one much shorter 

than the others, and jagged. 

Description, &c. — T he most beautiful of all the Crocuses, from the large size of its flowers, which appear in 
October without the leaves, which are not protruded till tlie flowers have withered, but which remain on the 
plant till the ripening of the seed, which is not till the following April or May, It grows wild in several parts 
of England ; but it is supposed to be only naturalised here, and to have been originally a native of the Crimea. 
It differs from the other Crocuses in thriving under the shade of trees, and preferring a situation near water. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF CROCUS. 

C. STRIATUS, L. 

The flowers are striped violet and white ; and it is probably only a variety of C. versicolor. 

C. THOMASll, Temre. 

A native of Naples, introduced in 1830, with a bluish -purple flower. 

C. ODORUS. Tenore. 

An Italian species, flowering in February, with very fragrant flowers. 

C. ARGENTEUS, Sab. ; THE CLOTH-OF-SILVER CROCUS. 

Probably a variety of C. hiflonts, raised in England from seed. 

C. ALBIFLORUS, Salts. 

A native of Hungary, with white flowers, which appear in February ; the year of introduction is unknown. 

C. VARIEGATUS, Salts. 

A native of Greece, with yellow and purple flowers, nearly allied to the Cloth of Gold ; introdnoed in 1828. 

C. RETICULATUS, Bieb 

With yellow and violet flowers, a native of Caucasus ; introduced in 1825. Probably only a variety of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

C. STELLARIS, Sab. 

A native of the South of Europe, with yellow and purple flowers, commonly called the starry Cloth of Gold. 

C. LACTEUS, Sab. 

A species with cream*coloured flowers, which has a variety, C. 1. 2 pmcillatus, with 8trii)ed flowers. The 
native country and year of introduction of both these kinds are unknown. 

C. PALLASII, Bieh. ; C. AUTUMNALIS, Salts. 

An autumnal-flowered Crocus, a native of Tauria and the Crimea ; the year of introduction is unknown. 


CHAPTER II. 

HiEMODORACEiE. 

Essential Charactir of the Order.— Perianth regular, six-partod, sular, three-valved, indehiscent. Seeds peltate. Albumen farinaceous. 

StamcDs three or six ; when three, they are opposite the alternate lubes Embrj'o minute, 
of the perianth. Ovarium adherent. Stigma undivided. Fruit cap- 

Descbiption, &c. — There is only one genus belonging to this order which contains bulbous-rooted plants ; 

all the rest being greenhouse suflfirutescent perennials. 
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GENUS L 

WACHENDORFIA, L. THE WACHENDORFIA. 

Lin. Syst. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Genkric Character. — Perianth sub<bilabiatcly>rotate, rcsupinate, Capsule membranaceous, thrce-celled, three- valved, triquetrous, the 
with a channelled, honcy’-bcaring appendage on both sides at the base. angles compressed ; cells one-folded. 

Stamens six, doclinato. Style elongated, oblique, partly iiersistcnt. 

Description, &c. — Capo plants, with panicles of showy flowers, very unlike those of most of the kinds of 
bulbous-rooted plants. The Wachendorfias can, in fact, scarcely be called bulbous plants, though they are 
generally classed with these plants in socd-catalogues, and are propagated by bulb-like offsets. They have all 
rliizomas or under-ground steins, in the scales of which buds, like little bulbs, form ; by which, when detached, 
several of the species arc propagateid, and it is these species that are classed with the bulbs. The other species 
ha\c rhizonias, the buds of which are not suificiently bulb-like to be detached ; and these, not being included in 
bulb-catalogues, liavo been omitted here. 

l.-.WA(:iIENl)()RFIA PANJCULATA, t. THE PANICLEH WACTIENHOIIFIA. 

^Svnonvmeh. — Asphodvlua latHoliud, Jireycr ; ErytbiobuJbuB j Sielifjc Character. — Racemes corymboscly paniclcd. Leaves 
heJJabori, t*iuk. j deciduouH, plicate, fflabrous. 

KNORAViNfis.— /lot. Mug. i. OUi; and I, in Vlata L’/. I 

Descmption, &c.— One of the peculiarities of the genus Wachendorfia is, that some of the species have deciduous 
loaves, and otiicre jjoraistciit ones. TJiosc of WaelimdmjM jmniculata are deciduous, that is, tlicy fall off soon 
after tho plant lias done flowering; and when this is the case, the bulb should be allowed a season of complete 
rest, being kcjit with very little, or without any water, tiU tho buds of the new leaves begin to show themselves. 
Tho way to know when a little water should be given is frequently to examino the earth in tlie pot, and so long 
as this remains sufficiently moist to adhere, no water is required ; all that is necessary being to prevent the soil 
from becoming quite dry and dust-like. The plants should he grown in pots, exceedingly well drained, by being 
filled to at least a quarter of their dq.th with potsherds, and large in proportion to the plants; the soil being very 
sandy loam mixed with peat. The plants arc quite hardy, and if it were possible to keep them dry during 
winter, they would tlirive much better in the open ground tb.m in pots, ns they require plenty of room for their 
roots. The flowers, which have no fragrance, arc produced in great abundance in July ; and they look at a little 
distance like some showy variety of Wallflower. Even when grown in pots, they should be plunged into the 
ojicii border to flower. Bulbs of most of tlif, kinds of War.hmdorjia may be purchased in the seed-shops; and 
they should be planted in February or March. The name of Wachendorfia was given to this species by Thunberg, 
in honour of M. Wachendorf, a Dutch botanist, who imported it from the Cape ; but though it appears to have 
boon the .first species sent to Europe, it was not introduced into England till I77O. 


2 .-WACHENDORFIA HERBERTI, Swt. THE HON. AND REV. W. HERBERT’S WACHENDORFIA. 


SvwomrMiB.— W. jiatiiculat*, oor. Herb. ; Panicle^ W&cliendorfia, 
Naples yellow variety. 

Enoravinos.— Bot. Mag. l. 2G10 ; and our Jig, 3, in Plate 24, 


Specific Character. — Racemes paniclcd, racemulos two-flowered, 
villous. Loaves deciduous, lanceolate, plicate, glabrous, longer than 
the scape. 


Dbsobiption, &c.— This plant has a small close raceme, with very close lateral branches bearing only two 
flowers each. Tlie colour of the flowers is a pale yellow, and only a few are expanded at a time. The leaves 
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are very long and curiously plaited ; they are deciduous, and fall off soon after the flowers. The bulbs wore sent 
from the Cape of Good Hope, to the Rev. and Hon. W. Herbert, in 1823 ; and when they first flowered they 
were supposed to be a variety of JV. paniculcAa. The different form of the raceme, and the great length of the 
leaves, however, appear to have induced Mr. Sweet to make it a distinct species ; and his example has been 
generally followed by botanists. W, Herherti is generally grown in peat, and the culture is the same as that of 
W. panicidata. 

a— WACHENDORFIA HIRSUTA, Thunh, THE HAIRY WACHBNDORFIA. 

Synonyme. — W. paniciilata, Burm, divergent racemes, villous. Leaves deciduous, elliptic -lanceolate, 

Engraving, —Hot. Mag. t. (>14. plicate, villous. 

Specific Character. — Flowt?rs paiiiclcd, composed of numerous 

Description, &c.— The colour of the flowers of this species is nearly the same as that of W. panicAilaia^ but 
the plant itself is far inferior in beauty, from the panicle being smaller, and the flowers fewer, and further apart. 
The stem is also taller and weaker, and its branches spread wider. Every part of hirsuta is hairy, even the 
flowers. The leaves are deciduous ; and the flowers, which are without scent, open in succession, very few 
being expanded at the same time, and those closing every evening. They appear in July. The culture of the 
plant is the same as of W. paniculata. JV, hirsuta was the first species of the genus grown in England, having 
been introduced in 1687 ; but W. paniculata had been known some years previously in Holland. 

4.— WACHENDGRFIA BREVIFOLIA, Soland, THE SHORT-LEAVED WACHENDORFIA. 

Synonymes. — Sysyrliiuchium ramosum, Jireyn, ; Dingy flowered Specific Character. — Racemos looBe, pauicled. Leaves porBiBtent, 
Wachciidorfla. lanceolate, plicate, villous. 

Engravings.— Dot. Mag. t. HOG ; aud oxxvjig. 2, in Plate 24. 

Description, &c. — This Wax^hendorjia diflers from tho other species described, in having persistent leaves. 
The stem is not more than a foot high, and the panicle is large, and full of flowers. The flowers arc of a very 
singular colour and tliey are without fragrance. Tho leaves are short and very broad, with deep folds. The 
si)ecies is worth cultivating notwithstanding the dingy hue of the flowers, from their abundance, and the compact 
habit of growth of the whole plant. It is, however, more tender than the other kinds, and it is always kept in a 
greenhouse. It w^as introduced in 1795. 


CHAPTER III. 

HYPOXIDE.®. 

Essential Character of the OKDF.n. — Perianth regular, 6-parted. j sometimes fleshy. Seeds numerous. Embryo in the centre of the 
Stamens six, inserted at the base of tho lobes of the ovarium, wliich ! fleshy albumen without any precise direction, 
is adherent and 3-celled, Stigmas 3-lobed, Fruit iudehiscent; [ 

Description, &c. — This is a very small order. All the plants belonging to it have the segments of the 
perianth regular, and somewhat pointed ; they have generally the leaves folded in two, so as to embrace the 
stem ; and there is a tendency to hairiness in both tho leaves and the flowers. Many of the kinds have erect 
rliizomas, or underground stems, of coarse, fibrous matter, surmounted by a bulb, consisting of a similar 
substance ; and all the species have stiff, erect leaves, and stellate flowers. 

p2 
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GENUS 1. 

HYPOXIS, L. THE HYPOXIS. 

Lin. Syat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gcnbric Charactbr.— Gormon erect ; perianth deeply divided, with 3-celled, 3-valvcd, the valves breaking transversely from the opcrcle, 
an annular base ; ox|Minding in the sun, perHistent ; filaments short, parting laterally upwards, united below. Seeds small, black, the 
subulate, eroci ; affixe.d between the cells; styles short, .3-furrowcd, foramen a little pointed, the umbilicus lateral, minutely beaked. {W. 
triportihlc down to the opcrcli; ; stigma short, erect, fiinhriated ; capsule Herb.) 

Description, &c. — All the species of the genus IJi/poxis have erect, oblong, fibrous rhizomas, or underground 
stems ; and some of the species have the rliizoma crowned by a kind of bulb, consisting of a mass of fibrous 
coats. The leaves are generally plicate, and sheathing the stem ; and the flowers when fully expanded are 
star-shajied, and very showy. The species are natives of America, Australia, Asia, and Africa ; and only part 
of them can he grown in the open air in England. 

1.— HYPOXIS LINEARIS, And. THE LINEAR-LEAVED HYPOXIS. 

SvNONYMK. — 1 lypox is wrrata /3, iTcr. i Spkcific Character. — L cavog loratc, channcllod, obsolotely serru- 

KNGUAViNfiH. — Dot. Rup. t. 171 ; Dot. Mag. t. 917. | latcd. Scapes l-flowered, naked. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are star-like, and of a most brilliant orange, on naked foot-stalks. Each 
bulb produces throtJ or more flowers ; and as these are borne on rather short, stiff, and erect stalks, they have a 
very handsome appearance, and are very suitable for boxes under a veranda. They also look well planted on 
a sloping bank, opposite a breakfast-room window ; or in any situation exposed to the morning sun, as the}' expand 
widely in its beams. The leaves are also broad and handsome. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it 
was mtroducod in 1792 ; and it flowers in April and May. The bulbs sliould be planted in October or November, 
in a sandy loam ; and they should be kept dry during winter. 


2.— HYPOXIS STELLATA, Willd. THE STARRY HYPOXIS. 

Synonymbh. — Amaryllis capcnKiH, Lin ; Fubricia stellata, Thunb. ; Specific Character. — Leaves loratc, channelled, twisted. Scape 
yellow starry llypoxis. 1-flowcrcd, Hhcatlu-d by a convolute leafy bractea at the base. 

Engravings. — Dot. Mag. t. 662 ; Dot. Rep, t. 101 ; and our fig. 

4, in Plate 2:i. I 

Description, &c. — This flower, though very showy, is not quite so handsome as that of 11 . linearu ., because 

the petals are narrower and more pointed, and there are not so many flowers to each bulb. There is, however, a 
rich, dark brown spot at the base of each petal, which is wanting in the former species. In both species the 
bulb is placed on the summit of a smooth rliizoma. The flowers only expand when the sun shines, but they last 
several days ; they are quite scentless. The species was discovered near the Cape of Good Hope, by Thunborg, 
who called it Fahricia. It was introduced in 1778. It should be grown in light, sandy mould; and it 
should be kept in a greenhouse. It may be planted in November, and it will flower in May. 

3..^HYPOXIS ELEGANS, THE ELEGANT HYPOXIS. 

SvNONVHE. — H. gtellata /3, Kmt ,* white starry Hyjioxis. Scape one-flowered, turned back near the apex, slieathcd by a convolute 

Emora VINOS. — Dot. Mag. t. 1223 , and OMxfig. 2, in Plate 25. leafy bractea, which is reflexed at the tip. 

Specific Character. — Leaves lincav-lorat.e, channelled, straight. 

Description, &c. — Each bulb produces but one flower, which is star-like in shape ; and the segments are 
white, stained with a rich dark purple at the base, so as to form a dark eye in the centre of the flower. The 
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scape is sheathed in a kind of leafy bractea^ which is slightly turned back at the tip. It is a native of South 
Africa, whence it was introduced in 1752. It is nearly hardy, but as it flowers early, and requires to be kept 
dry during winter, it is generally grown in a pot in sandy loam, and kept in a frame or greenhouse. It flowers 
in April and May. 

4. — HYPOXIS SERRATA, Willd. THE SAW-LEAVED HYPOXIS. 

Sytiokymr — Fabricia aerrata, Thunh, grade prickloB, Scapes one-flowered, furnished with two small subulate 

Engiuving. — Bot. Mag. t. 709 ; and omv fig. 1, in Plate 25. bracteas beneath the middle. 

Specific Chaiuctek Leaves Joriite, serrulated, with remote retro- 

Description, &c. — A very distinct species, from its prickly leaves and the smallness of its flowers, which 
are of a bright orange yellow within and green without. The leaves are folded like those of the other species, 
with a white channelled stripe down the midrib inside ; and along the back of the projection formed by the fold, 
and on their margins, they are furnished with strong prickles, which stand out like the teeth of a saw. The 
flowers are on separate stalks, but one bulb produces several. The rhizoma, which is renewed every year, is 
sub-globose, and hollowed out in the upper ]jart to receive the bulb. The flowers have no fragrance ; but though 
small, they are worth growing for the length of time for which they are produced in succession. There is a 
variety, the flowers of which arc copper-coloured. Both the species and variety are very nearly hardy ; but 
they succeed best in pots, in which they should be grown in heath mould, and kept nearly dry during winter. 
The species is a native of the Capo, and it was introduced in 1788. 

5. — HYPOXIS OVATA, Willd. THE OVATE-LEAVED HYPOXIS. 

Engraving. — Bot, Mag. t. 1010. Sctapcs one-floweicd, furuiBbed with a solitary linear-bractea below the 

Specific Oiiaractkii. — Leaves ovatc-lunccolate, channelled, striated. middle. 

Description, &c. — This is a very distinct species from the shape of the leaves, which are broad and short, 
and not folded like those of the other species. The rhizoma is, however, nearly the same as that of H. serrata^ 
as it is semiglobular, and depressed at the summit, so as to form a kind of socket for the bulb. The flowers are 
small and of rather a dingy yellow ; they are produced singly on the flower-stems, and each bulb sends up about 
three. The species is a native of South Africa, and it was introduced in 1806, 

(?.— HYPOXIS STELLIPILIS, Ker. THE TUFTED HYPOXIS. 

SvNONYMK. — Starry furred Hypoxia. 1 Specific Character. — Leaves lorate-laiiceolato, channelled, covered 

Engraving — Bot. Rep. t. 663. ' with wool, intermixed with tufts of starry hairs. Scapes hairy, few- 

! flowered, and the pedicels of each furnished with bructca. 

Description, &c. — The leaves of this plant bear some resemblance to those of the pine-apple in their form 
and general arrangement ; but they are studded on the under side with starry tufts of rather long, grey hairs, 
which shine like little stars among the white woolly, or cottony substance which clothes the leaves. The 
flowers are small, and of a golden yellow ; and they also are furred on the outside. The scape is two or three- 
flowered ; and the bulb, which is more scaly than in most of the other species, is flattened at the base. The 
species is a native of the Cape, and it was introduced in 1821 . It begins to flower in May, and continues nearly 
all the summer. Is is tolerably hardy, and may be left in the open ground for several years in succession, if the 
soil is sandy and the situation dry. 
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7.— HYPOXIS ERECTA, Willd. THE UPRIGHT HYPOXIS. 

SvN«NYMi!».-- H. CarolinieiisiH, var, Michx, ; Ornithogalum liir> j Spfcific Character. — Leaves linear-Iorate, channollod;, ha 
BUtiirn, Lim. I Scapes hairy, many-flowered, shorter than the leaves* 

Engravinom. — B ot. Mag. t. 710 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 710. I 

Description, &c. — One of the least ornamental species, but quite hardy. A native of North America, 
Virginia, Carolina, and Pennsylvania ; introduced in J7S4, The flowers arc yellow, and though they are srna 
yet, from their great abundance and the h?ngth of time that they continue, tliey produce a tolerably good effc< 
This species is quite hardy in the open ground in British gardens, but it grows best in a sandy or peat soil. T1 
bulbs should bo planted in spring, and they may remain several years in the ground without taking up. 


HYPOXIS OAROLLVIKNSIS, Mw/umr. THE CAROLINA HYPOXIS. 

SvNoNVMEs. — II. gnmiinpji, Pursh ; IT. filifoliu, Elliot. 

SpKciFir CiiAUACTEii. — Lcjivcs Huluilate, grass-like. SeajK! 1 -d -flowered ; segments ovatc-lanceo late. 

Description, Ac. — A hardy specie.s, a native of Carolina, witli yellow flowt»rs; introduced in 1822. It is 
nearly allied to 11. erveia, but it has larger flowers. It thrives best in sandy peat. 


9.— HYPOXIS JUNt'KA, Nmith. THE REED-LTKE HYPOXIS. 

Si-ECIKIC CiiAUArTKR. — I'lii* wliole plant is hairy. Scape l-flowcred. Leaves filiform, channelled. 

I)eh(uiipti()n, Ac.— Nearly allied to 11. erveta, with small yellow flowers and recd-liko leaves. The flowers 
are 8ceiitle.s.s, and they are prodiuasd in June and July. The species is a native of Carolina, whence it was 
introduced in 1787 ; and it is quit(? hardy in Hritish gardens. All the American species may be left in the ground 
for several years. 


10. — HYPOXIS SOBOLIFERA, Javq. THE BULP REARING HYPOXIS. 

Synonymfs. — IT. villopji, ; 11. crccta, ivir. Law. ; H. fahricLa, Si-mric Ciiaracteh.— Leaves lincar-lauceolatc, hairy, spreading; 

Gartn. ; I'uhricia villosa, var. ,‘l, Thunb. longer tlnin the scape. Racemes d-fi-flowered. 

Knuuavings. — Bot. Mag. t. 711 ; and our Jitj. 3, in I’latc 25. 

Description, Ac. — Tliis species differs I’roni the others, in having its rliizomas horizontal and creeping, instead 
of erect ; it is also more lasting, as it is not renewed every year ; and it produces a great number of small bulb- 
liko buds, each of which sends up a flower-stalk, and each of which, if separated, with a portion of the rhizoma 
attached, would form a new plant. The flowers have no fragrance, but they are rather large, and yellow, and 
star-like ; and they are generally produced in bunches of four or six togotlier, on a long, naked flower-stalk or 
scape. The leaves are broad, very long, and not folded ; and they arc covered with a soft, shaggy wool, which 
lias a greyish hue. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1774. It is nearly Lardy 
in British gardens, only requiring a slight protection in case of severe and long-continued frosts ; and as it is less 
likely to be injured by moisture than the other species, it may bo left in the ground for several years without 
taking up. Like all the Cape bulbs, it tlirives best in a sandy soil. 
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11.— HYPOXIS VILLOSA, Jacq. THE HAIRY HYPOXIS. 

Synoktmbs. — decumbens, Lam, g H. villoia, Thunb, 

SpBcmc Charactbr. — ^T h® whole plant eovered with short, fine hairs. Scape 4-flowersd. Leaves lineaivlancoolate. Fruit cylindrical 
Description, &c. — ^The bulb is subovate, flat at the base, solid and fleshy, and about the size of a hazel nut. 
There are numerous leaves, which are rather narrow, with the midrib acutely prominent at the back. The 
flower-stalk is slender and somewhat bending when in fruit, but the flowers are erect. The flowers aro scentless, 
yellow within, but of a brownish green on the outside, with the segments spreading and star-like. The species 
is a native of the promontory of the Cape of Good Hope, and it is nearly hardy in British gardens, where it may 
be grown in the open air, with a slight protection during the winter, in very sandy loam, or heath mould. It 
begins to flower in June, and it continues producing a succession of flowers nearly all the summer. 

12.— IIYPOXIS OBLIQUA, Willd. THE OBLIQUE- LEAVED HYPOXIS. 

Synonymes. — H. villosa, var, Schultes ; Fubricia villosa var. 2, Specific Ciiaracter. — S cape .3.flowered, pib)gc, larger than the 
Thumb, leaves. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, obliquely reflexed, smooth, 

Engraving. — Bot. Rep. t. 195. except at the margin, and down the back of the midrib, which aro 

suiucwhat woolly. 

Description, &c. — Nearly allied to villosa^ but the bulb is nearly round, and the leaves arc turned back 

and obliquely twisted. The flowers are yellow and without scent ; the sognumts are greenish on the back, 
particularly on the midrib, and tlio stamens have very short filaments. The species is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it is found in moist places between the mountains and the sea-shore. It is nearly hardy in 
British gardens^ where it slioiild be grown in sandy soil. 

la— HYPOXIS OBTUSA, £er. THE OBTUSE HYPOXIS. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 159. 

Specific Character. — Leaves lomtc-lanccolate, striated, hairy on the margins, and tlio keel. Scapes hisjjid ; flowers racemose. 

Description, &c.— This species diflers from the others in having the segments of the perianth obtuse, instead 
of being pointed, and this destroys tlio star-like character of the flowers. The rhizoina is oblong and erect, the 
lower part being marked with broad, ring-liko scars, and the upper part being bristly with tlie fibrous remains of 
the withered leaves. The bulb is soinewliat flattened, and is produced as usual at the summit of tlie rhizoma. 
This species "was discovered by Mr. Burchcll, the South African traveller, on the sandy plains of Litakoon, 
about a thousand miles north-east of Cape Town. The flowers are small and yellow ; they arc scentless, and form 
an erect raceme. The leaves arc broad and hairy, and they are very numerous. The species, which is rather 
tender in England, should be grown in sandy peat, and kept in a greenhouse. 

14.— HYPOXIS ALBA, Willd. THE WHITE HYPOXIS. 

Engraving. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1074, 

Specific Character.— Scape 1 -flowered. Leaves filiform and roundish, very smooth, and shorter than tlie scape. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful little plant, not above six inches hgli, with a bright red, slender flower- 
stalk, and snow-white, star-like flowers, which open to the morning sun, and continue on the plant for several 
days. The species is a native of the sandy plains of South Africa, at some distance from the Cape ; and it is 
rather tender in England, where it should be kept in a greenhouse, and grown in sandy peat. It was introduced 
by Messrs. Loddiges in 1806. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF HYPOXIS. 

II. HYGROMETRICA, /t. Br. 

A native of New Holland, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1820. 

H. VERATRIFOLIA, ffl/Zc/.; H. PLICATA, Jacy, 

A Cape plant, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1788, and flowers in June and July 

H. RAMOSA, Lof/d. Bot. Cab. t. 1936. 

This species has a branchinp^ stem and yellow flowers, which turn brown when they fade. After flowering 
the bulb sometimes remaiiis dormant for two or three years, and it very rarely produces any ofisets. It should 
be grown in sandy peat, and kept in the greenhouse. 

II. M EX I CANA, Karxrinsky. 

Nearly allied to U.juncca, but with larger flowers, which have acute segments, yellow within and greenish 
on the outside. 

H. PUSILLA. llximh. €t Bonpl. ; H. liUMILIS, Kunth. 

A dwarf species, with yellow flowers, having oblong, acute segments. 

H. DECIJMBENS, Willd. ; ANTHERICUM SESSILE, Mill. 

A showy species, with l>right yellow flowers, a native of Jamaica, which is tender in England. Introduced 
in 17^^*^^ 

H. PRATENSIS. B. Br. 

A native of Australia, with yellow flowers; introduced in 1822. 

H. GRACILIS, Leh. 

A Mexican species, with yellow flowers; introduced in 1828, and requiring a greenhouse. 

11. SELLOII, Otto. 

A native of Buenos Ayres, with yellow flowers ; introduced in J827. 

H. AQUATICA, WilW. 

A native of the marshy land near the Cape, with yellow flowers; introduced in 1787- This species should 
be grown in sandy or peaty soil, kept moist. 


GENUS II. 

CURCULIGO, 11. Br. THE CURCULTGO. 

Lin. Si/st. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Oenekic Chakacter. — T i i iMTUMi cfcct, bmctcatc, nearly subtcTi nneous ; indenture between the umbilicus and foramen ; umbilicus conspicuously 

tube adhering to the style, eylindricul upwards ; limb regular, patent; beaked, proceeding from the side. Leaves broadest at the base. (W. 

fUamouts sliortf inserted in the mouth of the tiihe ; anthers distant, Herb.) 

erect; seeds black, pendent, with a thick white cord tilling a large ! 

Description, See . — Curious little of wbich only one species is a native of the Cape ; there are two 

Australian kinds, which have not been introduced, and the rest are East Indian plants, which require a stove in 
England. The genus takes its name from tlie shape of the seeds, which somewhat resemble the maggots found 
in nuts, and which were formerly called Curculio. 
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1. — CURCULIGO PLICATA, Ker. THE PLAITED-LEAVED CURCULIGO, 

STKoinruBi.— Oethyllii plicata, Jaeq. s Hypoxis plicate, Linn. ,• Si>kcific Ch*iucteii.— Lcavea two or three, broad, ennform, p l ir- f . , 

Fabricia plicata, Thunb. aomowhat pubescent along the maigina. Flowers genile. 

Enoratinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 345 ; and our^^. 5, in Plate 25. 

Description, &c. — A very curious little plant, with yellow star-like flowers, which have very long tubes, 
and which appear before the leaves. There are two kinds, — the one having the leaves slightly hairy, and the 
other quite smooth. The bulb is about twicerthe size of a hazel-nut ; the leaves are rather broad at the base, but 
long and tapering at the point, very short while the plant is in flower, but becoming gradually longer. The 
flowers, which are few in number, spring direct from the sheath of the bulb ; and they have the tube of the 
corolla so long that it has the appearance of a flower-stalk. The species is a native of the Cape ; and it may be 
grown in the open garden, if care be taken to keej) it dry during winter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AMARYLLIDACE^. 

Essential Character.— Perianth of six segments ; stamens six, 3-ccllc*tl, dehiscent, or baccate. Seeds indefinite ; albumen fleshy ; 
inserted in the perianth. Ovaiium odhoront j stigma 3-parted. Capsule embryo almost straight, 

Descpiption, &c. — An order of bulbous-rooted ornamental plants ; the leaves of which are narrow, with 
parallel nerves ; and the flowers Jire furnished with spatlie-like bracteas. This order includes some of the most 
beautiful bulbous plants cultivated in British gardens ; and it has been illustrated by the labours of one of the 
first botanists of the age, the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, in his splendid work on the Amaryllidaceae. All the 
plants belonging to this order are well deserving of cultivation ; but unfortunately many of them require a stove 
in England, and plants of this description do not come within the limits of my present work, in which I confine 
myself to those plants which may be grown in the open air, or, at least, in a frame or greenhouse without 
artificial heat. 


GENUS 1. 

COOPERIA, Wn Herb. THE COOPERIA. 

Lin, SysL HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Germen erect ; tube erect, long, slender, affixed at one third from the baao, not versatile, fasciculate ; style erect, 
cylindrical, widened at the mouth. Limb in its prime stellate. Stigma 3-lobcd, fimbriated, viscous. Lobes furrowed, obtuse. Leaves 
Filaments inserted at the mouth, nearly equal, erect. Anthers erect, linear, tortuous. Scaipe 1 -flowered. Spatho 1-valved. {W, Herb.) 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus are remarkable for their erect stems, which have 
none of the graceful pliability usually found in herbaceous plants, but stand straight upright, as though they had 
been straightened artificially. The flowers are white, and they open quite flat, always first expanding at night, 
but when once open remaining so night and day till the segments wither and fall off. 
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1.— COOPERIA DRUMMONDI, Lindl MR. DRUMMOND'S RED-TUBED COOPERIA. 

Sykonymk. — C. Drummondianaf W. Herb, Spathe univalved, cylindrical below. Tube of the perianth red, anc 

KNCiRAviNo.^Bot. Rei;. t. 1835. very long and Blender ; limb stellate and spreading ; inner segmeiiti 

Specific CiuRACTRR. — LeavcH linear, tortuous. Scape 1 -flowered. obtuse, exterior ones acute. 

Description, &c.— A very remarkable plant, from the extraordinary length of the tube of its flower, whicli 
is a bright red, and the smallness of the limb, which is a clear white. The bulb is small and oval, and the leaves 
very long and slender. Tlio plant, taken altogether, is generally more curious than beautiful. It was found in Texas 
by Mr. Drummond, the botanical collector ; and Mr. Ilerl)ert named the genus Cooperia in honour of Mr. Cooper, 
gardener to the Earl Fitz william at Wentworth House, in whose collection it flowered for the first time. 
Mr. Herbert thinks it will prove hardy, though it begins to grow in autumn. 


2.— COOPERIA CHOLOROSOLEN, W, H. THE GREEN-TUBED COOPERIA. 

Synonvmf-.— Dniniiiioiidi, var. chldvosohMi, IV. Herb. at the apex, toriuous. Spathe mcttihraiicous, slit at the apex. Tube 

Knoiiavinum.— iJi.t. Mag. t. MH'2 ; and our Ji<). 2, in Plate 26. of the perianth very long, green. Limb spreading ; segmeuts ovate. 

Hpkcific (!iiarac:ti:u.— -l.eavi'H linoar-luncfidale, (-hannollrd, acute I 

Description, Ac. — This spt^citjs differs from the preceding one in the long tube of the flower being green and 
much thicker, and in the limb being much larger and less star-shaped . the leaves also arc longer and broader. 
Doth kinds wt^re scut from Texas together by Mr. Drummond in 1834, and both have the peculiarity of their 
flowtTs exj)anding at aight, and remaining open when once expanded without appearing to be at all affected by 
the jtresenee or abstmee of the sun till tin y wither, wliicli is generally three or four days from the period of their 
opening. The flowers have the fragrance of a primrose ; and as soon as one flower fades, another scape begins to 
rise. The 1ml hs should 1 m^ grown in very sandy loam, or heath-mould with a little loam ; and they will bear 
considerable changes of heat and cold if care be taken to supply them freely with water. 


GENUS II. 

STERNHERGIA, Wald, ct Kit, THE STERNBERGIA 

Lin. Syst, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gryieuic ("iiARACTRR Bull) ovjitc ; leaves linear, following iho conniving, ultcniatcly longer ; anthers short, oblong, venatilo ; style 

flower ; goruien Hubtemineous ; sea|M^ autumnal, 1 -flowered ; tube erect, thicker upwards ; bligina 3-lobed. Seeds block, shming, dotted, with 
cylindrical; limb semi-patent ; fllumcnts filiform, diluted at iho bsute, a thick spongy chord. {W. Ilerb,^ 

Drscrii'tion, &c. — This genus takes its name from Count Sternberg, the patron of Waldstein and Kitaibel, 
two German botanists, who named it in their Flora of Hungary. Several species were formerly included 
in this genus which have been since removed to other genera \ so that it now contains only the following 
vwo species. 


1.— STERNBERGIA COLCHICIFLORA, Kit. et Wald. THE COLCHICUM-FLOWERED STERNBERGIA. 


Synonvmf. — Narcissus autumiiolis minor, Clus. 
Enoravinus.— Dot. Reg. t. 2008 ; and our fig, 4, in Plate 26. 


Specific Chakacteh. — Leaves erect, keeled, tortuous, blunt, about 
a line wide. Flower autumnal, yellow, sweet ; tube long, limb shorter. 
( W. Herb.) 


Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with yellow flowers, which appear without the leaves in autumn, 
and which are very sweet-scented, having the fragrance of the jasmine. It is a native of the Crimea, especially 
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the Bosphorus; and it is also found wild on calcareous mountains in Hungary. It was introduced in 1816. 
The leaves do not wither till the fruit is ripe, and consequently they remain on the plant all winter. It has been 
hitherto generally treated as a frame bulb ; but it will probably prove quite hardy in British gardens. There is 
a variety with smaller flowers, the limb of which is nearly as long as the tube, a native of Dalmatia. 

2.— STERNBERGIA CLUSIANA, Ker, CLUSIUS'S STERNBERGIA. 

Synonymes. — Narcisfius PcrBicus, Clus. 

Specific Chaiucter. — licaves lomte, tortuous, glaucous, erect. Flowers autumnal. IV. Herb. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species arc of a pale yellow, and they have a very unpleasant smell. 
It was first described by Clusius, who received it from Constantinople ; it is quite hardy, and it appears to have 
been formerly cultivated in Britain, though it has probably been long lost. There arc two other species mentioned 
in Mr. Herbert's Aniar;ylUdacecB^ one of which is figured in that work, viz. S, cAtrina (fig. 9 in plate 42) with 
lemon-coloured flowers, a native of Greece ; and S. AEtmnsisy found on Mount ^Etna ; but they do not appear to 
have been introduced. 


GENUS III. 

OPORANTHUS, W. Ilerh. THE YELLOW AMARYLLIS. 

Lin. Syst HKXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Bulb roundish ; leaves hitmial } scape autum- inserted in the tube below the limb, decurrent, ronniving ; authors 
nalj 1 -flowered. Spatbo tubular, divided at the point ; genera erect ; versatile ; stigmas trifid ; ovules roundish, irregularly angular by coin- 
tube short, erect, tending to funnel- shaped ; limb regular ; filaments pression, (W.JIerb.) 

Description, ficc.— This genus has been separated by the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert from Stembergia ; 
there is only one species in British gardens, though there is another, 0. esrA^uus.^ a native of Tangiers. The name 
of Oporanthus is derived from two Greek words signifying Autumn-flower. 


1.— OPORANTHUS LUTEUS, W. Herb. THE YELLOW OPORANTHUS. 

Synonymes. — Stembergia lutea, Ker ,• Amaryllis liitea, J.mn. ; Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 290 ; and our Aff* 3, in Plate 26. 

Colchicura lutoiira maji.., Bauh . , Nare»«H8 autumualis major, Specific CHARACTEtt.—Pciiunth campanulate ; tube shortei thai. the 

Clys.; the greater autumn, or winter-flowering DufTodil, /Wf.; jj^b. Leaves ensi form, 
the yellow Culcbicum. 

Description, &c. — The flower of this species bears a strong resemblance to that of the yellow Crocus, for 
which, indeed, if it flowered at the same season, it might almost be mistaken. The leaves of the species are, 
however, much broader ; and they arc at first short, but lengthen gradually during winter, withering after the 
seeds have ripened in spring. There is a variety with narrow leaves. The flowers expand in October, and 
continue during a great part of November. Hill mentions a variety with double flowers. The bulbs are 
generally planted in spring, in the open garden, in any common soil, and left in the ground unmolested for several 
years ; they are quite hardy, but they are sometimes apt to rot in spring, after the leaves have withered, if the 
season should be very wet. It is very ornamental when planted in beds with the autumnal Crocuses and the 
Colchicum, as they all flower at the same season ; and it may be purchased in all the seed-shops, where it is 
generally called Stembergia lute.a, or sometimes the Yellow Colchicum, the latter being the name under which it is 
imported by the Dutch florists. It was introduced before 1597» and has been in cultivation ever since. 
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GENUS IV. 

HAYLOCKIA, W. Herb. THE HAYLOCKIA. 

Lin. Sy&t. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grnekic Chahactrr.— i-Loaves linear; scape concealed, l-flowcrod ; j petalinc higher; anthers incumbent, versatile, attached in the middle 
spathe l-valved, half concealed, divided upwards; gertnen concealed in stylo erect; stigma deeply trifid, erect, with recurved points, concealec 

the bulb ; tube cylindrical, enlarged at the mouth ; limb funnel-shaped in the tube ; capsule protruded on a short peduncle, round, S-furrowed. 

below, semipatent upwai’ds ; filaments of alternate length, conniving, 3-valvcd ; seeds with a rounded back, , Herb.) 
inserted in the segments of the limb, tlio sepalino at tlieir base, the I 

Dbscru'Tion, &c.— Mr. Herborfc has named this genus in honour of Mr. Matthew Haylock, who has had the 
care of Mr. Herbert's collection of plants at Spofforth, and previously at Mitcham, for more than two-and-twenty 
years. There is only one species of the genus known. 


HAYLOCKIA PUSILLA, W. Herb. THE DWARF HAYLOCKIA. 

Synonvme. — Sternborgia Americana, Iloffmannscgy. | Specific CiURACTrii. — Bulb small ; leaves hicmal ( wintery), very 

Knohavingh.— Hot. Hog. 1. 1371 ; «im1 oui^/rV/. /), in Plate 2(>. I narrow; flower autumnal. (Tf^. Herb.) 

Description, — A dwarfisli plant, with dingy straw-coloured flowers stained with reddish pur|dc. The 
leaves are hicmal, that is, they continue growing all the winter, and wither when the seed ripens in spring. 
'J’he bulb is a native )f the country near Buenos Ayres, where it is stated that there is a variety with pink 
flowers. It was introduced in 1829, and it appears to require protection during winter in British gardens. 


GENUS V. 

S(H5PTRANTHUS, Graham. THE SCEPTRE-FLOWER. 

Lin.Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Oiiaractkh. — Spatlic niombranons, tubular, split at ibc ovate, with rcvoluie mtargins. Stamens six, enclosed. Capsule 3-sldcd, 

top, longer than the peduncle. Perianth funuel-Khaped ; limb con- or almost 3-lobcd ; .'1-cclled, Seeds in two rows in each cell, 

tructed at the throat, shorter than the tube ; segments of the limb 

Description, &c. — This plant was divided from Cooperia by Dr. Graham, and made a distinct genus on 
account of “ its loss expanded limb, its shorter tube, and pedunculated germcn ; " but Mr. Herbert does not 
consider these distinctions sufficiently constant to be sufficient for making it a distinct genus. The name of 
Sceptranthus alludes to the sceptre-liko appearance of the half-opened flower, which generally withers without 
fully expanding. 


1.- SCEPTRANTHUS DRUMMONDI, Graham. DRUMMOND’S SCEPTRE-FLOWER. 

Synonymen. — Cooporia podunculata, W. Herb, ; Zcpliyraiithcs j t. 3727 ; and o n Jig. 1, in Plate 26. 

Drummondi, D. Don. ! Specific Character. — Leaves glaucous, rather broad. Spatbe 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gai'd, 2nd ser. t. 328 ; Bot. Mag. \ 1 -flowered. Segments of the limb nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — A very elegant flower with a much shorter tube than the Cooperias. The flower opens 
at night, and unless the day has been warm so as to occasion a great decrease in temperature, it only opens 
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imperfectly. The seeds are flat and black, and vegetate freely. The bulb is somewhat flattened. The species 
is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1835 ; and it will probably prove nearly hardy in Britisli 
gardens, as the plants kept in a warm greenhouse did not tlirive so well as those kept in a cool frame ; and those 
kept in a stove did not expand their flowers at all. 


GENUS VI. 

ZEPHYRANTHES, W. Herb. THE ZEPHYRANTHES, OR SWAMP-LILY. 

Lin. SysL HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gfneric CHARACTKii..-.Lcavc8 linear; scape 1 -flowered; spathe anthers sub-erect, versatile^ attaclicd below tlio middle, sloped. Stigma 
l-volvcd ; gormcn sessilo or pedunculated, erect ; tube short, funnel- usually trifid, patent; capsule ovate, deeply 3-furrowcd ; seeds loss 
shaped; perianth sub-erect; faucial membrane inconspicuous, not numerous tlian in Ilippeastruiii ; style generally declined, the opposite 
annular, manifested (if at all) by six very minute points above the filament being averted. L(?avcs narrow, testival, produced in the spring ; 
insertion of the filaments, which is at the base of the segments, just flowers simultaneously, or later, 
without the tube, the scpaline inserted a very little lower and shorter ; 

Description, &c. — Very elegant and beautiful lily-like plants, which were formerly included in the genus 
Amaryllis. They differ from Stcriibergia and its allied genera in flowering in spring instead of autumn, in their 
enjoying a season of complete rest during winter, and also in the leaves rising with the flower ; and they differ from 
Cooperia in the flower only expanding in the sun. They arc all nearly hardy, and would probably all live in the 
open ground if they were i)lanted in a bed of white sand or covered with dead leaves or litter for the first winter. 
As, however, dead leaves are apt to harbour snails, which destroy tlie bulbs, a safer mode of protection would be 
to cover tlie bed witli a thatched roof of straw, or to make it slope sufficiently to keep it dry without any covering 
whatever. Zephyranthes signifies the Flower of the West Wind. 


1.— ZEPHYRANTHES ATAMASCO, r, J/erO. THE ATAMASCO LILY. 

Synonvme.-— Amaryllis Atamasco, Linn. | Specific Chakactfr.— Tube of the jicrianth short, with a eampami 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 239 ; Lodd, Bot. Cab. t, 1899 ; and | lately-spreading limb. Segments acuminate. Sjiatho bilid, 
oMvfig, 3, in Plate 27. j 

Description, &:c. — A very handsome and well-known plant, which has been in British gardens since 1680. 
It is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where it grows abundantly in the woods, and flowers splendidly in spring. 
In England, where the bulbs arc generally grown in ))ots, the effect is not so good, from the flowers being pro- 
duced singly ; but even when thus treated, they are very beautiful, from the delicate carnation tint of the outside 
of the perianth, which tint fades into a pure white as the flower expands. The bulbs will thrive in the open air 
if planted like the Gladiolus and treated in the same manner (see p. 52) ; and, like many other kinds of bulbs, 
they will bear the open air in England quite well, if they are protected from excess of moisture the first year that 
they aro planted out ; but bulbs, before they have firmly established themselves in the ground, appear to be 
peculiarly susceptible of injury from damp. The soil should be a rich yellow loam ; or if this be not to be 
procured, a mixture of turfy loam and sand may be substituted. The bulbs should be planted in October or 
November, and the flowers will appear in April, simultaneously with the leaves. There is a variety with 
soihewliat smaller flowers. This species, and Z. Candida., are as hardy as tlie common Crocus. 
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2.-~ZEPHYRANTHES MESOCHLOA, W. Herb. THE HALF-GREEN ZEPHYRANTHES. 

Enoravinc. — Dot. Reg. t. 13C1. acute. Scape becoming larger and thicker at the base while the seed La 

SpKciFic CiURACTeu. — Biilb ovate, blackiah. Leaver chamielled, ripening, Spathe bwped, or divided at the point. 

Description, &c. — There are three varieties of this species : the first has the spathe looped at the extremity ; 
in tlio second the peduncle is very short, and the flower i.s streaked with red ; and in the third, the spathe is 
divided at the apex, and the flower is yellowish. The species is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was 
introduced in 1828. It flowers in June and July ; and it produced three successive scapes '‘in the greenhouse at 
SpoflTorth, and ripened its sc(*d.” It is generally grown in a mixture of peat and loam, or in turfy loam mixed 
with tw-o-thirds of sand, and kept in pots in a greenhouse : but it would probably succeed in similar soil in the 
open air if planted on a sloping bank, and slightly protected during winter. 


D.—ZEPIIYRANTIIES TUBISPATIIA, W. Herb. THE TUBULAR-SPATHED ZEPHYRANTHES. 

SvNdNYivirs. — Aitiunllih tnliispiitliii, Krr; Mr. ririflbi’K Anisiiyllis. Specific Ciiaiiactfr. — Leaves rather broad. Tube of the perianth 
KNiiiiAviNiih. — Hot. Mug. t. l.'ilJh ; uml out Ji</. 2, in Plate 27. very short, and rounded within by the bending of the base of the 

) filaments. 

Dkkcuiption, Ike , — Very elegantly-shapt^d flowers, which never open widely, and which arc white, becoming 
green at the bast^ The leaves are broader and shorter than in most of the other species, and they are sometimes 
ratiuT glaueous. The species is a native of tlu^ Blue Mountains in Jamaica, and it is too tender to bear the open 
air in ICngland. It should he grown in very sandy soil, and w’atered abundantly during summer; hut it should 
ht; Hufl(;red to have a season of complete rest during wint(*r, by water being withheld at that season. A very 
beautiful hybrid with jiink flowiu-s has been raised by the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, from Z. tubispatha^ 
fertilised by th(^ pollen of /. carinald. This hybrid fornrs a curious intermixture of the qualities of its parents ; 
the leaves are whiti^, and distinguished by a keel like those of Z. mrhiala ; while in the shape of the flower and 
in the greenness of the tube outside, it resembles /. luhispatha. The limb is rose-coloured, and it is marked 
inside with white in the form of a star. A figure of it is given in the Botanical lle(/ister^ t. J740, under the name 
of Z. Spofforihuma. It is much hardier than Z. tnhispatha, 

4.— ZEPHYRANTHES CARINATA, W. Jhrh, THE KEELED-LEAVED ZEPHYRANTHES, OR 

SWAMP-LILY. 

Synonyme.— Z. grumliflom, Linfll . Specific Character — Leaves chaimellcil, keeled. Spathe longer 

Kn(jravinos.-~ 1U)1. Mug. i. ‘JhW*! ; Dot. Heg. t. .002 ; Swi. Brit. tliun the peduncle, slit p.nrtly on one side. Tube of the perianth much 
Flow. (lard. 2ud Bor. t. 4 ; and ouv Jiff. 1, in Plate 27. Blmrtcr than tlie limb ; outer segments terminating in a sort of callous 

point. 

Description, Ac. — A very beautiful species, with rose-coloured flowers ; a native of Mexico ; which is quite 
hardy in British gardens, in situations where it can be kept dry. It should be grown in a light sandy loam, 
the proportion being three parts of sand to one of loam. The leaves arc deeply channelled, and keeled on the 
back ; and they are of a very dark green, tinged with red at the base. Tin) flower-scape is also tinged with red 
at the base ; and the spathe, wdiich is of a reddish brown, is cleft at the extremity. The flowers are of a beautiful 
rose colour, the segments becoming green at the base, where they form the tube, and the three outer ones being 
tipped with a small callous point ; when fully expanded they bend back, like those of the common Lily, 'the 
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libs flower best in tbe open air ; and if planted on a sloping bank in a sand}’* soil, they may remain several years 
the ground without taking up. The flowers appear in August. Each bulb produces numerous offsets^ wliich 
sh their way through the ground at some distance from the parent bulb, making a circle round it, like layers 
m a stool, or as though the roots were stoloniferous. The specimen figured in the Bot, Reg, represents the 
Net unexpanded, as it only opens in bright sunshine. The leaves and bulb given in tliis plate were inserted 
mistake, as they belong to another species (Z. Lindlegana)^ having a very small flower, as pointed out by 
. Herbert in his Ainargllidmecc,^ p. 173, and fig, 5, in Plate 35. The bulbs of Z. carinaia are generally planted 
IVlarch or April, and they flower in August ; when planted in autumn care should be taken to keep them dry 
•ing winter. The species was introduced from Mexico, by Mr. Bullock, in 1825. 

5.— ZEPIIYRANTHES CANDIDA, W, Herb, THE WHITE ZEPH VRANTIIES, OR PERUVIAN 

SWAMP-LILY. 

ywonyme. — A marylliM Candida, Ker. ! Specific CiiAnACTER. — Tube of the perianth much uhortcr tlian the 

Ingravings. — B ot. Reg. t. 724, and Bot. Mag. t. 2607. > liiiih ; segments obtuse. Leaves linear, fleshy. 

Description, &c. — This is one of the hardiest kinds of Zep/igranthes, Mr. Herbert says of it, “ This plant, 

spicuous by its fleshy, semicylindrical, and rush-like leaves, which resist the severest frost of our usual winters, 

ripened its seeds, with me, after snow had lain upon them for three weeks. I have seen the quicksilver 

icn degrees below the freezing point (Fahrenheit), without its losing more than the ends of its leaves.” 

twithstanding this hardiness, the plant is a native of Lima and Buenos Ayres ; and the banks of the river 

ta “ are so covered with it, that it is understood that the river was called La Plata, meaning ‘silver,* on account 

the profusion of its white blossoms on the shore.*’ Mr. Herbert adds, that he has had “ seventy flowers 

landed at once on a small patch of this plant at Spoflbrth.*’ The flower of this species resembles that of a 

jc white Crocus ; and it always closes at night, only half opening even in the daytime in the sliade, or if the 

be damp, but expanding widely in broad sunshine when the atmosphere is 'warm and dry. The bulbs are 

ill, round, and black ; and the leaves, which are flat, fleshy, and quite erect, are produced in such numbers, 

t they look at a little distance like a bunch of rushes. The flowers begin to appear in July or August, and 

y continue rising in succession till October. If the weather in June and July should prove dry, the flowering 

son of this plant may be hastened by regular watering. It ripens seeds freely, and they are large, shelly, and 

a glossy black ; but the plant is best propagated by its offsets, which it produces in great abundance. Mr. 

rbert thinks it probable that this species may form the type of a new genus, to which he proposes to give the 

lie of Arggropsia, 

6.-^ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEA, Lmdl. THE ROSE-COLOURED SWAMP-LILY. 

iwoRAViNGs.—Bot. Reg. t. 821, aud Bot. Mag. t. 2537. wdcly-Bpreading limb ; segmentB oval, and terminating in a abarp 

PECiFic Character. — Leaves flat, and somewhat broad, spreading point. Spathc fleshy, bifid at the apex, 
the surface of the ground. Tube of the perianth short, with a 

Description, &c. — This species, which has rose-coloured flowers, was found at the Havannah by Mr, George 
n, and introduced by him in 1823. It is nearly hardy, but it is generally kept in a greenhouse, on account of 
small size and delicate flowers. It is grown in well-drained pots in sandy peat mixed with a little yellow 
m. There is a variety, Z. r. hifolia^ found in the woods of St. Domingo and Cayenne, which only differs from 
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the species in its leaves, which are produced two together, one of them being a foot long and the other only four 
inches ; a peculiarity which, as Mr. Herbert observes, probably only exists at the moment of flowering. The 
flower-scape, however, is said to be somewhat more robust, 

71. ZEPHYRANTIIES SESSILIS, W. IJerh. THE SESSILE ZEPHYRANTHES. 

Knoiiaviko Hot. Mttg. 1. 2r)«3. ; germcn BcsHile ; outer segments of tlio limb somewhat smaller 

SpKCiPit: CiiAJurTPK. — Leiivos sh?n(lor, scmicylindrical, and lor- than the inner ones. 

Description, &c. — Tlittrc are three forms of this species— Z. 8 . 1 verecunda, Z. verecunda, Dot. Mag. t. 2583 ; 
/. 8. 2 striata, Z. striata, Hot. Mag. t. 25.93, Amaryllis minuta, Ilumb. ; and Z. s, 3 Akermanniana. 
Z. jsr. rvrecunda Jj/im a rather .small whiio flower, just faintly tinged with pink on the outside of the segments of 
the flowers in their iij)j)er j)art, and stained with green at the base ; Z. 8, striata is a dwarf plant, with a very 
small flowtir, tin; outtT segnituiis of wliich are streaked witli red on the outside ; and Z. s, AJeermanniana is of a 
pure white insidt?, and rod without ; it docs not flower so freely as the other kinds, and it is more disposed to form 
offset^!. are all natives of M(‘xico, and were all introduced by Mr. Bullock in 1824. They may all bo 

grown during Biiniiner in tin; o])en air ; and indeed, as Mr. Herbert observes, they “ require no trouble, but to keep 
tin'll) <lry in winter. Tlu'y may be crowded in a small pot, stowed away anywhere dry, and set out of doors in 
May or flune, when tiny >>'ill flower immediately ; or they may bo kept in dry sand, and planted out in May in 
a border of sandy soil. Their flowers expand quite flat when the sun shines, and are produced abundantly, and 
<?very flow(;r is followed by a seed-jxid. The seedlings flower at an early age.’’— p. 175. 

There ar(! sonn^ other spc^cies of Zcphyranllm mentioned by Mr. Herbert, but the above are the only kinds 
common in British gardens. 


GENUS VII. 

IIABRANTIIUS, Kvr. THE HABRANTHUS. 

Lin, Syst. HEXANDKIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gf^nfiuc f^HAHACTFR. — Flowci’ (U'cliiu'd ; perianth hliort-tubcd, Rub- incumbent, versatile. Style declined, recurved. Leaves linear -lorato . 
campainihite, nnl convolute, more or less pntent ; ullcrnate segments iiinhel precocious, unequally pedunculated. Stigma 3 -lobed ; capsule 

nearly eipial : lilaments (properly of four lengths) inserted alike at tnrhinatc; faucial membrane (as far as is known) never wanting.—- 

the month of the tube, deeiiiied, reeiirved, semi-fahcicuhite ; faucial {W. Ilerb,^ 
ineiuhrane (when inanifeHted) annular. Anthers affixed at the middle, 

Desouiption, iS:c. — The name of Hahranih us, which is derived from tw^o Greek words, signifying “delicate 
flowers,” is applied to a genus of bulbous ])lants very iicai’ly allied to Zephyrantim in appearance, but differing so 
much botanieally, that Air. Herbert found it impossible to raise any hybrid between the two genera. He observes 
that no Hnhraui/uts has yet been found with the leaf more than three-eighths of an inch wide, or without the 
faucial annular membrane. The flower of the Ilahravlhus also rises after the dry season of rest, and is followed 
by the leaves, which remain on the plant through the winter, while the leaves of the Zephyranthes appear with 
the flowers and fade in the winter. Thus, though all the different kinds of Hahranthvs arc quite hardy, yet as 
their leaves arc in perfection during winter, they must be liable to injury unless they are protected in some 
manner. They also require, “ in order to prepare their blossoms, a hot penod of rest, which would be often 
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wanting to them if exposed to our climate. When cultivated in a border, they should be covered with a glass 
frame, to keep them hot and dry, in May, June, and July.” Mr. Herbert adds that any covering of mats or 
straw that will prevent injury irom severe frost, will be sufficient to protect them in winter ; “ or they may be 
taken up when the leaves decay, without breaking the fibres, kept in sand and re-set three months afterwards.*' 
He also advises the border in which they are grown to be well drained, with “ a layer, six inches deep, of stones, 
covered with an inverted sod, or at least with heath, furze, or straw.*’ The same system, he adds, may be 
adopted when the plants are grown in pots, by placing a thin inverted sod, or some other covering, over the 
crocks or stones to prevent the drainage from becoming choked ; and with that precaution stronger soil may be 
used than would suit otherwise, and less water will be necessary.** 

1. — HABRANTHUS GRACILIFOLIUS, Ker. THE SLENDER-LEAVED HABRANTHUS. 

Engiuvino* Bot. Mag. 2464 ; Bot, Reg. t. 1967. leaves. Spathe groon, tubular, and slit at the point. Tube of the 

Specific Character. — Leaves very long and slender, nearly cylin- pcrianlh fnniisbod with a thick annular membrane ; limb closing at 
drical, with a deop channel on the upper surface. Scapes numerous, night, and expanding widest in the sun : stigma tridd. 
and produced in succession ; l>2-dowered ; much siiorter than the 

Description, &c.— The bulb is oblong and blackish ; and there are four or five very long slender leaves, 
which are almost cylindrical, with a channelled line on the inner side. The flowers are without scent, and two or 
more are produced from each scape ; they are pink, and close at night, expanding partially in the sun, but never 
opening fully ; the tube is very short and green on the outside. The species is a native of Maldonado, in South 
America, whence it was introduced in 1823. It flowers in September and October ; and as the loaves only appear 
in November, and continue on all the winter, it is generally kept in a greenhouse, though the plants appear 
hardy. The leaves decay about May or June. There is a variety which has been figured and described in the 
Bot. Reg. t. 1967, as II. g, var. Boothianm^ which was sent to Sir Charles Lemon, from Maldonado, in 1836, 
which flowered at Carclcw the following year, and which has rather darker and more open flowers. It was 
named in honour of Mr. Booth, who has long had the care of the plants at Carclew, and who states that he is inclined 
to consider it as half-hardy, only requiring protection from frost. The soil round the bulbs, when received^ 
was of a very sandy nature.** Mr. Booth adds that the plant was grown at Carclew in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand ; that it flowered in October, and that the flowers remained in perfection eight or ten days. 

2. — HABRANTHUS ANGUSTUS, Ker, THE NARROW-FLOWERED HABRANTHUS. 

Syhohymk* H. apatbeccus var. W, Herb. Specific Character. — Segments of the perianth long, narrow ; 

Enoraviho. Bot. Mag. t. 2639. flower tapering towards the base. Spathe 1-valved, slit. Scapo 

1-2-flowerud. 

Description, &c.— -This species is distinguished by the narrowness of all its parts, particularly of its flowers, 
which are never more than half opened* The leaves also are very long and narrow, and the bulb, though spherical 
when planted, became, after having been twelve months in the ground, ouriously elongated into a kind of 
cylindrical underground stem, two inches long. The leaves are more erect than those of most of the other kinds. 
Mr. Herbert makes H, anguitus a variety of H, spath^iceus, which only differs from it in both the flowers and 
leaves being broader. Both kinds were imported from Buenos A)rre8 in 1825, and they require the same culture 
as the other species. They are not common in collections, though the names are in many of the bulb cataJoguos; 
and when cultivated they are generally grown in pots. 
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3.— HABRANTHUS VERSICOLOR, IT. Herb. THE CHANGEABLE-COLOURED HABRANTHU8. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mug. t. 2485. I J -flowered, appearing before the leaves. Segments ovate, ending in a 

Specific CiiAiucTER.-»LoaveB long, ovate, recumbent. Scape I sharp point, somewhat spreading. 

Description, &c. — ^The bulb, which is oblong and blackish, shows a tendency to elongate itself in the same 
manner as that of the preceding species. The flowers, which arc of a very delicate pink, slightly streaked with 
a darker colour, are produced singly, and the leaves are about a quarter of an inch wide and a foot long. The 
si)OcieB is a native of Maldonado, whence it was imported in 1823. It is generally kept ’n a greenhouse, whore 
it flowers in January, the leaves decaying in the course of the summer ; and, like the other species, its flowering 
well is promoted by the bulbs being kept in a dry heat while in a state of rest. Mr. Herbert states that he was 
prevented from completing his observations on this species by his gardener having killed his bulbs of it, by 
watering them during the* dormant season. 

4.— HAHRANTilUS BIFIDUS, W, Herb. THE TWO-CLEFT HABRANTHUS. 

Engiuving. — Rot. Mag. t. 2597. 

Spkcif'ic ( JiiAKACTEii. — Sputhc 2-valvcd. Scape 4-5-flowered. Membrane annular. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species from Buenos Ayres, whence it was imported, by Lord Carnar- 
von, in 1825. The flowers arc of a dark rose colour, and are but very little opened. The bulb is large, round, 
and quite black. There is a variety of this species wliich Mr. Herbert calls H. h. litoralis, and which he supposes 
to bo the same as the kind hi; formerly called H. lor\follm* This variety is five-flowered, and the flowers are of 
a deep purple. It was found in great abundant o at Monte Video, within the tide-mark, and hence the name of 
litoralis which signifies sea- .side.” This ]dant had not flowered with Mr, Herbert at the period of publishing his 
work on the Amaryllidaceiu ; as the bulbs appeared t(» waste their strength in producing offsets, and in elongating 
themselves, which they diil to a very groat length. “ The bulbs of the species of Habranthus,” says Mr. Herbert, 
“ are nearly round when iniporti^d. After having been potted a year, they generally become elongated, some- 
times to the length of six inches, and constricted in one place or more. Wo suspect that this singular habit, 
which seems peculiar to the genus, is an effort of nature to >vithdraw the bulb to a greater depth, and that the 
Jong neck would become attenuated gradually if it remained undisturbed.” {Bot. Mag, vol. lii. t. 2597.) 
Mr. Herbert thinks it probable that this elongation of the bulb impedes the flowering of the plant ; and he 
suggests using salt in the culture of the variety II. hifidm litoralis.^ as that bulb has hitherto only been found in 
situations washed by the sea, at high water. 

5.— HABRANTHUS ROBUSTUS, r. Herb. THE ROBUST HABRANTHUS. 

Synonymks. — Amaryllis tubiHpatlm,/.. A. Rortcri, Specific Cwaractrr, — Leaves sub-glaucous, channelled. Scape 

Engravings.— Swt, Rrit, Flow. (luul. 2 fu 1 Sor. t. 11; Ludd. Rot. robust; scape undivided, two-thirds of its length, a little shorter than 
Cub. t. 1761. the puduurlo. Flower large, much declined. 

Description, See . — This species Mr. Herbert believes to bo the Amaryllis tuhispatha of L'Heritier, which was 
a native of Buenos Ayres, and which ought not to bo confounded with ILephyrardhes tuhispatha^ a native of Jamaica, 
but which is figured as Amaryllis tuhispatha in the Bot. Reg, This species, which is a native of Buenos Ayres, 
and was introduced in 1827, is the hardiest of all the kinds of Ilabrauthus, and it may remain during the winter 
in the open ground, if planted in a warm dry border about six inches deep, and a flower-pot turned over it in frosty 
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weather. As, liowever, it is, in this case, very liable to be attacked by slugs and insects, and as it is very liable 
to be injured by moisture, Mr. Herbert recommends keeping them in the greenhouse during winter, and planting 
them out in spring. They generally flower in July, and in most situations they ripen seeds in abundance. 


6.— HABRANTHUS BAGNOLDIANUS, W. Herb, CAPTAIN BAGNOLD'S HABRANTHUS. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1.396 ; and our^^. 6, in Plate 27. wide. Scape 6-floworod. Segments of the limb ovate.lanceolato ; 

Specific Character. — Loaves glaucous, obtuse, nearly half an inch faucial membrane annular, fimbriated. 

Description, &c — A very large black bulb, with a bunch of very handsome yellow flowers, slightly stained 
with red. The leaves are much broader than in most of the other species. The plant is a native of Chili, whence 
it was introduced in 1830 ; and it may be grown in the open air, in dry gravelly soil ; as if it is kept too hot it 
will waste away, and it is very apt to rot if grown in a moist soil. Mr. Herbert lost his plants of this species by 
planting them “ in a peaty compost.” There is a variety, H. 2 GillesianiiSy the flowers of which are much 
paler than those of the species, and the bulb about the size of a pigeon s egg. They are both natives of the same 
coast, and require the same kind of culture. 


7.— HABRANTHUS ROSEUS, SwU THE ROSY HABRANTHUS. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd Scr. t. 107 ; and our Specific Character. — Ticoves glaucous. Flowers two, rose-coloured^ 
5, in Plate 27. green at the base, expanding wide; filaments conspicuously of four 

lengths. Faucial membrane not recorded. W, Herb. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant with rich dark rose-coloured flowers, and long glaucous leaves. 
It is a native of the island of Chiloc, whence it was introduced in 1828. It flowers in Juno ; and may be grown 
in the open air, in a dry situation, with a slight protection from frost during winter. It is somewhat interesting 
that bulbs of this plant and seeds of the beautiful (Enothera ansiloha were brought to England at the same time, 
and from the same place (Cliiloe) by Lieutenant Barton, and given by him to Mr. Page, nurseryman of 
Southampton. 


8.— HABRANTHUS ANDERSONI, W, Herb. ANDERSON'S HABRANTHUS. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1345 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1677 ; ( glaucous. Spathe tubular, divided upwards. Peduncle about an inch 
Sweet Brit. Flow, Gard. 2nd Ser, t. 70; Bot. Mag. t. 3596 ; and and a half long or more. Perianth golden or copper-coloured, streaked 
Herb. Amaryllidacc®, 4, in Plato 26. outwardly, and marked at the base within with reddish brown ; faucial 

Specific Character.-— Leaves narrow, linear, acute, green, or sub- membrane annular. W. Herb, 

Description, &c. — There arc many varieties of this species, which appears to have a very extensive range in 
Mexico and South America. The species which Mr. Herbert calls H. A. \ aurea is of a bright golden yellow, 
and is figured in Sweet's British Flower Garden and in Loddiges’ Botanical Cabinet. H. A. 2 cuprea is of a 
dark copper colour ; and this, and II. A. 3 ohscura^ which is of a dingy livid brown, are figured in the Botanical 
Register. H, A. 4 hremlimha has broader leaves and shorter flowers ; H, A. 5 parvula^ figured in Mr. Herbert’s 
Amaryllidace®, has small dingy flowers ; and H. A. 6 Texana^ figured in the Botanical Magazine, has bright 
yellow flowers, with roundish obtuse segments. The first four of these varieties were introduced by Mr. Ander- 
son, the botanical collector, in 1829, from Monte Video ; the fifth was from Buenos Ayres ; and the sixth was 
sent by Mr. Drummond from Texas. They are all nearly hardy, and may be grown in the open ground, with a 

R 2 
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very slight protection during frosty weather. They begin to flower in May (much earlier than any of the other 
kinds of Habranthus) ; and they continue flowering the whole summer. They should be grown in very sandy 
soil, and kept as dry as possible during winter. 

9.— HABRANTHUS HESPERIUS, W.Herh. THE WESTERN HABRANTHUS. 

SvNONYMts.-— Amaryllis advona, Kef.; Hippeastrum adrenum, Cab. t. 1760; Sweet Brit, Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. t, 213; Herb. 
Herb, Streaked-flowered Amaryllis ; Chilian Pelcgrino. Amory, Jig, 2 in Plate 26; and onrjig* 4, in Plate 27. 

Ehoravinos.— Bot. Reg. t. 849; Bot. Mag. t. 1125; Lodd. Bot. Specific Character.— Leaves glaucous. Perianth spreading, re- 

flexed ; faucial ring fimbriated. 

Description, &c. — The bulbs are rather smaller than some of the other kinds ; the leaves are nearly erect, 
and longer than the scape, deeply channelled, and somewhat glaucous. The segments of the flower are narrow, 
almost lanceolate, and ending in a sharp point. The species is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 
1806; and it is rather a delicate plant in British gardens, where it is very apt to rot, particularly if it has been 
planted in peat. There arc two varieties, viz. //. H, 2 pallidas, Bgured in Loddiges* Bot, Cab., and called 
Amaryllis adoma var. cilrina in the Dot Beg. vol. x., t. 849 ; a native of Valparaiso, the leaves of which are 
loss channelled and more glaucous and recumbent than those of the species, and the flowers of a pale lemon- 
coloured yellow ; and II. II. 3 miniatus, figured in Sweet's British Flower Garden, under the name of H, minialus, 
also a native of Valjiaraiso, the flowers of which ar(‘ much smaller, but of the same colour as the species. This 
last kind appears to be hardier than the others, and it will thrive in the open air if planted on a dry sandy bank. 

10.— HABRANTHUS JNTERMEDIUS, W. lUrb. THE INTERMEDIATE HABRANTHUS. 

bvNONYME. — Amaryllis iiitoruu-dia, LindL Specific Character. — Leaves linear, obtuse. Spatbe 3-flowered, 

Ehohaviwo. — R ot. Reg. t. 1148. shorter than the i)e(l undo. Segments of the perianth oblong, pointed, 

nearly equal, spreading. 

Description, Ikv — 'J'liis very handsome species is distinguished by its deep red flowers opening much more 
than is usual in the gouiH. The leaves also are broader and shorter than in most of the other species. It is a 
native of Brazil, and it is rather tender in British gardens. There is another South American species, with dark 
crimson flowers, which Mr. Herbert has called II. nmioralis (because it is found in woods), which is nearly allied 
to this. 

11.— HABRANTHUS I’UMILUS, LwA/. THE DWARF HABRANTHUS. 

Knoravino. — L odd. Rot. Cab. t. 1771. sinuous, rose-coloured. Faucial membrane and filaments not ob- 

Specific Chauactkr. — Loaves narrow ; scape short; flower patent, served. W.Herh. 

Dbscbiption, &c.— a Cliilian 8i>ocio8 nearly allied to H. roieus, the flower-scape of which never exceeds six 

inches in height ; the loaves are recumbent and of a glaucous green. It should be kept in a greenhouse, and 

grown in very sandy loam. 

12.— HABRANTHUS KERMESINAS, W. Herb. THE CRIMSON HABRANTHUS. 

8ynony»m.— A niiirylliB kcrni.«iini, Lindl. ; Caiiiiinc Aniarylli.. of the perianth nearly equal, and aomevhat spreading. Plowera on 
Spicciric CnaRACTRa. — lA'avea linrar-lorate, obtuoe j aliglitly gtau- long podunclea, and nearly oreet 
ecus beneath ; shorter than the scape, which is 3-floworod. Si^gmonts 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species are large, and of a brilliant dark crimson, streaked with 
yellow near the base on the outside of the perianth. The leaves are rather broad and flat. The species is a 
native of Brazil, and it is generally kept in the greenhouse. It was introduced in 1833. 
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13.— HABRANTUH8 PHYCBLLOIDES, IT. Herb THE PHYCELLA-LIKE HABRANTHUS. 

ENOunKe— Bot. Reg. 1. 1417. 

Specific CHuucm. — ^LetTM broad, obtnie, glaucoiu. Scape 6-floweted. 

Description, &o. — ^This species is closely allied in general appearance to Phyedla ifftua, but it agrees with 
Habranthus in the unequal length of the stamens, and in the annular membrane within the throat of the tube. 
It is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1825 ; and it flowers in September. 


GENUS VIII. 

AMARYLLIS, L. THE AMARYLLIS. 

Lin. Sy>t. REXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic CHARACTER.-->LeaTe8hiemalp arcuate; scape autumnal, before adhering to the petals, scpaline to the mouth of the tube; anthers in- 
the leaves; umbel many-flowered, pedunculated, divaricate; germeu cum bent, attached in the middle; capsule obovate, disposed to burst 
triangularly obovate ; tube narrow, funnel-shaped ; pctalirio filaments ! prematurely. W, Herb, 

Description, &c. — A great confusion exists respecting the botanical name of the beautiful plants called in 
plate 28 of this work, Belladonna ; and which were given that appellation by Sweet, whoso Hortiis Britannicus^ 
as re-arranged by Mr. George Don, I had followed in arranging my plants, as the latest authority on the subject. 
Finding, however, that Mr. Herbert has restored Linnseus’s name of Amaryllis to the Belladonna lily, and its 
allies, 1 have done the same ; and I only regret not having consulted Mr. llerbert'^s work before having the names 
engraved on the plates. Linnaeus tells us that he gave this plant the name of Amaryllis, the Belladonna of Virgil, 
from its loveliness — and also, he adds, because some of the bulbs were said to bo bitter (arnarellas). The name 
of Belladonna lily was given to the flower in Italy, from the beautiful blending of its red and white, resembling 
that in the cheeks of a beautiful woman. 


1.— AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA, L. THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

Synonymes. •— Bolladonna purpurascens, Swt. ; Lilio-narcissus, Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 733 ; and oxajig, 1, in Plate 28, under 

W ein i Narcissus indicus, Ferr. ; Capo Day lily ; Belladonna Nar- the name of Belladonna purpurcus. 

cissus. Spuciric Character.-— Leaves lorato-linear, channelled. Perianth 

jfunnol-shaped, segments acuminate, recurvodly spreading, 

Description, &c. — ^This spocios, which is remarkable for its beautiful flowers, is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but it has become naturalised in Madeira, and almost so in Portugal and Italy. It is so hardy in British 
gardens, that it may not only be grown in the open air, but it docs not require taking up in winter : two things 
however, Mr. Herbert tells us, are necessary to its flowering, viz. “ a strong growth of tho leaves, and absolute 
rest from midsummer till the period of flowering in September. If the loaves sprout early, and are so much 
damaged by severe frosts that a vigorous growth does not ensue in spring— or if they are prevented by drought 
in spring from developing themselves, or are preserved green by a wet summer after the period of rest — or if they 
have not moisture in September to promote the blossoming, it will fail, and in the latter case the abortive flower- 
buds will be thrown out of tho ground when the leaves sprout afterwards.’* On this account Mr. Herbert 
recommends putting a hand-glass or some other covering over the bulbs, ‘‘ so as to keep off the rain in a vret 
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summer/' There are two varieties : A, B. 2 which is paler than the species, and which is represented in 

the Botanical Register, t. 714— and also in our Jig, 3, in Plate 28, under the name of Belladonna purpureiis 
pallida ; and A. 13, 3 latifolia, which has broader leaves. The bulbs, which are Yory large, may bo procured at 
any of the seed-shops, and they should be planted in July and August, in a very richly manured loamy soil, in 
front of a south wall, where they will flower abundantly. Mr. Herbert states that in a favourable season he 
lias had nearly ‘‘ two hundred stems rise in September, in thick patches,” from bulbs planted about two feet from 
the front wall of a stove and greenhouse ; but that they rarely flower well with him “ in the middle of the garden.” 

2.— AMARYLLIS BLANDA, />. THE BLUSH LILY. 

Synonymf,. — Belladonna hlunila , Sivl. Spkcific CiuaACTER. — Leaves lanceolate-lorate. Segments of the 

EN(iiuviN(»».~Bot. Mag. t. 1450 ; and ouv Jiff. 2, in Plato ‘2H, under i)erianth obovate. 
the naiiic) of Belladonna blainia. I 

IlKBcnirTioN, Sac. — Tlio bulb of this species is nearly twice as large as that of the common Belladonna lily. 
The leaves arc very large, the inner ones being about three feet high, and an inch and a half broad ; and the 
outer ones, tlioiigli shorter, still broader. The flowcr-scape is about three feet high, and nearly an inch in diameter 
at the base. Th(5 flowers are about four inches long in the bud. Tliis magnificent plant is much more tender 
than the Belladonna lily, and the leaves, Mr. Herbert observes, ‘‘ when cut by frost or drought at tho points, 
will not continue to grow like those of that species.” Tho bulbs should therefore bo preserved in a greenhouse 
all the year ; keeping thcru in an airy situation during winter, and hot and dry in summer, when the plants will 
flower magnifieently in September. They are natives of the Capo of Good Hope, whence they were introduced 
about 1800. In the dc^scription of this plant in the Botanical Magazine, t. 1450, this species is said to have been 
grown by Miller in 1754 ; but this, Mr. Herbert informs us, is a mistake, as it is the pale variety of Belladonna 
that was grown by Miller, and found by Sir Joseph Banks. A, Belladonna and A. Uanda arc very distinct 
not only in their flowers but in their leaves, which in Belladonna are of a dull, dingy green, and not above half 
an inch broad, and much shorter than the scape ; while the leaves of A, Uanda are of a bluish or apple-green, 
two inches broad, and quite as long as the flower-stalk. 


GENUS IX. 

HIPPEASTRUM, W. Ilerh. THE KNIGHT'S STAR LILY. 

Lin, Sffst, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— P erianth declined, tubed; tube abbreviated j with gradutionB, the upper scpaline longer and inserted higher, the 
underneath; faucial iiu'iubvano, when inaiiifc»tod, defective on the lower petnliuc shorter and iuBerted lower; style declined, removed; 
lower Bide (not annular, hr in ll»>»rantbnB), ibe upper sepal wider, tho stigma trifid or triangular. fV, Herb, 
lower petal narrower ; filaments dexliued, recurved, iuseited in the tube 

Description, &c. — This genus, which is called in Sweet's Hortus Britannicus, Amaryllis, consists mostly of 
stove-plants, from which an astonishingly groat number of hybrids have been raised. //. Johmmii and its 
Humorous hybrids, and //. rittatnm.^ are greenhouse plants ; and the latter, Mr. Herbert tells us, lived out with 
him in Surrey, in the open ground, on tlie south front of his house, by protecting it with a heap of coal ashes 
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during winter, flowering well every year. All this genus are, however, extremely difficult to manage without 
the aid of a gardener; as they require a season of complete rest, by being kept in the cold during winter, and 
most of them should be removed to the stove to flower in spring. They also require great care in watering them, 
as they are very easily killed by either too much or too little water ; and even at those seasons when abundance 
of water is required, they are often very seriously injured by want of sufficient drainage. For those reasons, I 
shall only describe two or three of the hardiest species of this order. 

l.—HIPPEASTRUM VITTATUM, W. Herb. THE RIBAND-FLOWERED KNIGHT'S STAR LILY. 

Synonymes. — Amaryllis vittata, VH4rit, ; Superb Amaryllis. and a rccurvcdly spread limb. Segments pointed, and undulated at 
Knorayimg.— Bot. Mag. t. 129, the margin. Spathe many-flowered. 

Specific Character. — Perianth funnel -shaped, with a long tube, 

Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful species of the genus, and decidedly the hardiest. The flowers 
arc white, beautifully striped with bands of bright rose colour, like a riband ; and hence the specific name, 
mttatum^ signifying dressed with ribands. There are two varieties ; one with very broad glossy leaves, and the 
other with obtuse segments to the perianth. The species is a native of Lima, and it was introduced in 1769. 
It may be grown in the open ground, by protecting with a heap of cinders during winter ; and it flowers in 
April or May. It Arely produces any offsets ; but when flowered in a pot, and kept in a stove during its 
flowering season, it ripens abundance of seed. 

2.— HIPPEASTRUM BREVIFLORUM, IT, Herb. THE SHORT-FLOWERED KNIGHT'S STAR LILY. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3549 ; nud out fig, 1, in Plato 29. 

Specific Character. — Perianth campanulato ; segments lanceolate, spreading, slightly wavy at the apex. Spathe many-flowered. 

Description, &c. — ^The umbel, which is more compact than in most of the other species of the genus, is 
composed of six or eight widely-opened flowers, which have no fragrance. The flower-scape grows about three 
feet high, and the leaves are long and rather broad. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was sent home by 
Mr. Tweedic in 1835. It flowers in April, and though it has been hitherto kept in the stove, it appears likely 
to prove quite as hardy as H. mttatum. Both species should be grown in loam, enriched with vegetable mould ; 
and both should have a season of rest by being kept dry during winter, and be liberally supplied with water in 
spring, when they are pushing their leaves. 

3.— HIPPEASTRUM PSITTACTNUM, W. Herb, THE PARROT HIPPEASTRUM. 

Synonyme. — Amaryllis psittacina, Ker, i Specific Character. — Perianth campanulato, spreading ; segments 

Engraving.— Bot. Reg, 1. 199. I pointed, wavy at the maigin. Spathe two-flowered. 

Description, &c.— Very showy flowers, green, streaked and edged with red; and only two-flowered, 
instead of having six or more flowers forming a spreading umbel. The species is a native of Brazil, near Rio 
Janeiro ; and it was introduced in 1814. It was first kept in the stove ; but it is now found to be a hardy 
greenhouse or frame plant, only requiring protection from frost. Many beautiful hybrids have been raised 
between this species and H, Johnsmiii ; this last kind being itself a hybrid between the beautiful scarlet-flowered 
species H, regium,, a native of Vera Cruz, which requires a stove in England, and H, mttatum^ raised by a 
person named Johnson, who had a small garden at Mitcham in 1810. H, Johnsonii is a greenhouse species 
which requires rest during winter. 
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GENUS X. 

SPREKELIA, Heister. THE JACOBEA LILY. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Perianth declined ; tube scarcely any ; the perianth, fasciculate, declined and recurved at the style ; the upper 
upper Bcgmonts reflex, lower sloped downwards, convolute at the base ; scpaline and lower petaliue shorter than the others. Anthers pendu- 
filaments inserted equally, with a connecting membrane at the base of lous, affixed one-third from the top,— ( W, Herb, ) 

Description, &c. — There is only one species known of this genus ; the beautiful flower formerly known as 
Amaryllis formosmima. Its English name of tlie Jacobean lily was taken from its fancied resemblance to the 
flaming sword worn by tlie knights of the Spanish Order of St. Jago del Espada, The name of Sprekelia was 
first given to this genus by Ilclstcr, in his work on bulbous plants, published at Brunswick in 1753, in honour 
of Baron M. do Sprekelscn, for some time secretary to the Republic of Hamburgh. 


1.--SPREKELIA FORMOSISSTMA, W, Iltrh, THE BEAUTIFUL JACOBfiA LILY. 

SvNOMYMES. — Amaryllis furiiioHiBsima, Lin, ; Narcissus indicus Specific Character. — Puiianth six-parted, somewhat canipanukte ; 
jacobwuK, CluH. segments acuminate ; the three upper ones forming a kind of crown. 

Enoravingh. — Dot. Mag. t. 47; Swt. Brit, Flow. Card. 2nd Ser. i Leaves ensiform. 

1. 144 ; Uedout, Lil. t. 4 ; and qmx fig. 3, in Plate 29. 

Description, &c. — Clusius tells us in bis Historia Plantarum,, that ho called this plant Narcusm indicus 
jacolHJons^ because its flower reminded his friend, Dr. Simon Tovar, of the crimson sword worn as a badge by the 
knights of the Spanish Order of St. James. The Order of San Jago del Espada was instituted in 1170, to stop 
the incursions of tlie Moors, the knights obliging themselves by their vow to secure the roads. They bore a 
crimson sword emblazoned on their shields, in memory of the victory gained by the Cid over the five Moorish 
kings, in 1045, when finding his army much smaller than that opposed to him, he prayed for aid to St. James, 
then considered the patron saint of Spain, when he and his soldiers were comforted by the vision of a flaming 
sword in the sky, which encouraged them so much that they marched on, and won a complete victory. The 
knights of this order were of the first families in Spain, and were obliged to give proof of their noble descent for 
four generations on both sides, being also obliged to prove that their ancestors were neither Jews, Saracens, nor 
heretics, and that they had never been accused by the Inquisition. 

This beautiful plant is nearly hardy, and the bulbs may be left in the ground all the winter if they are planted 
in a dry soil, and sufficiently deep. The bulbs, when they arc to be left in the ground all the winter, should be 
planted at least four inches deep in the ground ; in general, however, it ib safer to take up the bulbs, and to keep 
them dry all the winter like tulips. These bulbs will flower beautifully, like hyacinths, in glasses, and also they 
will flower, if hung up in a room, if they are kept moist, by wrapping moss round them. When planted either 
in pots or in the open ground, it should be in rich soil, and the bulbs should be kept dry during winter, and well 
watered just before they arc going into flower in spring. 
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GENUS XL 

LYCOEIS, W. Herb. THE GOLDEN LILY. 

Lin. St/It. HEXANDRU MONOGYNIA. 

Ofnehic Chajucter.— L eaven linear, hiemal ; umbel many-flowered; mentn long, reioirved, inaorted equally at Uic mouth of the tube; anthora 
germen declined; perianth with the tube decUnod, obaolcUJy triangular, oblong, incumbent ; atyle long, reeurved, circumfimbriiited near the 
wider at the mouth, and curved upwards ; limb curved upwards ; fik- summit ; stigma simple. IV, Herb. 

Description, &c. — This genus is nearly allied to the Guernsey Lily, and Griffinia ; but the species arc natives 
of Eastern Asia, instead of South Africa. The flowers are very beautiful, and they arc remarkable for their rich 
golden hue. The name of Lycoris is that of a Roman female, celebrated for her extravagance and her beauty. 


I.—LYCORIS AUREA, W. Herb. THE GOLDEN LYCORIS. 

Synonymeb. — Amaryllifl aurea, VHerit. ; A. africana, Lam. Specific Character. — Tube of the pciianth short ; segments lan- 

Engra VINOS. — B ot. Mag, t. 409 ; Bot. Reg. t. 611 ; aud our Jiff. ccolate, undulated at the margin ; erect for three fourths of their length, 
2, in Plate 29. but reflexed at the tip. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant was introduced by the celebrated Dr. Fotliergill, from China, in 
1777* It is generally kept in a hothouse, but it will flower well in a greenhouse, so that it is allowed a season of 
rest, during which time it should be kept hot and dry. It flowers in Autumn, and it should bo grown in a 
light sandy soil. 

2.~ LYCORIS UADI AT A, W. Herb. THE RADIATED LYCORIS. 

Synonymes. — Amaryllis radiata, ,• Yuk-lan, C/iiw^A’U. Specific Character. — Flowers numerous; tube of the perianth 

Encrayingb..— Bot. Kog, t. 596 ; Bot. Rep. t. 93. very short, segments long, narrow, undulated at the margin, and spread- 

ing widely from the base in a radiated manner. 

Description, &c.— This species has flowers of a dingy crimson. It is a native of Japan, whence it was 
introduced in 1750. It is hardier than L. aurea, and will live in the open ground all the year. Both species are, 
however, improved by plunging the pot containing the bulb into a hotbed in spring, and keeping it dry till just 
before the flowering season, when it should he abundantly supplied with water. Both species arc very apt to 
produce numerous offsets instead of flowers ; and sometimes ‘‘ the outer coat remains entire, so that they appear 
like one bulb, with numerous loaves ; a closer inspection, however, shows that they consist of several bulbs, with 
three leaves to each bulb.” (Bot. Reg. vol. 7-) 


GENUS XII. 

PYROLIRION, W. Herb. THE FLAME LILY. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Leaves attenuated at both ends : scape one- patent; anthers versatile; style erect or reclining; stigma trifid. 
flowered ; germen sessile ; tube cylindrical, erect ; limb campanulate, W. Herb, 
with reflexed points. Filaments equal, or alternately equal, sub-erect, 

Description, &c. — ^This genus has tube-shaped flowers, hearing considerable resemblance to those of tlie 
Zephyranthes in shapo, hut diflbring widely in colour. The name of Pyrolirion is compounded of two Greek words, 
signifying fire-lily. The species are both natives of Peru ; and they require protection in England during winter. 
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l.—PYROLIRIOS AUREUM, IF. Herb. THE GOLDEN FLAME LILY. 

SvKoNVMEfl, — Amaryllis aurca, Jltiiz et Pavong A, tubiflora, campamilate, with the mouth of the tube scaled ; style scarcely exceed- 
f/Herit, f A. peruviana, Lam, ing the filaments. 

Specific CiiAiiACTBH.>->Bulb beset with blind offsets. Perianth 

Description, &c. — This species is common in the com-fields and hedges in Peru, and it is there called 
Hamanco de Antibo^ that is, Satiny Hamanco. It flowers in January and February. It has been confounded 
with P.Jlavumy and P,flammeum^ from which it is, however, quite distinct. Mr, Herbert thus characterises the 
three species : — “ Aureum^ with large golden flowers, style little exceeding the filaments, and faucial scales 
longer ; with smaller flowers, fiery orange, and crenate scales; andjlavumy with paler flowers, larger 

style, and short scape?.” 

2.-Pyii()LlRION FLAVUM, W, Herb. THE YELLOW FLAME LILY. 

Synonyme. — P. fturoun., Jiol. Jicff. i Specific CiunACTER. — Scapo short, tulie smooth, filaments much 

Enoravinub. — Hot. Ufc:. t. 1724 ; mid omfig. 4, in Plato 29. | shorter than the style, stigma tri fid. 

Descuiption, &(:. — Very little is known of this plant, except that it flowered in the year 1834, in 
the culluction of Uichard Harrison, Esq. at Liverpool. Its flowers appear in April, and its season of rest is the 
summer. 


GENUS XIII. 

NEKINE, W. Herb. THE GUERNSEY LILY. 

Lin. Sy,t. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

(lENERic Character. — T ube none, except an annular connexion; limb reflexed ; filamentB with a gibbous monadelphous base; stigmas 

ultimately irifid. ( W, Herb.) 

DiistJjiipTioN, &c. — The beautiful jilaiits comprised in this genus were formerly considered to belong to 
Amaryllis ; but th(*y liave been separated by Mr. Herbert, on account of some very striking differences in the 
construction of tin? flower. The priiicijial of these is that the flowers have no tube, except a narrow ring which 
merely serv(?8 to join the segments of the iieriaiith together, and to the filaments, which are dilated and united at 
the base so as to form a kind of cup, which is often full of liquid. The flowers of all the species, to the eye of the 
general observer, are strikingly like those of the common Guernsey lilj ; but Mr. Herbert has divided them 
into two sections, viz., those with the flowers regular, and those with the flowers distorted ; and these are again 
divided into those with a centripetal, and those with a centrifugal inflorescence. As these terms may not be 
generally understood, I may mention that Mr. Herbert calls that a centripetal inflorescence when the flowers in 
the centre of the umbel expand first ; while the centrifugal inflorescence is where the outer flowers open first. 
Mr. Herbert called the genus Ncrine (the name of a sca-goddess), in allusion to the habit of the species in growing 
freely in sea-sand, and in situations exposed to the sea. With regard to the culture of these plants, which is 
generally thought very difficult, Mr. Herbert makes the following observations. 

“ To promote the flowering of the Nerincs, a vigorous growth of leaf must be encouraged in the autumn ; the 
requisites arc, warmth enough to excite them, and air enough to prevent their growing weak. During the winter 
they must not be allowed to lose their foliage either by frost or drought. About May they should be allowed to 
rest, by ceasing to water them. After three months rest, they may be watered again to promote their growth, at 
the very beginning of Septemb ‘r.” (^AmarylL p. 286.) 
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SECTION I. PERIANTH REGULAR. 

SUB-SECTION 1. INFLORESCENCE CENTRIPETAL. 


1.— NERINE CURVIFOLIA, W. Herb. THE CURVED-LEAVED GUERNSEY LILY. 

SvMoiiYMES. — Amaryllu curvifolia, Jacq. A. Fotliergillia, Andr. ; Specific Character — IjCrfcs ginucous ; lincnr-lorate, obtuie. 
glaucouB-Ieoved AmorylliB. Umbel fcw-floworoil, Se/mentB of tlie periauth very slightly undulated 

Ehgratinos. — Bat. Rep. t. 163 ; Bot. Mag. t, 725. at the margin. Cells of the fruit S-eceded. 

Description, &c.— The bulb, like that of all the other species, is tunicated ; and the inner covering is nearly 
as fine as a cobweb, though the outer covering is thick and crustaceous. The flower-stalk is round, and longer 
than the leaves, which are rather broad, glaucous, and depressed in the middle, ending in a somewhat blunt point. 
The flowers are large and of a bright glittering scarlet, but without scent. It is a most abundant flowerer, especially 
if planted in the open air against the front wall of a greenhouse. It produces plenty of seed, the cells being 8- 
sceded ; but the seedlings do not flower till they are eight or nine years old. This species was brought to England 
from the Cape in 1788, and was first grown at Kew ; but there is a gardening tradition that bulbs of it wore also 
received from Japan by Dr. Fothergill, though there seems no rational ground for such a rumour. When grown in 
the greenhouse, or in the open air, it flowers in September ; but by keeping it in a stove, and giving it alternate 
seasons of excessive drought and moisture, it may be made to flower in any other month. It should bo grown in 
light sandy soil, and when planted in the open air, the bulb should be covered at least four inches deep with soil. 
The leaves should be carefully preserved during the winter ; as even when injured at the point, they possess the 
power of maturing the bulb. 

2.— NERINE CORUSCA, W. Herb. THE BRILLIANT GUERNSEY LILY. 

SvNONYMEs. — Amarj^llis humilis, var A, Ktr, ; SaloKm-colourcd Specific Character. — Leaves dark green, lorate-lanceolate. Umbel 

Amaryllis. many-flowered ; flowers large. Segmeuts of the perianth very much 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 1 08.9 ; and our fig» 1 in plate 30. undulated at the mai^n. Cells of the fruit fow-sceded. 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for its large umbels of salmon-coloured flowers, but it is not by 
any means a free flowerer. It was introduced in 1809 ; and it is generally kept in the greenhouse. It is, how- 
ever, by no means common in collections. 


SUB-SECTION II,— INFLORESCENCE CENTRIFUGAL. 

NERINE VENUSTA, W. Herb, THE BEAUTIFUL GUERNSEY LILY. 

Synonvmes. — Amaryllis venusta, Ker, ; the poppy-colourcd Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 1090, 

Amaryllis, Specific CiuRACTEti.— Leaves linear-lorate ; somewhat concave. 

Variety. — N. V. minor. Segments ofthe perianth oblong-lanceolate. Stigmaobsoletelythreo-clcft, 

Description. — This plant so very nearly resembles the common Guernsey lily, that Mr. Herbert in his 
Amaryllidaceas has made the latter only a variety of N. venwta, I have, however, kept them distinct, as Mr. 
Herbert first described them ; because there is so much to be said of the culture of the Guernsey lily, that I thought 
it might confuse my readers to find that popular plant under a name which is comparatively so little known as 
N, venusta. This last plant is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1806. It flowers rather earlier 
than the common Guernsey lily ; and, unlike that plant, its flowers are produced with its leaves. It frequently 
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ripens seeds, which are somewhat larger than those of the common mustard. The variety N. v, minor ^ Mr. 
Herbert calls “ a beautiful miniature of "N. venusta^ " which flowers pretty freely. He adds that he has had it 
about twenty-five years, but that it has never been figured. The colour is a deep red. 

4.— NERINE SARNIENSIS, W. Herb. THE COMMON GUERNSEY LILY. 

HvNdNYME. — N. venuBta, 2 BurnieiiBiB, W. Iltirh. ; Amaryllis sar- Specific Ciiauacteh. — Leaves hiemal, linear* lanceolate, erect, 
iense, Lin. ; Liliuni Barniense, Dougl. Narcissus japonica. Com. Scigments of the i)eriaTith lanceolate. Style much longer than the 
]CNCiiiAviNGS..i— But. Mug. t. 294 ; and owr fig. 2, in Plate 30. filaments. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of the common Guernsey lily are almost as well known as those of the hyacinth ; 
but most persons buy the bulbs as they arc imported from Guernsey, in the months of July and August, when the 
flower-stems are just beginning to aj)pear, and throw the bulbs away as soon as they have done flowering. This is 
done because the bulb produces it6 flowers before its leaves; and few people arc aware of the necessity of nourishing 
tho plant with as much care while it is in leaf, as was done wdiile it was in flower. I have already mentioned 
that bulbs are renewed every year ; and that every season, as soon as the flowers fade, the old bulb gradually 
wastes away, and a new bulb forms in its i)lacc, from the feculent matter deposited from the sap, after it has 
been maturid in tlie Joav(?s. As the sap requires to pass through the leaves before it becomes in a fit state to 
form a new bulb, it is evident that the leaves should be left on the plant till they decay naturally. In preserving 
the leaves lies tho great s(K5r(it of all bulb culture ; but when the leaves arc hiemal, that is, produced in winter, 
tli(^ difficulty is increased by the almost irnj) 0 ssibility of preserving the leaves from frost, and yet affording them 
sufficient air (see ]). 120). Tlui following remarks by the late T. A. Knight, Esq., relate to this subject. 

“ Bulbous roots increase in size, and proceed in acquiring powers to produce blossoms, only during the periods 
in which they have leaves, and in which such leaves are exposed to light ; and these organs always operate most 
efficiently when they are young, and have just attained their full growth. The bulb of the Guernsey lily, as it is 
usually cultivated in this country, rarely produc(?s leaves till September, or the beginning of October, at which 
period the quantity of light aff’orded by our climate is j)robably quite insufficient for a plant which is said to be a 
native of the w^arm and bright climate of Japan ; and before the return of spring its leaves arc necessarily full grown 
and nearly out of office, even when they have been safely protected from frost during the winter. Is it therefore 
extraordinary that a bulb of this sjjccics, which has once expanded itself in ] producing flowers, should but very slowly 
recover the power of blossoming again ? Considering, therefore, the deficiency of light and heat, owing to the late 
period of its vegetation, as the chief cause why this plant so often fails to produce flowers, 1 inferred, that nothing 
more would be required to make it blossom freely, at least as it does in Guernsey, than such a slight degree of 
artificial heat, applied early in summer, as would prove sufficient to make the bulbs vegetate a few weeks earlier 
than usual in the autumn.'’ 

Mr. Knight tluui proceeds to give the results of his experiments, from which it appears that he succeeded in 
making a Guernsey lily, which had flowered in autumn, produce flowers again two years afterwards in July. 
If, however, the Guernsey lily be planted in a sandy soil, on a bank sloping to the sun, and sheltered behind by 
a wall, it will generally mature its leaves sufficiently to form its new !mlbs without any artificial heat ; and in 
favourable situations it will flower every summer as freely as it does in the open air in Guernsey. The best situation 
is the border in front of a greenhouse, in which the bulbs should be planted during their season of rest, which lasts 
from the beginning of May to the end of July. The soil should be a very sandy loam, enriched with vegetable 
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mould, or tlie remains of an old hotbed ; and where expense is not an object, a pit two or three foet deep may be 
dug, and a quantity of rubbish being laid at the bottom, the upper part may be filled up with sandy loam and 
leaf mould, or rotten dung. The rubbish will ensure drainage, and the plants may thus be easily kept warm 
and dry during summer, which is the best means of securing their abundant flowering in Autumn. In general, 
Guernsey lilies are grown in pots, in a compost of peat and sand ; the bulb being purchased in the seed-shops, in 
July or August, and thrown away after it has flowered in September. 

This species is said by Thunberg and Kcempfer to be a native of Japan, whore it is called Seki-san, and where 
its bulbs are considered poisonous. The reason it is called the Guernsey lily is thus given by Dr. Douglas in his 
monograph. “The introduction of this plant into England happened by a very melancholy accident, of which 
Dr. Morrison, who no doubt had it firom some person then residing in Guernsey, gives us the following account. 
A Dutch or English ship, it is uncertain which, coming from Japan with some of the roots of this flower on 
board, was cast away on the island of Guernsey. The roots were thrown upon the sandy shore, and so by tlie 
force of the winds and waves were soon buried in the sand. They remained there for some years, and afterwards, 
to the great surprise and admiration of the inhabitants, the flowers appeared in all their pomp and beauty.” 
This story sounds very doubtful, but whether it be true or not, it is certain that for nearly two hundred years 
this plant has been cultivated on a very extensive scale in the open air, in Guernsey ; and that large importations 
of the bulbs are made from that island every year, to supply the London market. It is stated in the Hortus 
Kewensis that the plant flowered in Paris, in October, 1634 ; and that it was cultivated by General Lambert at 
Wimbledon, in 1659. 

6.— NERINE ROSEA, JT. Herb. THE ROSY GUERNSEY LILY. 

Synonyms.— N. venuBta 3 rosea, Herb, flat on tho ground. Segments of the perianth contracted at the base. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 2124. rcvolutcly spreading. Stamens and pistil erect, fasciculated, and very 

Spkcikic Charactkr. — Leaves broadly lorate, nerves striated, lying long. {W, Herb,) 

Description, &c. — “ This species,” says Mr. Herbert, in the Botanical Magazine, “ was found wild at the 
Cape, and the imported bulb flowered at Spofforth, in 1815. The flowers are much larger than those of 
N, samiensis^ and of a more brilliant rosy red ; tho style and filaments are much longer ; the leaves wider, more 
fleshy, of a dark green colour ; the nervous striaB much stronger, and when held to the light are seen to be 
interrupted by cross bars ; they lie flat upon tho ground, and are not erect, as in N» sarniensis {Bot, May, vol. 47, 
t. 2124). The species is a native of the Cape, and requires the same culture as N, mrniensia. 


SECTION II.— PERIANTH DISTORTED. 

SUB-SECTION I.— INFLORESCENCE CENTRIPETAL. 

6.— NERINE FLEXUOSA, W.Herb. THE FLEXIBLE NERINE. 

Synonvmes. — Amaryllis iloxuosa, Jaoq, ; Pustulous-leaved Ama- Specific Character. — Umbel few-flowered, loose. Leaves lorate, 
*’y^If** obtuse, and covered with minute pustulous dots. Segments of the 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 172. perianth narrow, recurvedly-divaricate, undulated. Perianth, filaments, 

and style curved upwards. 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct from the preceding ones ; and it is distinguished by the 
segments of its perianth being generally turned upwards, while the filaments and style, which are left projecting, 
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curve towards the point in the same direction. The leaves are still more remarkable, as they are covered, 
particularly on the under side, with numerous small pustules. The umbel contains but few flowers, and these 
are loosely disposed. The peduncles are rigid and yet very brittle. The species is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence it was introduced in 1795 ; and it is generally treated as a liardy greenhouse or frame bulb. It 
may, however, be grown in the open air, with the same treatment as directed for N, mmiensis. 


7.— NERINE PULCHELLA, W. Herb. THE PRETTY NERINE. 

Engiuvino — Bot, Mag. t. 2407. of the perianth very narrow, not Bpreading. Umbel few-flowered 

Hhkcific (hiARACTRii. — LuavoB gluucotiH, witliout pufttulca. SogmcTitH Sru{)c lung. 

Description, &c.— -This is perhaps the least beautiful of all the kinds of Nerinc. The flowers are few, and 
of a very pale dingy pink, striped with a somewhat darker colour. The bulb is tinged with purple and green, 
and the leaves are glaucous. Tin; j)eduncles of the flowers become elongated as the flowers decay. This species, 
Mr. riorb(!rt observes, is oft(!n confounded with N. humilu^ though the latter is a very distinct plant. The 
prcseni spi^cies is most nearly allied to N.Jlexuom. It is a native of the Capo, whence it was introduced about 
1920. Its culture is the same as that of tlio other species, and it should be kept very hot and dry during its 
season of rest. 


-NERINE LUCIDA, W. Herb. THE LUCID NERINE. 


Synotjvmks. — AniarylliH laiicoinii, Kvr { Brunsvegia laticoina, IV, 
lierh. ; I’riiHT hcopdld’H Amaryllis. 

Knghavingh. — Hot. Rag. t. 497 ; and our Jiff, 2, in Plate 31, under 
tl)n name of UniiiHvegiu luticoniu. 


Specific Character. — Ticaves linear-lorate ; umbel many-flowered; 
flowers divaricate ; staimmH and pistils longer than the perianth, and 
curved upwards. 


Djjscriptton, &c.— This very handsome plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was brought 
to England in 1818 ; and it flowered for the first time at Claremont, in 1820. It was first described in the 
Botanical Register by Mr. Bellendcn Ker, as an Amaryllis ; it was then mentioned by Mr. Herbert in the 
Botanical Magazine, as a Nerinc ; but that gentleman was afterwards induced, by examining a dry specimen, to 
suppose it a Brunsvegia. When, however, he saw the flowers in a living state, and the fruit, he found that they 
agreed in all respects with Nerine. “ The only peculiarity it has,*’ says Mr. Herbert, when speaking of this 
species in his Amaryllidaceoi^ “ is that after a period of rest, its old leaves are more disposed to push again, but I 
find other species of Nerine capable of elongating their leaves after the ends have been injured, which a Brunsvegia 
cannot do.” {Amaryll, p. 286.) 

This species, in its native country, grows near the snowy mountains, and consequently it appears able to 
resist a considerable degree of cold ; indeed when it is cut by frost in winter, it ‘‘ seems more disposed to grow 
whenever it can, pushing out afresh the leaves, of which the tips have been damaged, whether by drought or 
frost 1 believe,” continues Mr. Herbert, that its native situation is refreshed in the hot season by frequent 
thunder-storms, so that it lias not the decided term of rest, which the dry season forces upon its congeners in the 
lower country.” The peculiarities above-mentioned render the culture of this species different to that of most 
other bulbous plants. 
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SUB-SECTION II.— INFLORESCENCE CENTRIFUGAL. 

9.— NERINE HUMILI8, JF. Herb. THE DWARF NERINE. 

SvKONYMES.— AmarylliB humiliB, Jacq, ; the divaricate-petaled Specific CHAiucTKR.—Leavoi linear, obtuse. Umbel few-floworod, 
Amaryllis. Segments lomtc, divaricate. 

Engravings,— Bot. Mag. t, 726 ; and out fig. 3, in Plate 30. | 

Description, &c. — The leaves are very narrow, somewhat channelled, and rounded at the point, and the 
flowers have their segments very narrow, and very wide apart ; which gives a very light, feathery appearance to 
the plant. This species is nearly allied to jV. undulata ; and indeed the two plants are often confused together 
in the nurseries, and they are both frequently called Amaryllis crispa^ though that is the name of a very distinct 
species. It is a native of tho Cape, but the year of its introduction is unknown. Tho bulbs are generally planted 
in pots, and kept in a greenhouse. 


10.— NERINE UNDULATA, W. Herb. THE UNDULATED NERINE. 

Synonymeh. — AmarylliB undulata, Linn, ; Waved-floworod Specific Ciiaiucteh. — TiCavos lorate, acuminate. Segments of the 

ryllis. perianth very nan’ow, arid very much undulated. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 369. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this plant bear considerable resemblance to those of N. humilis ; but they 
are still more curious, as they are very narrow, and very much waved, or rather crisped. The flowers arc of a 
very dark rose-colour ; but they are more curious than beautiful. The species is a native of the Cape, and was 
introduced in 1767- It is generally kept in a greenhouse ; and it is propagated by offsets, which are produced in 
great abundance. 

Besides these species, there arc innumerable varieties and hybrids of the Guernsey lily, most of which may 
be procured in the seed-shops and nurseries. 


OTHER SPECIES OF NERINE. 

To the above may be added N. marginata^ W. Herb., a plant which has been supposed successively to 
belong to Amaryllis, Brunsvegia, and Imhofia, and which probably may prove the type of a new genus. At 
present it is only known to Europeans by the figure and description of Jacquin. “ In his plate,” says Mr. 
Herbert, ‘‘it differs from all other species of Nerine in having broader leaves, with a red margin and a short 
blunt spathe, in which respect it approximates more to Brunsvegia. The inflorescence differs in no respect from 
that of N, curvi/olia^ except being less undulated.” Mr. Herbert adds, Jacquin mentions that the plant in 
question had a fetid smell ; and that he found N. ourvifolia acquire a similar smell when exposed to great heat 
from the sun, while in the stove. “ This circumstance,” he continues, “ is decisive as to the near aflinity of the 
two plants ; and I have no hesitation in saying that it is a Nerine.” {Amaryll. p. 285.) 
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GENUS XIV. 

CHORETIS, fV. Her b. TH E CHORETIS. 

Lin-Sysl. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

G.K.HK C.««=t«.-T»U n«,ly Liml reflex. Filan.cn« ‘ «“ 

middle, pendulous from the first. Seeds short, oblong. [W. lie 

DB«CRIlmo^, &c.-Mexican plants, nearly allied to Crinum. The name of CboretM, which signifies 
vigorous, was given to this genus by Mr. Herbert, in aJlosion to its free hahit of growth. 

1.— CHORETIS GLAUCA, W» Herb. THE GLAUCOUS CHORETIS. 

ENr.RAviNGs.-.FL Cab. t. 101 ; and our;?^^. 1, in Plate .32. 1 Anthers recurved atboUi ends. Cells 2-seeded. Seeds large, glaucous, 

Specific Characteu.— Bulb covered witli a black membrane. Leaves ‘ smootb. 

crei f. glaucous, more or loss obtuse. Scape round, .3-4-flowered. 

Urscription, &c.— a Mexican plant, introduced in 1837, with glaucous leaves, about two inches and a half 
broad, /nd a foot and a half long. The flowers are large and white ; and the seeds, which have been produced in 
this counLry, arc large, smooth, and glaucous. The species “ is a greenhouse plant, liking a very sandy soil, and 
porfact rest in the autumn and winter, approaching in habit to Ismem, but in the perianth to Hymmomllis rotata!* 
It is grown in well-drained pots, in a mixture of sand, loam, and peat, the sand predominating ; and great care 
must he taken to water it regularly and equally during the flowering season. Tlio seeds were obtained at 
8jKjfl(»rth, “ by cutting ofi* the rind of the gcrnien, and laying open the cells, and though two of the ovules had a 
slice cut ofl’in the operation, they did not suffer from the loss, and their growth seemed facilitated by the removal 
of the rind, which tlicy must otherwise have burst,” These were afterwards sown, and produced bulbs under 
ground, which clh^ not throw up leaves till the following year. The flower appears in August, when the leaves, 
which were befon; erect, become bent back. Tlic flower-scaiie, also, bends “ downwards every night, but resumes 
its erect position during day, wiiilc the flowers last/' 


GENUS XV. 

TXTOLIHTON, /r. IM. THE IXIOLTRTON. 

Liu. Sf/st. HEXANDIUA MONOGYNIA. 

fiKNKRir CnAiiACTER. — StivlU bracicato, ]H‘iliiuck'8 axillary or inserted at the base of ibc Gcpmcnte, alternately equal. Anthersver- 

tenninul, 1-2-flowerod. Gennen obloiij?, erect. Pmatith deeply cleft, satile. Style Btrai^djt, Capsule oblong, Btrij>cd, 3-cclled, 3-valvcd. 
regular, lalf-patent. Alternate segments equal. Filaments straight, Seeds mmierons, oval-oblong. {W. Herb.) 

Description, &c. — Slender and elegant plants, with pale blue flowers. The name of Ixiolirion signifies 
Ixia Lily. 


1.— IXIOLIRION MONTANUM, W, Herb. THE MOUNTAIN IXIOLIRION. 

SvNONVMEs. — Amaryllis montaimm. Lahill, ; Alstroemeria mon- j KNCiHAViNos.^Red. Lil. t. 241 ; Herb, Amaryll. fig. 2, pi. 20. 
tana, Ker. ’ Specific Chaiucter. — Inflorescence partly spiked.- 

Description, &c This species is a native of Syria, whence it was introduced in 1829. It is quite hardy, 

and only requires planting in the open border, in a dry open situation. 
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2. — IXIOLIRION TATARICUM, W, Herb. THE TARTARIAN IXIOLIRION. 

Synonyme.— Amaryllis tatarica, Pall. 1 Engravings.— Herb. Amaryll., PI. 19 ; and our^?^. 2, in Plato 32. 

Variety.— I. t. 2. Scythica, W. Herb. ; Amaryll. in PI, 20. 1 Specific Character.— Flowers terminal. 

Description, &c. — A very elegant little plant, with long slender leaves, and terminal tufts of pale blue 

flowers. The flowers of the variety are much smaller, and of darker blue. Both the kinds are quite hardy, and 

flower in early spring. The species was introduced in 1820. 


GENUS XVL 

STRUMARIA, Ker. THE STRUMARIA. 

Lin. Syat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Umbel many-flowcrod, pcdnnculatod. Spatho or less adnate to the stylo in proportion to its thickness. Anthers 
2-valved. Perianth regular. Tube none, except an annular connexion. incumbent. Stylo strumous (that is, enlarged below), angular, fur- 
Filamcnts connected at the base, the alternate filaments generally more rowed. Stigma trifid. Seeds roundish, few. ( W. Herb.) 

Description, Slc. — Tho genus Strumaria was formerly much more extensive than it now is, as it comprised 
most of those now considered to belong to the genus Imhofia. The word Strumaria is derived from Struma, a 
wen, in allusion to a gibbous callosity at the base of the style. Tho genus, in the botanical construction of its 
flowers, is very nearly allied to Nerinc. 


1.- STRUMARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Willd. THE NARROW-LEAVED STRUMARIA. 

Specific Character. — Leaves narrow, sub-acute. Style with three bifid processes, a little longer than the filaments, of which three are 

free, and throe connate with the stylo, [W. Herb.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers, which are white lined with red, are produced in April and May ; Jind the 
species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1795. It should be grown in sandy 
soil, and slightly protected during winter. 


2.— STRUMARIA TRUNCATA, Willd. THE TRUNCATE STRUMARIA. 

Specific Character. — Leaves obtuse. Filaments shortly connate, three adhering to tho style. ( W. Herb.) 

Description, &c. — The leaves of this species are about half an inch wide, and obtuse at the point. The 
flower-spathe is lined with red ; and the flowers themselves are white, tinged with red at the base, and in the 
bud. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1795. It flowers in April and May, and 
requires a slight protection during winter. The bulbs of all the species should bo planted in October. 


3— STRUMARIA RUBELLA, Willd. THE RED STRUMARIA. 

Specific Character. — Filaments cylindrically connected half their length ; three connected with tho stylo. ( W. Herb.) 

Description, &c.-— The leaves are only about a quarter of an inch wide ; and the flowers are red. This 
Species was introduced from the Cape with the preceding two, in 1795 ; but it flowers rather later in May and 
June. 
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1.— STRCJMARIA LINGUASFOLIA, mild, THE TONGUE-LEAVED STRUMARIA. 

St'FciFic Oharacteh. — Leaves shorty obtuse. Filaments connected at the bottom with the perianth ; three connected with the style* ( W i Herb,) 
Description, &c. — The leaves are about half an inch wide, and somewhat tongue-shaped ; and the flowers 
aro white, lined with green. The species is a native of the Cape, and was introduced in 1812. 

5..^STRUMAR1A UNDULATA, miid, THE WAVY STRUMARIA. 

■Specific Character. — Leaves narrov/, sub-ucutc. Flowers undulated ; filaments shortly connected at the base, all free from the style. ( W. Herb,) 

Description, &c. — The leaves aro long, narrow, and sub-acute ; and the flowers, which are undulated at the 
margin, are white, tipped with red. The species is a native of the Cape, but it seems hardier than the other 
kinds ; and it continues in flower from April to August. It may be left in the open ground for several years, 
if planted in a dry, well-drained soil, or slightly protected from heavy rains. 


GENUS XVII. 

HESSEA, W. Herb. THE HESSEA. 

Lin. Syst, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Oeneric Character. — Spatho bifid. Limb regular, tube short. patent, fimbriated. Gcrmcn at first very small, swelling largcpro- 
Filamonts equal, siibukto, erect at first, afterwards reflex, inserted at maturely, turbinate. {W. Jlerh.) , 

the base, after expansion circular. Stylo filiform. Stigma trifid, 

Description, &c.— This genus only contains two species, H. stellaru {Amaryllis stellaru, Jacq.), and H, 
hrevjflora. Both sjxiciea arc natives of the Cape ; but according to Mr. Herbert, neither of these has been 
introduced. I mention them, however, here, as H, stellaris is included in Mr. G. Don s new edition of Sweet's 
Hortus Britanniens, and tlie date 1 794 assigned for its introduction. The name of Hessea was given in honour 
of Mr. Hess, a missionary at the Cape of Good Hope. 


GENUS XVIII. 

IMEOF] A, W. Herb, THE IMHOFIA. 

Lin. Syst, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

CiENERic CiiAiucTER. — Sputbc 2.vaivod. Limb patent. Style disk, patent. Anthers short, attached at the base, erect ; after ex- 
erect, BtruraouB or thicker below, furrowed. Stignm simple, or just pausion circular. Seeds green, with one angle and a rounded back, 
trifid. Filaments equal, cularged at the base, separate, inserted in the {fV, Herb.) 

Description, &c. — The name of Imhofia was originally given by Heister to Nerine venusta; but that being 
incorporated with Nerine, Mr. Herbert has adopted it for the present genus ; the plants in which have been 
separated from Strumaria on account of their erect anthers, and of their filaments being firee from the style. They 
are natives of the Cape, and have all been introduced many years. Imhofia is in honour of Baron Imhof, a 
German botanist. 
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1.— IMHOFIA FILIFOLIA, JF. Herb. THE THREAD-LEAVED IMHOFIA. 

SvNONYMES. — Strumaria lilifolia, Jaoq,; Leucojum strumosum, Specific Character. — Leaves almost filiform, channelled. Flowers 

Soland, ; Crinum tonollum, Linn. 5 — 11. Segments acute, not undulated. Stylo with a great three- 

Ewraviho — Dot. Reg. t. 440. furrowed protrusion below the middle. Stigma with three short lobes. 

Anthers purple. ( W. Herb.) 

Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with a terminal cluster of white star-like flowers, streaked with 
pink on the outside, and which are remarkable for their dark purple anthers. The stem is very slender, and the 
leaves are long and wire-like, twisting themselves about in all directions. The bulb is v(Ty small, but the fibrous 
roots are thick and strong. It is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1774. It flowers best in the 
open ground, but on account of the smallness of the bulb it is generally grown in a pot. It flowers in September 


2.— IMHOFIA CRISPA, W. Herb, THE CURLY-FLOWERED IMHOFIA. 

Synonymes. — Amaryllis crispa, t/acy.; A. cinnaraomca, L’i/cnL ,* Specific Character. — Leaves filiforai. Flowers seven or more, 
Strumaria crispa, Acr ,* Glittering-flowered Strumaria. undulated, white and rose-coloured. Authors purple. Filaments 

ENQRAViNaB.-i.Bot. Mag. t. 1363 ; and owv fig, 3, in Plate 32. subulate. Style thick, three-furrowed, (JV, Herb,) 

Description, &c. — This beautiful little plant is quite hardy, and may be planted in the open border like a 
crocus ; its bulb also is large, and not in so much danger of being lost as those of the other species. It looks, 
however, best in a pot, or in a box in a window, as from its dwarf stature its dclicatcly-markcd flowers are not 
seen to advantage in the open ground. The bulb is about the size of a walnut, and it is covered with a light 
brown skin. The leaves are about six inches, but the flower-scape is only about four inches high. The flowers 
are white, delicately tinted with roso-colour, and they aro quite transparent ; and the germcn is of a shining 
brown, which gives the flowers a peculiarly bright and glistening appearance. It is a native of the Cape, whence 
it was imported by Mr. Masson in 1790. It blossoms in September and October, and, if kept under shelter, it 
will continue flowering through tlio whole of November and December. Bulbs may be had at the seed-shops, 
«it a shilling each ; and they should be planted in February. 


3— IMHOFIA GEMMATA, W, Herb, THE GEM-LIKE IMHOFIA. 

Synonymes. — Strumaria gemmata, Ker ; the Gynaridrous Imhofia ; much umlulated. Stylo greatly enlarged at the base, so as to occupy 

Jewclled-flowercd Strumaria. the disk. Filaments 1 c‘hb enlarged than in the other species, adhering 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1620, to the style. Anthers white. Stigma at first sessile; afterwards 

Specific Character. — Leaves ciliated, subacute. Perianth very trifid. (JV. Herb.) 

Description, &c. — This species is now lost in England, though in 1810 it was in the Hammersmith Nursery 
The flowers are white, with a green mid-rib, and very much waved, with a tint of deep rose-colour at the back. 
The antliers and germen are white, and frosted over with minute glistening points. The flowers are on very long 
peduncles, and spread widely apart. It is a native of the Cape, and is said to flower in August. It is also said 
that, though rather tender, it requires to be j)lanted in the free ground. 


OTHER KINDS OF IMHOFIA. 

I. BURCHELLIANA, W. Herb. 

A little plant found by Mr. Burchell near Langhloof, in flower in March, but without leaves. It appears 
nearly allied to I. JilifoUa. I, B. viridesems^ a variety of this, only differs in the flowers being larger and 
greener. 
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GENUS XIX, 

CARPOLYZA, Salis. THE CARPOLYZA. 

Lin. Syit. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Ornkric Chakactbr.— >Umbel pedunculated. Spathe 2-valved. triangular, slenderer upwards. Stigma trifid, recurved, fimbriated ; 

Limb semi-patent, regulai'. Tube sliort, funnel-shaped. P'ilumcnts genuen obovate^ 3-furrowcd. Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. Seeds 

adnato to the wbolo tube, the alternate ones a little shorter. Anthers green, rounded on the back, 
oblong, attached at the base, not versatile. Stylo tliick, furrowed, J 

Description, &c. — The name Carpolyza is from two Greek words, relating to the capsule. The genus is 
distinguished from Strumaria by the anthers being erect and not versatile ; and from Imhofia, in the tube, the 
shape of the anther, and the form of the style and stigma. There is only one species. The genus was first 
formed and named by Mr. Salisbury in 1807. 


1.— CARPOLYZA SPIRALIS, Saiis, THE SPIRAL-STALKED CARPOLYZA. 

SvNONYMKH.—Strumaria spiralis, Kcr; Crinum spirale, And.; C. Specific Character.- Loaves filiform, spiral. Scape curiously 
tenelluin, Javg. : I Inemanthus spiralis, Ail.; Amaryllis spiralis, twisted in the lower part. Flowers few, sometimes single. Alternate 
L' I Jtsrit. anthers mature first, 

Kngiiavingh — Bot. Mug. t. 1383; Pamd. Loud. t. (>3 ; But. Rep. 

1 . 02 . 

Description, &c. — An elegant little plant, with a very small bulb, a curiously twisted stem, and very pretty 
flowers, which arc white, tinged with pink. The leaves arc wire-liko and curiously twisted. It was found by 
Mr. Masson near Capo Town ; and it was introduced in 1774. It should bo kept in the greenhouse, and grown 
in peat, loam, and sand. It continues flowering nearly all the summer, occasionally producing a succession of 
flowers from April to September. 


GENUS XX. 

BUPHANE, W. Herb. THE BUPHANE. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

CSenehic Character. — Scape precocious, 1 00-‘230-flowci cd, podun- ments inserted without the tube, erect, diverging. Stigma a single point, 
rnlatiul. Spiitbc ‘2-valved ; tube cylindrical ; limb expanded ; fila- Capsule turbinate, 3-cuUed, 3-furrowed,3-vRlved,fow-Beeded.( 

Description, &c. — The leaves in this genus remain on all the year. The flowers are small, but very 

numerous ; and the peduncles, which are crowded together, are first half erect, but afterwards spread widely, so 

as to form an inverse spherical head. The bulbs are very large, and consist of numerous hard, dry scales. 


1.— BUPHANE CILTARIS, W. Herb. THE FRINGED BUPHANE. 

Synonymes. — Lilium Africanum, Amaryllis ciliaris, Liw.,* Specific Character. — Loaves ciliated. Segments of the perianth 

llnmantbus ciliaris, Thun . ; Brunsvegia ciliaris, Kcr, equal, recurved. 

Engravinos. — Boi. Rep. t. 1153 ; and o\xvfig. 1, in Plate 81. 

Description, &c. — This very singular plant, though it is common in collections, and though it was intro- 
duced in 1752 , has never flowered in England but once ; and that was in the conservatory at Ncwick Park, near 
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Uckfield, in 1825. The bulb, Mr. Herbert tells us, “ will rot if not kept perfectly dry during its season of rest, 
and will bleed if exposed to much heat at that time.” It is said that the bulb should not be buried, but fixed on 
the surface of the ground, so that the fibrous roots may penetrate into it ; and that it should be grown in 
enriched with vegetable mould. It was found growing in strong clay at the Cape. 

OTHEE SPECIES OF BUPHANE. 

B. DISTICHA, W. Herb. 

Bulbs of this species have been imported as large as a man’s head. The flowers are purple. 

B. TOXIARIA, W. Herb. 

This is also called the Poison-bulb. A stove-plant, with pink flowers. 

B. GUTTATA, W. Herb. 

Apparently a variety of B. eiliaru, but with spotted leaves. 


GENUS XXI. 

AMMOCHARIS, W. Herb. THE AMMOCHARIS. 

Lin. Syet. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Leaves vernal, not sheathing. Tube cylin- middle. Pollen minute. Stigma obtuse, one or two lobes obsolete, 
drical, enlarged, sepals not imbricating thereon. Filaments adnate at Capsule turbinate, 3-valved, 3>eellod, 3*fuiTowed. ( fV, Herb,) 
the base of the limb, almost equally. Anthers short, affixed at the 

Description, &c. — ^The name of Ammocharis signifies, delighting in sand ; and the genus, according to Mr. 
Herbert, is an intermediate gradation between Buphane and Crinum ; differing from the latter in anthers, pollen, 
capsule, filaments inserted just within, instead of without the tube, which is wider at the mouth, a shorter pro- 
portionate limb, and leaves not sheathing at the base. From Buphane it is distinguished by leaves that sprout 
again identically like those of the Crinum^ after a period of rest." It also produces its leaves in spring, sometimes 
before the blossom appears, and remains dormant during winter. “ Bulbs of Ammocharis,” continues Mr. 
Herbert, “ require complete rest in winter, when they must not be watered. They are exceeding thirsty in 
summer, and if planted in light earth, and left for some time in the sun without water, the leaves will die back. 
It is essential, therefore, to supply them constantly with moisture. To make them flower the pot should be 
plunged in the summer m a hotbed, after the leaves have grown to some length. In that situation it should be 
shaded from scorching sunshine, and it should not be kept longer than necessary in the hotbed. A rich and not 
very light soil is suitable to it in cultivation ; and I have found it even succeed pretty well in peat ; but I have 
found the bulbs at all times liable to unexpected rottenness, from incautious watering.” {AmarylL p. 242.) 
The species of this genus are all half-hardy, and may be grown in the open air, by planting the bulbs in February, 
and taking them up as soon as the leaves wither. They all formerly belonged to Brunevegia^ but, like the other 
half-hardy plants in that genus, they have been removed from it ; and as the plants now left in Brunsvegia 
require a stove, the genus itself will be omitted in the present work, which, with some few exceptions, is 
intended only to contain open air, frame, and greenhouse plants. 
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1.— AMMOCHARIS FALCATA, IT. Herb. THE SCYTHE-SHAPED AMMOCHARIS. 


Synonymes. Brunsvegia falcata, Ker. ; Amaryllifl falcata, 
VHerit. ; A. longifolia, Lin. ; Crinum fulcatum, Murr. ; Haman- 
thufi falcatuHi Thunh. ; the Bweet-scented Brunswick lily. 

Engraving. — Dot. Mag. t. 1443. 


Specific Character. — Leaves lingulate-lorate, glaucous, quite flat 
and spreading on each side in a falcate manner, edged with a short car- 
tilaginous fringe. Scape very thick in proportion to its height. Umbel 
many-flowered. Capsule long, contracted at top. Cells with 1-3 
fleshy, irregularly shaped seeds. 


Description, &c. — A splendid plant, with a very large bulb, broad spreading loaves, nearly two feet long^ 
and a spreading cluster of lily-like flowers. These flowers are of a greenish white when they first expand, but 
afterwards become pinkish, and finally a deep rose-colour. The species is a native of the Capo, and it was 
cultivated in 1752 by Miller at Chelsea. It flowers in August, and diffuses a delightful fragrance like that of 
the lily-of-the- valley. It should be grown in a compost of three sixths loam, ono of leaf mould, one of sand, and 
one of the mould from an old hotbed. The bulbs should then be planted either in the free ground in the 


conservatory, in the open air, or in large pots ; the latter being far preferable, because it allows the plants to have 
their temperature changed according to their stage of growth. Thus the pots may be plunged in a hotbed when 
the leaves begin to move in spring, to jiromote their growth, and the development of the flower-bud. They may 
then be removed to the conservatory, or the open ground to flower, and finally to a dry shed after the leaves 


have withered, whore they may be kept witliout water or light, and in a state of complete repose till spring. 


When in a growing state they should be watered regularly and abundantly. 


2.— AMMOCHARIS CXIRANICA, W. Herb. THE CORANICA AMMOCHARIS. 

Synonyme. — AniarylliB comnica, Kcf. Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1219. 

Engraving.— D ot. Reg. t. 13.9. Specific Character. — T^ eavpBBpreacUng, slightly serrulated. Flowers 

Variety. — A. (\ 2 pallida, W. Herb. ; Amaryllis C. 2 pallida, 40 or more in tbo umbel ; scape inclined. 

Description, &c. — This plant was introduced in 1816, by Mr. Burclicll, the well known author of Travels 
in South Africa ; and the account given of it by that gentleman in the Botanical Register, is so interesting that 
1 think I cannot do better than copy it entire. 

“ I discovered this beautiful plant in the Corana country in the interior of Africa, several days' journey beyond 
the Orange River, in the latitude of 28” south. It grew on a grassy plain in a sandy soil, in such profusion as to 
remind mo of a vast bed of choice flowers. The air was perfumed by an odour from the blossom, resembling 
that of the tuberose. It begins to open its flowers in succession about sunset, and continues in beauty for a 
week or fortnight. The bulbs, as they stood when I found them, were nearly 9 inches in diameter, of a spherical 
form, enveloped in a coat formed by innumerable integuments, the uppermost of which were grown together 
into a hard brittle mass, forming the exterior bark. From an estimate of the number of integuments, I should 
judge the larger the growth of not less than two hundred years, probably of three hundred. When divested of 
the external exuviae, the live part does not exceed four and a half inches in diameter. Notwithstanding those I 
have brought home have been three years and three months out of the ground, they are now growing in my 
garden in as flourishing a state as on their native spot, and have flowered in perfection. In their own climate 
the flowers are produced in December, and it is worthy of remark, how readily they have yielded to the reversal 
of the season in this part of the globe, by flowering in June.** 
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GENUS XXII. 

PHYCELLA, Ker. THE PHYCELLA. 

Lin, Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — P erianth with the segments regular, con- tube, dccurrent, straight, recurved at the points ; anthers short ; 

volute ; filaments alternately equal, inserted alike at the mouth of the cumbent, versatile ; style sloping downwards. ( W. Herb,) 

Description, &c. — The genus Pliycella appears most nearly allied to Habranthus and Zephyrantlies, and they 
are natives of the same countries. In their native country they flower in spring, and go to rest during the hot 
dry weather of summer. Mr. Herbert planted these species in the open air in autumn in front of a small green- 
house, and threw a small heap of saw-dust over them. ‘‘ In that situation, one of them flowered early in summer." 
They are quite hardy, but if planted in autumn without protection, they are sometimes “ tempted by mild weather, 
to push their leaf in the winter, in which case, they suffer injury from severe frosts that may ensue, though they 
will endure a great deal ; and their habit is to flower after the leaf has acquired its growth before they go to rest." 
The best mode of treating them is to plant them in February, and to take them up as soon as the leaves have 
withered in August and September ; keeping them dry like tulips till the following spring. All the Phycellas 
have red flowers, and the name signifies a bright fiery red. 

1.— PHYCELLA IGNEA, W, Herb. THE FIERY PHYCELLA. 

SvNONYMES.— Amaryllis ignoa, Ker, perianth yellow boluw, Huarlet upwards*, two awl-shaped processes at 

Variety. — P. i. 2 glauca, Bot. Mag., t, 2687. the foot of each sopaliuo filament; stylo longer than the filaments, 

ICnchuvings. — B ot. Reg., t. 809. filamcnls than the perianths. Perianth about two and a half inches 

Specific Character. — L eaves tipped with red ; peduncles long ; long. ( W. Herb.) 

Description, See , — A beautiful plant, a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1824. It is generally 
grown in pots in a light loamy soil, but it is rather diflicult to flower. The bulb is egg-shaped, and grows half out 
of the ground ; and the leaves are about a foot and a half long, and of a bright green. The umbel is G-flowered. 
It appears tolerably hardy, but the bulbs are at present too scarce and dear, to admit of trying them in the 
open air. 

The variety is much smaller than the species, and the tips of the flowers arc of a darker red. The variety is 
a native of Valparaiso. 

2.— PHYCELLA CYRTANTHOIDES, JF, Herb. THE CYRTANTHUS-LIKE PHYCELLA. 

Synonyme. — Amaryllis cyrtanthoidcs, Hook, greenish-yellow at the base ; the rest red. Petaliuc filaments a quarter 

Engua VINOS. — Bot. Mag., t. 2399. of an inch longer than the others, quarter shorter than the style, all red. 

Specific Character.— Leaves green, peduncles very short. Perianth ( W, Herb,) 

Description, &c. — Tliis handsome plant was introduced in 1822. It is a native of Chili, where it was found 
by Professor Poeppig, growing on sandy hills near the sea-side. In England, it seems nearly hardy ; but it should 
he grown in sand, or sandy loam, on a rocky sub-soil. Like the other species of the genus it requires a season of 
complete rest, and it should be taken up in autumn when it has done flowering, and kept in sand through the 
winter. 
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S.^PHYCELLA HERBERTIANA, LindL MR. HERBERT'S PHYCELLA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1341, and our fig. 3 in Plate .33. faucial Tnctnbranc, according to Professor Lindlcy, annular, fimbriated. 

Spkcific (^’iiaracter. — Leaves narrow, obtuse. Limb slender, very ( W, Jlerb.) 
little attenuated, pulo-red, equal to the filaments, shorter tban the stylo. 

Description, &c. — This delicate little plant is much smaller than all the other species of the genus. The 
bulb is covered with a deep brown skin, and has a very long neck. The leaves arc narrow, somewhat recurved, 
and shorter than the scape ; and the umbel is 3-flowcred. The species is “ a native of Cumbre, a pass in the 
Andes, between Valparaiso and Santiago, where it was found by Mr. M‘Rae in November, 1825, flowering in 
company witli many other curious and beautiful plants." (Dot, lleg.^ vol. 10.) The imported bulb had grown 
in a black soil, but Mr. Herbert cautions any one from attempting to grow it in peat. “ The Phycellas," he 
says, “ have been found difficult to cultivate, because they have been often set in peat, though they grow naturally 
in a sandy or strong soil, on a dry rocky sub-stratum, and proper rest has not been allowed them. They should 
be planted in a light soil well drained, and be left dry from the moment the leaves show a disposition to 
wither, till the bulbs, on (?xamination, show a disposition to jiusli out fresh fibres at their base. The old fibres in 
this genus seem always to perish before the plant vegetates again ; it cannot, therefore, be injurious, and may be 
advantageous, to take the bulbs out of the ground when the leaves perish, and set them again when they are 
disposed to move. They will be best preserved in dry sand." (Herb. AmarylL p. 156.) 


GENUS XXIII. 

GRIFFINIA, Ker, THE GRIFFINIA 
hhuSn^t, IIEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grnrric Character. — Lenvee wide, pctiolattMl ; niiibcl many- decurrent in the tube, recurved ; anthers incumbent. Seeds large, 
flowered ; gerincu pedunculated ; tube cylindrical, declined ; segments roundish, ‘wlnti!, with a small black chalaza. W^. Ilerhm 
reflex, the lower divaricate, the lowest stretched forward ; filaments 

Description, &c. — As the species of this genus are generally kept in the stove, I am, perhaps, scarcely 
justified in introducing tlicm hero ; but I do so, because I am told that they have been grown, and have flowered 
beautifully, in a much lower temperature. In their native country, they grow in shady woods in a strong loam ; 
but in our stoves, a soil of this nature soon destroys them. Planted in a conservatory, however, in a loamy soil 
well drained, and where they are shaded by the leaves of tlie plants trained under the glass, I am told that they 
grow to a large size, and flower beautifully. The species are natives of South America ; and the genus is named 
in honour of Mr. Griffin, a celebrated cultivator of bulbs about fifty years ago. 


1.— GRIFFINIA HYACINTHINA, Ker. THE HYACINTHINE GRIFFINIA. 

Synonyms. — Amaryllis hyacintliina, Bot, Ueg, lamina Btron^jiy nerved. Segments of the ponanth deeply cut ; the 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. l()3; and our 1, in Plate 33. upper two erect. Anthers remote. 

Specific Chakacteu. — - Umbel Bub-sessilc. Leaves pctiolated. 

Description, &c. — The blossom of this beautiful plant appears before the leaves ; the flowers, though they 
are very beautiful, have no fragrance. The leaves are very unlike those of most other bulbous plants, as they 
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have long foot- stalks, and a very broad, strongly-veined blade. The plant, in its native country, “ grows in 
woods on the hills behind Bio Janeiro, eight inches deep in strong loam, the scape and leaves rising to the height 
of two feet.” {^Amarylh p. 228.) Though its native soil is a strong loam, in British stoves it seems to thrive best 
in peat and sand; but if planted in the ground in a conservatory the soil may bo a strong loam, care being taken 
to secure ample drainage. In pots it is very difBcult to flower, on account of the great care it requires with 
regard to watering ; and it never grows to above half its proper size. 

2.— GRIFFINIA PARVIFLORA, Ker. THE SMALL-FLOWERED GRIFFINIA. 

Engraving. — B ot. Reg. t. 511. 

Specific Character,— Leaves oval-iancoolate ; petiole transversely two-edged ; umbel with long peduncles ; segments of tlic corolla uniform. 

Description, &c. — The bulb is tunicated, and about the size of a pigeon's egg. The flowers are very small 
and very pretty. The species is a native of Brazil, and it was introduced in 1820. 

3.— -GRIFFINIA INTERMEDIA, LindL THE INTERMEDIATE GRIFFINIA. 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg, t. 990 ; and omy fig. 2, in Plate 33. which is strongly channelled. Scape two-edged. Segments of the 

Specific Character— Leaves oval, tnpeiing towards the |)etiolo, perianth uhlong-obtuse, smooth, nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — “ This interesting addition to the genus Grifiinia/' says Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical 
Register y “ is, as it wore, exactly intermediate between the two species already known. From G. hgadnthina it is 
distinguished by its smaller flowers, with equal obtuse segments, which have a regular expansion ; and from G. 
parviflora it is equally different, not only in the greater size of its flowers, but in the form of their segments, 
which are never acuminate, but also in the compactness of the umbel, and in the channelled and somewhat 
margined petiole of the leaves. In the foliage, indeed, the present species offers obvious marks of difference from 
both the two former species. The leaves are shorter, much more oval, and more decidedly tapered than in G. 
hyacinthina ; they are larger and obtuse, and have a very differently-formed petiole from those of G. parmfiora^ 
{Bot. Reg. vol. xii.) This species is a native of Bio Janeiro, and it was introduced in 1825. 


GENUS XXIV. 

HiEMANTHUS, mVZrf. THE BLOOD-FLOWER. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic CHARACTBR.*-J3pathe S^many-valved. Perianth nearly Pericarp valvelcBS, furrowlcBS, often coloured ; middle coat pulpy, 
regular ; tube straight. Filaments straight, inserted in tho top of the Cells with one ovule ; dissepiments obsolete. fV. Herb, 
tube. Anthers short, sub-erect Lobes of stigma three, or obsolete. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of these plants are so very remarkable, that it may excite some surprise 
that I have not given any figures of them in my plates ; but the fact is that I was in very great doubt whether 
I should notice the genus at all ; as from the stiff, upright stalks, and large, unsightly heads of flowers of most 
of the half-hardy species, they can scarcely be called ornamental. The only really beautiful HsBroanthus is H. 
^uUyioruSy and though that may blossom for one season in a common pot, the bulb cannot be long preserved 
without the heat of a stove. Of the half-hardy kinds the handsomest is H. cameus ; but that varies so much 
that very little dependence can be placed on it. 

u 
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There is in tliis genus, Mr. Herbert observes, an extraordinary diversity in the bulbs, leaves, and habit of the 
different species ; and in consequence of this he has divided the species into different sections ; in one of which 
tlie leaves have a long, hollow, cylindrical foot-stalk, which acts as a sheath ; and cylindrical bulbs ; while in 
another section there are only two or three broad leaves, without any foot-stalk, and compressed imbricated 
bulbs. The third section contains only one species, which appears intermediate between the other two. There 
is also another striking difference between the species comprised in the two principal sections ; and that is, in the 
first the flowers appear wlicn the loaves are in full vigour ; while in the latter the leaves appear after the flowers. 
All the kinds require a season of rest, when the bulbs should be kept dry. 


SECTION I.— BULB OVATE ; LEAVES CYLINDRICALLY-SHEATHING, UNDULATED. 

SUn-SECTION I.— LIMB SPKEADING. 

1.— ILKMANTHUS MULTIFLORUS, Mart. THE MANY-FLOWERED HJEMANTIIUS. 

RNtiiiAviNdH. — But. Mup;. t. 201 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1048; Bot. Bo)). t. 818. 

:: (lHAUACTp;K..»S{>athe thrue.lcavcdt dniojdn;;, Aritlicring. IF*. Herb. 

De8crii*tion, &c.— This species has a head of beautiful starlike, dark scarlet flowers, which, unlike those of 
most of the other plants belonging to the genus, hav(i a light and elegant appearance. It is a native of the coast 
of Guinea, and is found in abundance near Sierra Leone. In its native country, and also in England, when kept 
in a bark stove, it flowers splendidly, often producing from forty to sixty flowers in one umbel ; but in 
England, without artificial heat, it seldom produces more than five or six flowers. The plant is very handsome, 
as the flowor-stein is not so stiff and erect as those of most of the other species, and the flowers are of a most 
brilliant scarlet. Imported Imlbs may be planted in pots, and kept in a window or under a veranda, where they 
will flower tolerably well the first season, and sometimes, if protected during winter, the second ; but after that 
they will die. In fact, the bulbs seldom flower well after the firAst season, without stove heat. The species was 
introduced in and it is common among stove bulbs. There are two other species belonging to this division, 
//. Ahysnnicm and //. Delay oansis,, but they have not been yet introduced. 


SUB-SECTION II.— LIMB ERECT. 

2.— IliEMANTHUS PUNICEUS, Lin. THE YELLOWISH-RED BLOOD-FLOWER. 

ENGR^yiNtjs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1315; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 912. 

Specific Ciukacter. — Spaihc niany-valvcd, green, subcrect, persistent. Flowers erect, closed. fV. Herb. 

Description, — This species has certainly no pretensions to bo called ornamental. The flower-stem is 
thick, short, and stiffly erect ; and the flowers are crowded together so as to form a dense lumpish head ; their 
colour is a pale, dingy, yellowish-rod, and they have no fragrance. This species is a native of the Cape, whence 
it was first sent to Holland ; and thence was introduced into England by Dr. James Sherard, in whose garden 
at Eltham it flowered in 1 722. It is a greenhouse plant ; it flowers in May and June, and ripens abundance 
of seeds. There is a variety, the flowers of which are nearly white, which was imported by Mr. Lee, of the 
Hammersmith Nursery, direct from the Cape. 
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SECTION IL— LEAVES ERECT, UNDULATED ; BULB CYLINDRICALLY OVATE. 

3.— HiEMANTHUS UNDULATUS, Masson. THE CRISPED-LEAVED BLOOD-FLOWER. 

Kngratino. — Herb. Amaryll., Plate 30,^^. 1. 

Specific Character. — Leaves erect, very much undulated. Bulb not imbricated. 

Description, &c. — This very curious little plant is only known from a specimen existing in the Banksian 
Herbarium. The leaves are long, erect, very narrow, and so much undulated as to appear crisped. It is a 
native of the Cape, where it was found by Mr. Masson, who visited that country about sixty or seventy years 
ago, and introduced many of our most beautiful Cape bulbs. The present species has, liowevcr, never been 
introduced. 


SECTION IIL-.LEAVES NOT SHEATHING, NOT UNDULATED; BULB COMPRESSED, 

IMBRICATED. 

SUB-SECTION I.— LIMB PATENT. 

4.— HiEMANTHUS CARNEUS, Ker. THE FLESH-COLOURED H^MANTHUS. 

SvNONYME. — H. ro8eu8, Link. Specific Characteh. — Leaves hrond, hairy all over ; spathc wither- 

Enuravimgs. — B ot. Reg. t. 509 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3373. ing, not coloured. Flowers scmi-patcut. W. Herb, 

Description, &c. — This species varies very much, and sometimes, as in the specimen figured in the 

Botanical Magazine, the flowers arc sufficiently loose and spreading to take oflP the heavy lumpish character 

common to the genus. The stem is however always short, thick, and stiffly erect ; and the flowers, though of a 

delicate rose-colour, arc disposed in a dense head. The leaves are generally nearly round, and they are always 

short and broad, and covered on both sides with a profusion of short, white hairs, which stand erect. Tlie bulb 

is rather small, and it is covered with loose irregular scales. This species was introduced from the Capo of Good 

Hope in 1818, and it is generally kept in the greenhouse. • 

The other species belonging to this section are, //. amaryllidioides, Jacq. ; H. striyosus.^ Mass. ; H. lancsCB- 

folius^ Jacq. ; H. pumilioy Jacq. ; and if. Irevifolius, Mass. ; — all natives of the Cape, and none of which have 

yet been introduced. 


SUB-SECTION IL— LIMB ERECT, CLOSE. 


6.— H^MANTHUS VIRESCENS, W. Herb. THE GREENISH H^MANTHUS. 

SpKcii'ic Character. — Bulb green ; leaves pubescent or ciliated ; j H. v. 2 intermedius, IV, Herb. ; H. albiflos, Kev.^ Bot. Mag. t. 
»l>atlic not coloured ; perianth whitish, shorter than the Hlamonts. 1239. Leaves smooth, mai'giii villouslv ciliated ; spatho white, with 
H'. Herb. 


green veins ; style more prolonged. W. Herb, 

H. V. 3 albiflos. W, Herb. ,* H. puboscens, var. alhiflos, Lindl , ; 
H. albiflos, Jacq , ; But. Reg. t. 984 ; Hort. Schon. 1, t. 39, and 
Lodd. But. Cab. t. 602. Leaves smooth, imirgin ciliated; spathc 
whitish ; style not prolonged. W. Herb. 

Description, &c. — ^Three kinds of Hcemanihus^ generally considered as distinct species, are made varieties of 
one species, by Mr, Herbert, on account of their green bulbs, their short broad leaves, which are edged with a 


Varikties. — H. V, 1 pubcsccns, W, Herb, ; H. pubescens, Zin., 
Bot. Reg. t. 382, Lodd. Bot, Cab. t. 702. Loaves broad, hmry, 
v.u}ing in obtuscncss. Spatho many-leaved, green; perianth white, 
Hhorter than the stamina and style. W. Herb. 
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close, pure, white fringe, and their white flowers. The handsomest of the three is f>. puhescens^ as its short, 
thick stem bonds slightly, and its head of flowers, of which only the stamens arc seen, looks like one large flower 
of which the green involucre forms the corolla. This plant was introduced by Mr. Masson, in 1774. H» v, inter- 
mediuB has a smaller and less handsome head of flowers. It was introduced in 1808 ; and H» v, albiflos^ which 
lias a short, stifl*, and very thick stem, and a very small head of flowers, has certainly no pretensions to be 
considered ornamental at all. They are all natives of the Cape, and are all greenhouse bulbs. 

-HiEMANTHUS QUADIIJVALVIS, Jacq. THE FOUR-VALVED BLOOD-FLOWER. 

RNORAVWfis.— .Tacq. Hort. Srlu’in. 1, t. ; Dot. M.aij. t. 1523. large, bright red. Perianth red, very cloBe, tipped with white. Stigma 

SpFcinc Chauactkr. — Leavus narrow, acute, «pottcd (not always) trifid. W,Herh. 
on the base, behind ; hairy on tliu surface. Scape spotted ; spathe I 

Description, &c. — This plant is one of those which have procured the name of blood-flower for the genus. 
The flowers are small, and no j)art of them is seen but the stamens ; but the spathe, which is divided into four 
valves, is of a blood red ; and it so completely encloses the umbel, and the latter is so dense, that it seems the 
corolla of the flower. The bull) is loosely imbricated, and the fibrous roots are of the thickness of a large quill. 
The leaves are six or eight inches long, and more than an inch broad ; they are of a deep green, and they are 
sometimes irregularly spotted and blotched with deep crimson towards the lower part. The flower-scape is 
stained in the same manner, hut with smaller spots. The species was introduced by Mr. Masson from the Cape 
in 1774 . It should be k(q)t in a greenhouse, and allowed a season of rest after the leaves decay. 


7. — IliEMANTIJUS ROTUNDIFOLIUS, A:t. THE ROUND-LEAVED BLOOD-FLOWER. 

Synonyme.— IT. orbiculuris, Donn. I with a rough nuirgin, Scapo and Bpathe deep red, four-valved. 

F.NURAViMr., — Itot. Mail. t. Perianth pale red, with white tips, Bliorter than the BtamenB and the 

Specific Cuakacteu. — LeaveH juvased to tlio ground, large, round, style. W. Herb, 

Description, &c. — The stem and sjiathc arc of a blood-red ; and the spathe rises in a cup-shape round the 
flowers. The two loaves are flat to the earth, and apparently joined together ; and they are fringed with scarlet 
instead of white. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1812. It flowers in August, 
and the leaves attain their full growth in November and December. It is generally kept in the greenhouse. 
There is a variety called H. r, multivalvis^ which only differs from the species in having the spathe in more 
divisions. 

8. — HASMANTHUS (JOCCINEUS, Lui. THE SCARLET, OR COMMON BLOOD-FLOWER. 

Synonymks. — IT. c. 1 gruudivalvis, W. Herb. ; IT. africanuB, Specific Character. — Leaves tongue-shaped. Spathe many- 
Tournefnrt ; Nan issus biftdius, Hob. ; Salraon-cdloured Blood-flower. valvcd ; valves longer than the umbol, and of the same colour. Scape 

Knouaving.— But. Mug. t. 1075. spottod. 

Description, &c. — It was this plant which obtained for the genus its popular name of Blood-flower. It is 
the most common of all the species, and was probably the first introduced, having been cultivated by Miller, in 
1731 . Its singular form and colour seem to have recommended it to notice; and it has been in cultivation in 
greenhouses for above a century. It flowers in August or September, and matures its leaves in winter ; after 
these decay, it should be kept quite dry, in order to give it a season of rest. There is a variety H, c, 2 coarctatm. 
W. Herb., H, coarctaUiSs Bot. Reg. t 181, which has a very small, close umbel of flowers, enclosed in a spathe 
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of numerous, erect, ealmon-ooloured valves, and which was introduced from the Cape by Mr. Masson in 1795. 
The culture is the same as that of the species. There is another variety mentioned by Mr. Herbert which he 
calls H. e. 3 eariwOtu, because the leaves are narrower, much longer, and more channelled. 

9.— HiEMANTHUS TIGRINUS, WiOd. THE TIGER-SPOTTED BLOOD-FLOWER. 

Enoutino. Bot. Mag. t. 1705. Gormen and peduncle green. Tube white. Limb red. Style and 

Specific Character. — Leayes ciliated, obovate, very little atteuu- filatuents equal ; longer than the valves. W, Herb, 
atod. Scape green, speckled. Spathe red, valves short, narrow. 

Description, &c. — ^The flower-stem is very short and very thick, and it is spotted all over with crimson spots. 
The leaves are fleshy and tongue-shaped, and ciliated at the margin ; they arc also marked with dark red spots, 
like the scape. The valves of the spathe are short, and though they are red, they have not the appearance of the 
corolla of a flower. The species was introduced about 1812, and it requires the same culture as the other kinds. 

The following species also belong to this sub«soction : H, humilis^ Jacq. ; H. sanguineus^ Jacq. ; H, hyalo- 
carpus^ Jacq.; H, moschatus^ Jacq. ; H, incarnatus^ Burch.; H. crcLssipes^ Jacq. ; H, zebinius^ W. Herb. ; and 
H. concolor^ Burchell. 


GENUS XXV. 

CRINUM, Lin, THE CRINUM. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Gcrmen tbickcRt in the middle. Tube cornered or triftd. Capsule soft, deformed, without valves or furrows, 
cylindrical, slender. Filaments inserted just outside the tube, more Dissepiments obsolete. Seeds very irregular in form, size, and numbei. 
or loss recurved. Anthers incumbent, versatile. Stigma three- Leaves properly tubular at the base. W, Herb. 

Description, &c. — The splendid lily-liko plants belonging to the genus Crinum, arc mostly inhabitants of 
the stove in Britain ; and even those that are not killed by exposure to the open air during winter, appear to 
require a considerable degree of heat to make them flower. Even the Botany Bay lily {Crinum Australe)^ 
though it will bear a considerable degree of cold without injuring its bulb, will not flower without a stove. 


1.— CRINUM AUSTRAL ASl CUM, W. Herb. THE AUSTRALIAN CRINUM. 


Specific Character. — Bulbs spherical. Loaves fleshy and rigid. 
Filaments gibbous at the base. Germen sessile, sub-sessilo, or on a 
short peduncle. JV. Herb, 

Varieties. — C. A. 1 arenariura, W. Herb. ; C. arenarium, Bot. Mag. 
t. 2355. Leaves with the margin slightly scabrous. Stylo longer thftn 
the filaments, but shorter than the limb. Cells with six ovules. IF. H. 


C. A. 2 blandum, W. Herb. ,* C. arenarium 3 Bot. Mag. 
t. 2531 ; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 34. Leaves larger. Peduncles 
longer. Limb broader, black-coloured without. Filaments white, 
style rod upwards, much longer, stigma much smaller than in the 
species. fV , H. 


Description, &c.— Both kinds were found growing in 1818 in Water Island, latitude 14® 3' south, “ten 
inches below the surface of a barren sandy soil ; thermometer in the shade with the sea breeze blowing 94® Fahr. ; 
heat of the sand 130" near the surface.” — {Herb. Amaryll.) In England these plants should be grown in sand 
mixed with a little loam, and they will flower in a greenhouse if kept perfectly dry for six months of the year, 
when they are in a state of perfect rest. The bulbs are very apt to rot if kept in a stove, on account of the 
moisture of the atmosphere ; and they will not bear any forcing when they are in a state of rest. 
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2.— CRINUM FLACCIDUM, JT. Herb. THE FLACCID CRINUM. 

SvNoNVMKH. — AmarylliB auBtmlofiica) Bot, Reg.; Macquarrie Specific Chafucter. — Umbel many-flowered. Leaves linear-lorate, 

CrinuiiJ. flaccid. Perianth funncl-Bhajied. Tube obsoletely triagonal. Segments 

Engkavinoh. — Bot. Reg. t, 426 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2U'i3. obovatc, nearly equal, Gcrmcn on a fleshy peduncle. IV. H. 

Description, &c. — This species has very much the appearance of a white lily. It is tolerably hardy, and 
will live for years in the open ground witlioiit protection, though it rarely flowers there. In a greenhouse it will 
flower, if kept dry during winter. When kcjit in a stove, it should be in the coolest part. It is a native of 
South Australia, wlicrc it was found under the Macquarrie range in S. lat. 33”. It was introduced in 1818. 


n.— CRINUM REVOLUTUM, W. Herb. THE REVOLUTE CRINUM. 

Synonvmf,. — A inarylliH rcvoliita, iTcr. I Specific Cjiaiiactkr. Bulboviitc. LcavcB narrow, lorato-linear, 

KN(:nAviNU(i.....Bot. Reg. t. 623;? Bot. Mag. t. 915. curving towards the ground, appc.aring in summer, and withering in 

I autumn. Flowers streaked with rose-colour. W. H. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful species of Crinum is very nearly hardy, but it is difficult to cultivate, 
as it must he k(;pt perhictly dry and cool during the six winter months. It should be grown in light loam. 
“ The hiilb,*’ says Mr. Herbert, “ must not be kept above ground, but tbo neck just emerging. It will flower in 
the summer in tint grcenliouso, and approaches nearer to the tropical Crinums than any other native of the Cape, 
It will bleed to di‘ath if forced in winter, and rot if watered at that season.*' It is a native of the Cape, whence 
it was brought by Mr. Burchell in 1820 ; though, if the same with the plant figured in the Bot. Mag., it was 
first introduced into England in 1774. 

4.— -CRINUM VARIABILK, W. Herb. THE VARIABLE CRINUM. 

SvNONVMKH. — AiTuirvllis vuriiihilc, Jacq. ; A, revoluta Ker ; Specific (^haracteh. — T iCiives of a deep green, erectly arched, fleshy. 

2 A. revoluta, Bot. Mag. ; rrinum eruHsifoliuui, Herb. Append. Flowers white when they expand, but dying olfof an intense red. W. H. 

Engravings. — Bot. Rog. t. C15; Bot. Mug. t. J178, 

Description, &c.— Tliis species Mr. Herbert considers hardier than any other, as, “ out of doors, it preserves 
its leaves in winter longer than C. capense,^ and it shoots earlier in spring." The flowers of this species when they 
first expand, are of a pure white, but they become tinged with red as they fade, till at last they die off of an 
intensely dark i)urpli8h-red. The leaves are always of a rich dark green. The species is a native of the Cape, 
and it was introduced in 1774. It may be planted in the open ground in a dry situation, and will require no 
farther care. 


6.— CRINUM CAPENSE, W, Herb. THE CAPE CRINUM. 


Synonymrm. — Amaryllis Capensis, Mill. ,* A. longifolia, Ker ; 
Crinum lougifolium, Thunh. ; Liliuiu ufricanum, Ilerm. 

Engraving — B ot. Mug. t. 661. 

Specific Character. — Liiives glaucous, longer than the scape. 
Flowers numerous, iqiright, cud on long peduncles ; perianth cam- 
panulatc, tube obtusely iriagouul, and segments partially recurved, 
Yariftiics. — C. c. 2 ripaiium, W. Herb. ; Amarjllis longifolia 


var. riparia, Ker ; the Black river Crinum. A very beautiful and 
quite hardy jilaut, having the flowers strijMHl with a rich dark-purplish 
crimson. A uativt* of South Africa, where it was'found hy Mr. Burchell, 
on the hanks of ISu-Gariep, the Black river. 

C. c. 3 florc albo, JV. Herb . ; an accidental variety raised in 
Holland, with white flowers, equally hardy with the other kinds. 


Description, &c. — All the varieties of the Cape Crinum are distinguished by their glaucous leaves ; and they 
are all quite hardy. This species, says Mr. Herbert, “ flowers in profuse succession during five or six months, in 
a bed covered with leaves in the winter, and with me it ripens seeds by the bushel. It delights in wet, and will 
flower in a pond, but its fibres are rather disposed to rot in tht' water of a cold pond in the winter. In a wanner 
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situation it may remain always in water. I do not know that its fibres would rot if it was growing in the soil 
under the pond. It might be advantageously planted by the edge of any ornamental piece of water, and would 
form a beautiful clothing for a small island, where it would form a thick covert for water-fowl. Nursery gardeners 
might easily rear it from seed to sell by the hundred. A covering of leaves is not necessary to it, and its own 
dead foliage would give it a good deal of protection. I have had the neck of a bulb, which was left in a pot 
standing in a small pond clasped tight by ice two inches thick for a fortnight without receiving any injury from 
it.** (Herb, AmarylL p. 270.) In the neighbourhood of London, bulbs of this species have been known to 
stand out ten years, and, without Jiny covering, producing their highly fragrant flowers every season. C. capmse 
was introduced from the Cape by Mr. Masson, in 


6.— CRINUM CAMPANULATUM, W, Herb, THE CAMPANULA TE CRINUM. 

Synonyms. — Crinum aquaticum, Burch. Umbel foui^flowercd ; perianth with a long slender tube, and campan- 

Enouaving. — Hot. Mag. t. 2352. ulate limb, the seguientB of which arc Hliglitly recurved. Filaments 

Specific Character.— Bulb ovale. Leaves so deeply channeled united at the base, which is a little gibbous, by a conspicuous glossy 

as to appear cylindrical, tortuous, and pointed, with a rough margin. green fleshy membrane adhering to the base of the limb. W. Herb. 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species are of a glossy white when young, and of a deep rose-colour 
when they become older, thus forming a beautiful contrast. They are also very fragrant, somewhat resembling 
the odour of C. capense. The species was found by Mr. Burchell to “ the cast of the Cape colony, in shallow 
grassy ponds, liable to be dried up in summer.’* Notwitlistandiug this, it is a plant that is very easily killed by 
over watering. It will not live in the open air, on account of the wetness of our winters ; but must be kept in 
the greenhouse all the year, as even a heavy shower in autumn will make it rot. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CRINUM. 

Between twenty and thirty hybrids, most of which have proved hardy, have been raised by Mr. Herbert, 
and others. Tliose raised from C. capense are all very beautiful, and very fragrant like the parent ; and nearly 
all the kinds seed freely. 


GENUS XXVI. 

COBURGHIA, SwL THE COBURGHIA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Bulb ovate ; germen ovate, S-furrowed ; tube connected by a tubular cup ; anthers erect ; style a little recurved ; 
bent, cylindrical, subventricoscly enlarged ; limb shorter than the tube, stigma obtuse, triangular ; capsule erect ; oblong, triangular, 3-lobed, 
equal, half open, cernuous ; filaments neaily equal, a little conniving, 3-col led, 3- valved ; seeds black. {W.Herh.) 

Description, &c, — This genus was named in honour of Leopold, King of the Belgians, whoso merit as an 
excellent botanist is so well known, and so universally acknowledged ; 4*ind who, when he resided at Claremont, 
had a remarkably fine collection of bulbs. Only two species of Cohurghia are in general cultivation ; and botli 
these appear to bear cold tolerabl well, though they are very liable to be injured by too much wet. They require 
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a Strong rich soil ; that is, a sandy loam, enriched with vegetable mould, or thoroughly rotten manure from an old 
hotbed. They will do well in the open ground during summer, but they should bo taken up as soon as the 
leaves begin to wither, and quite kept dry during winter. When grown in pots, which is the best way of treating 
them, the pots should be well drained, and plunged in the open border, till the leaves are fully grown, when they 
should be removed to a greenhouse, cool stove, or warm room, to promote their flowering. When left all the 
year in the open ground, they are very apt to produce only offsets, and no flowers. 


1.— COBUIIGHIA TNCARNATA, Swt, THE FLESH-COLOURED COBURGHIA. 


Synonymb. — Panrrutiiim incariiatiim, JTumh. linnp. ct Kunth. 
Emoravinoh. — Swt. Brit. Plow. Card. 2ii(l bct. t. 17 ; and war Jig * 
2, in Plato 34. 


Specific Character. — Leaves thick, glaucous, obtuse ; peduncles 
short ; flowers crimson, with a green spot on each segment ; cup cam- 
panulatc, 1 2-toothcd ; style equal to the filaments, shorter than the 
limb. W, Herb. 


Dehcidption, &c. — This very splendid plant is nearly hardy. It is a native of Quito, in Peru, where it was 
found by Humboldt and Honpland growing about eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. The bulb is 
largo, and when it is planted in the open ground, it should be in very sandy loam ; and the bulb should bo placed 
at least six incites below the surface. In pots its culture is exactly similar to that of the Jacobman lily. It 
was introduced by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, in 1820. 


2.— COBURGHIA FULVA, W. Herb, THE TAWNY COBURGHIA. 

Enoravinoh. — Hot. Reg. t. 14117; Hot. Mag. t. 3221. C.incarnata; peduncles short; filaments nearly equal to the limb 

Specific Ciiaiiactkii. — Leaves sub-glaucous, tliiuucr than those of style longer. IV. Herb. 

Dkscuu'Tion, &c. — This species has tawny orange flowers. It first flowered in the collection of J. Willmorc, 
Esq., of Oldfield, near Birmingham, who procured it from Liverpool with some other American bulbs, so that 
its native country is not exactly known. It i.s more tender than the preceding species, but it will flower in the 
open ground, if taken up and kept dry during winter. 


OTHER SPECIES. 

There are three or four other species of Coburghia recorded in books, but they do not appear to have been 
introduced. 


GENUS XXVII. 

CYRTANTHUS, WilliL THE CYRTANTHUS. 

Lin. Sijst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Ocmion pendulous or declined; tube the tube, the sepaline hai’dly lower than the petaline ; anthers attached 
curved, narrow, fuimcl-shapcd, often a little ventricoso; segments at the upper third part, sub-erect; style curved downwards. IV. 
short ; filaments straight, decurrentt inserted in the upper portion of Herb. 

Description, &c. — The species composing this genus are very properly divided by Mr. Herbert into two 
sections, as they differ widely from each other. The first section consists of only two species, both of which 
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have showy flowers and persistent leaves (that is, leaves remaining on all the winter), and are very difficult to 
keep ; those of the second section, on the other hand, have less showy flowers, and deciduous leaves, but they 
arc of much easier culture. The name of Cyrtanthus signifies curved flower.'* 


SECTION I.— WITH PERSISTENT LEAVES. 

1. --.CYRTANTHUS OBLTQUUS, AiL THE OBLIQUE-LEAVED CYRTANTHUS. 

Synonymm. — Crir.um obliquum. Lin,; AiuarylliB umbrella, 1, in Plate 35, 

VH4r%i. ; Mouella sp., Salts, Specific Oharactru. — Flowers ten or more, pendulous, large, 

Engravings. — Bot. Rop. t. 265 ; Bot. Mag. 1. 1133 ; and wir jig, orange-yellow and green; loaves wide, sub-glaucous. W. Herb, 

Description, &c. — This splendid plant, though it was introduced by Mr. Masson in 1 774, and has been 
common among our collections of bulbs ever since, is very diflicult to manage, as tlie bulbs are “ more disposed 
to dwindle and rot, than to increase in bulk.” “ A common greenhouse is usually too damp for it in winter, and 
the air of a hot stove too confined while its persistent leaves totally disqualify it for remaining during winter in 
the open air. A light soil (without any mixture of peat) in a pot, seems most suitable to it ; and this pot should 
be kept in a greenhouse, where it will have plenty of air, and be very seldom watered during winter. When kept 
in a stove, it should be in the coolest situation, and on a shelf as near the glass as possible. The pot may be 
plunged in the open ground in summer. The soil, though light, should be of sufficient tenacity for the ball not 
to fall to pieces when turned out of the pot ; it is also best when it consists partly of yellow loam. 

2. -— CYRTANTHUS CARNEUS, LindL THE FLESH-COLOURED CYRTANTHUS. 

ENc,RAviNG..~Bot. Reg. t. 1462. | tricosc, narrower than those of C. obliquuSf paler at the base ; leaves 

Specific Character. — Flowers, eight or more, pendulous, subvon- j blunter, and filaments inserted higher. IV. Herb. 

Description, &c. — This species differs very little from C. ohliqum,, except in the colour of the flowers, which 
are decidedly pink. The stem and leaves are somewhat more twisted, and the whole plant is smaller. It is a 
native of the Cape, whence it was introduced about 1828. ‘‘ C, carnmB^* says Mr. Herbert, ‘‘ is one of the most 

difficult to manage ; twice I lost it, notwithstanding the greatest care, and have at last succeeded in establishing 
one with better hopes, by giving it water very seldom the first year, and rather more after it had formed a strong 
leaf, keeping it as much as possible in a draught of air in a greenhouse. It is planted in a mixture of white 
sand, with a little light loam, with an open under drain.” 


SECTION II—WITH DECIDUOUS LEAVES; TO BE KEPT DRY IN WINTER. 

3.— CYRTANTHUS PALLIDUS, Hooh, THE PALE CYRTANTHUS. 

SYNONYMEs.^AmarylliB bivaginata, Donn, ? Monolla sp. Salts, | Specific Oharacter. — Flowers about five, pendulous, subventricose. 

^NGHAviNG.<^Bot. Mag. t. 2471. I Leaves dark green, acute, attenuated at both ends. W. Herb. 

I^escription, &c. — The flowers are rather small, and of a pale dingy pink ; and the loaves, which are of a 
dark green, are small, and sharply pointed. The leaves do not appear till the flower has quite decayed* The 
species is a native of the Cape, whence it was imported in 1822. It is generally kept in the greenhouse. It is 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society, but it is by no means common in collections* 


X 
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8.— CYRTANTHUS ODORUS, Ker, THE SWEET-SCENTED CYRTANTHUS. 

Enoiuvi«08. — Bot. Reg. t. 533 ; and owr Jig. 3 in Plate 35. j declined, narrow, funnel-shaped ; filaments short ; stylo much longer; 

Spkcific Character. — Flowers about four, crimson, fragrant, | leaves linear. JV. Herb. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is easily distinguished from all the others by its fragrant flowers and linear 
leaves. It is also much smaller in all its parts ; and from this circumstance, the elegance of its shape, and the 
rich colour of its flowers, it is a very desirable species to cultivate. It may be planted in the open border in 
spring, when it will flower in July or August. It should be taken up in September or the beginning of October, 
and either preserved dry, or kept in a greenhouse during the winter. 


OTHER SPECIES. 

C. VENTRICOSUS5, mild. .* C, ANGUSTIFOLIUS, Jacq. 

This species is very nearly allied to C. spiralis ; in fact, it can only be distinguished by the leaves, which are 
dark green, and not spiral. It is a native of the Cape, but does not appear to have been introduced. 

C. LUTESCENS, W. Herb. C. ALBO-LUTEUS, Burch. MONELLA OCHROLEUCRA, Herb. App. 

Very nearly allied to C. odorus^ but with cream-coloured flowers. Not yet introduced in a living state. 


GENUS XXYIII. 

GASTRONEMA, W. Herb. THE GASTRONEMA. 

Lin. Sgst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gr.NKRic Character. — Gcrmcn declined ; tube below slender, curved and the Bepaliru! near the middle of the tube ; anthers short ; style dc- 
above, wid e-cam pan ulatc ; limb short, reflex ; filaments dccurrent, con- dined, pressed against the lowest petal. Herb. 
niving, — three u})pcr longer, incurved ; the petaline inserted at the top, 

Description, &c.— This genus consists of only one species, the Cyrtanthus uniflorus of the Bot. Reg. The 
name of Gastronema signifies, a ventricosc or swclled-out filament. 


1.— GASTRONEMA CLAVATUM, W. Herb. THE CLAVAl'E GASTRONEMA. 


Synonymes. — Cyrtanthus ttnifiorus, Ker. ; Amaryllis clavata, 
/. II4rit.; A. pumilio, Alton; A. tubiflora, Banks. Herb. 
Engravings. — Bot. Reg. 1. 168; Bot, Mag. t. 22.91 ; and oxxrjig. 2 


in Plate 35, under the name of Cyrtanthus uniflorus. 

SpKcinc Character. — Flowers one or two, white striped with red ; 
leaves slender, attenuated below, dark green. W. Herb. 


Description, &c.— This is the only South African plant belonging to this order that is ever found with a 
single flower, except Gethyllis. Gastronema clavata has not, however, always a single flower, for Mr. Burchell 
has many two-flowered specimens in his Herbarium. It is a small plant which will flower freely in the open 
ground in summer, if the bulbs be planted in spring ; but as it requires to be kept dry in winter, the bulbs should 
be taken up before the approach of that season. The bulb is small, and nearly round ; and the leaves are narrow, 
and stand erect. It may be purchased at Carter's, Holbom, and at other seed-shops. 
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GENUS XXIX. 

VALLOTA, fV. Herl. THE VALLOTA. 

Lin. Spit. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Chaiucter.*— G ermen erect, tube itraight, wide ; limb fuu- lower) ; anthers affixed at one.third from the bottom, or rather nearer 

ncl.siiu})cd, filamoDts conniving, adhering by one side only to the tube to the middle, sub-erect ; style declined. W. Herb. 

the |ictaliuo to the summit of the tube or even to the (letals, the sepalino 

Descjiiftion, &c. — Tlicrc is only one species of tliis genus, Vallota purpurea. It was named by Mr. Herbert 
in compliment to M. Vallot, a French botanist. 


],— VALLOTA PURPUREA, W. Herb. THE PURPLE VALLOTA 

Sy NON YMF 8.— Amaryllis jmr|>urca, ,* A. olata, Jacq.; A. numerous, convolutely loratc^ obtuse, 
ipouiosa, IjHM. { Orimim Hj»ocioBuni, Linn. Variety.— V. p. 2 minor, W. Herb. ; But. Reg. t. 552. Flowers 

Knukavinoh.— B ot, Mug. t, 1430. smulltT. 

Specific Character. — Mowers 2—4 in au umbel, upright. Leaves 

Description, &c. — This is a most beautiful plant, from its large lily-like flowers, which are of a brilliaut 
scarlet. It is the only bulbous plant belonging to the Amaryllidacca?, which Dr. Burchcll ‘‘ found growing in 
boggy peat in Africa. It delights so much in wet, that it will thrive even in water." Mr. Herbert adds that 
its decayed coats are so very retentive of moisture, and ao impenetrable to the air, that the plant will not thrive 
“ unless tlK^y are pulled ofiF, if the bulb be above-ground ; and although it is very thirsty, the bulbs are often lost 
by rottenness, and are very apt to decay on the voyage from the Cape." Mr. Herbert also says the plant should 
bo kept always growing, and does not object to the stove in winter ; but a correspondent to the Gardenm 
Chronicle^ Fob. (>, informs us that this is by no means necessary, as he has kept plants of this species three years, 
which have flowered regularly by the following treatment The bulbs are potted in September or October, ‘‘ in 
good-sized pots in a mixture of loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould ; being merely kejit in a greenhouse, with but 
very little water through the winter ; and about May they are set in the open air in pans of water under a south 
wall ; where, about June or July, they throw up their splendid scarlet flowers, which last fully a week or more. 
Tlicy would bo very ornamental plunged at the edge of a warm sunny pond, forming a good contrast with 
Crimm capense, Npmphm alba, &c. About October they are removed into winter-quarters." They arc increased 
by oflsets, taken off, and fresh-potted in April. This very handsome plant may be purchased at Garter s, Holborn, 
unrler the name of Hippeastrum purpuremn, and at other seed-shops sometimes under the name Amaryllis 
epeciosa, or A, purpurea, and sometimes under its modem name Vallota. 
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GENUS XXX. 

CHLIDANTHUS, W. Herb. THE CHLIDANTHUS. 

Lin. Sysi. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grneric Character.— T ube erect, cylindrical, tria.ngular, widened at ble ; anthers attached near the base ; style erect. Oormen erect, oblong, 
the mouth ; limb nearly equal, semi-patont ; filaments very short, curved, triangular ; stigma trifid, patent ; leaves lineai -lorate, sheathing at the 
inserted in the points of the alternately unequal tooth of a thin mom- base ; umbel few-flowered. TV. Herb. 
brone adhering completely to the tube and base of the petals, but porta- 

Description, &c. — ^The name of Chlidanthus signifies delicate flower; but this name seems misapplied, as the 
flower of the single species described is showy rather than delicate. It is a native of Peru, and was first con- 
founded with Clianthus, from which it proves to be quite distinct ; tlie flowers of the former species being twice 
as large, and the limb four times as large. Clianthus docs not appear to have been yet introduced, as Mr. Herbert 
describes it from a dried specimen. 

1.— CHLIDANTHUS FRAGRANS, W.Herb. THE FRAGRANT CHLIDANTHUS. 

Synonymes.— -Pancratium lutoum, Panoa; Yellow Sea Daffodil. three or more in the umbel ; germen Hubscssilc ; tube longer than the 

Engravings.— Bot. Reg. t. 640 ; and our 1 in Plato 36. limh ; style longer than the filainonts, and shorter than the liiiih; 

Specific Character.— Leaves very narrow, glaucous, erect. Flowers stigma widely trifid. Ovules numerous. 

Description, &c. — This showy flower, unlike most others of its colour, is remarkable for its fragrance, which 
has been compared to that of frankincense. The plant, Mr. Herbert observes, increases so rapidly by ofisets and 
splitting the main bulb, that it is difficult to keep bulbs of a size to flower. It grows very vigorously, and flowers 
in June or J'uly, in a border of which the soil is much warmed by contact with the wall of a stove. In the oj)en 
garden it flourishes if taken up and kept dry in winter, but the bulbs seem liable to canker in peat. Mr. Herbert 
adds that the plant has very much the constitution of the tender Narcissi, and likes a fertile loam. It thrives 
in the open border during summer ; but except where the ground is heated by a flue, or by the heat emanating 
from a stove, the bulbs, if not killed by frost during winter, are injured by excess of moisture. They should be 
taken up in autumn without destroying the fibres, and placed in a pot of sufficient size to allow them to be covered 
with dry sandy soil. “ They may then he set in any dry warm situatibn till April, when, however dry they may 
be, they will begin to sprout. All offsets should then bo taken off, and they may be set either in pots or in a 
sunny border." {Herb. Amaryll.y p. 192.) The species was introduced in 1821, and bulbs of it maj*^ be procured 
at Carter's and other seed-shops. 


GENUS XXXI. 

URCEOLINA, fV. Herb. THE URCEOLINA. 

Lin. Syet. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Bulb roundiah; leaves petiolated, broad- limb ventricoso ; aathers incumbent, style Btroigbi, stigma obtuse. Seeds 

oval, testival ; germen ovate, three-furrowed; peduncles curved j flowers numerous, small. W. Herb. 
pcDdulous ; tube straight, slender, cylindrical, enlarged at the mouth ; 

Description, &c. — There is only one species. The name Urceolina signifies a small pitcher, and alludes to 
the shape of the germen. 
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1.— UliCEOLlNA PENDULA, W, Herb. THE PENDULOUS URCEOLINA. 

SvNoNVMFH. — U. fulva, IP. //cr6. ,* (^ollania urccolata, ii. ,* cles uliortcr than the spathe. Filaments longer than the limb, the 

fh iiiuin urreolata, Jtuiz cl Pav. upper sepalines elongated ; stigma small ; anthers short, and a third 

En(;iiavingh. — H erb. Anisiryll. t. h, from a dried sjKscimen. part affixed. 

It: CiiAHACTKii. — Umbel of 5—9 flowers with curved jHtdun- 

llESCRiPTioN, &c. — This flowered with Mr. Herbert in June 1838, having been kept dry in the green- 

house during the previous winter. It is a native of tlic Peruvian Andes, where it was found in steep broken 
ground. In England it likes a strong rich loam, and a shady situation ; as the leaves wither if exposed to a hot 
sun. In its native liabitat, it grows in thick woods completely impervious to the sun. “ The bulbs increase by 
otVsets, of which the loaf pusluis up at some distance from the parent.*’ The species may be grown in the open 
border during summer , but when this is the case, it must he taken up in autumn, and kept hot and dry during 
wint(ir. The flowers are yellow tinged with rod, and with a bright green edge, like those of some kinds of 
Abtrnnmeria. Tlio hjx^cIcs was introduced about 1835, and it is still rare. 


(lENUS XXXII. 

STENOMESSON, IK. Ilrrh, THE STENOMESSON. 


Lin.SyHl, IIEXANDIUA MONOGYNIA. 


Gknfkic; CnAUAnicR. — Rulb louiKlUb, neck Ncry narrow; leaves at 
fiihl eoinpreSKi’d at tlie marnin. Umbel 2— b' or more flowered, pe- 
dunrr.lated ; ti.be eoiislricted in tlie middle, wider upwards, a little 
(Mirvi'd ; liinl) sliort ; filaments straight, connected by a membrane : 


anthers short, incumbent ; style Btraigbt, before maturity eloping ; 
Btigina dilated ; cai>&ulc broad-ovate, 3 -furrowed, 3-lobed, S-eclled ; 
seeds black, obliquely oblong. W. JJerb, 


Description, iS:(b — This genus was detached from Pancratium by Mr. Herbert, and named Stenoirrmgm on 
r*ecount of the namiwiiess of the tube in the middle, and its dilatation both above and below. The name given to 
the genus by Mr. K(t, Clm/slphiala^ signifying the golden hour-glass, alludes to the same peculiarity ; the species 
are natives of Peru, and rather tender in this country. 


].— STENOMESSON FLAVUM, W, Herb. THE YELLOW STENOMESSON. 

Synonymfs. — P nnrratiuin flavum, Ituiz ct Pav. ; Cbrvsipbiula SpKCiFic Character.— Pciianth golden ; teeth of the cup straight, 
flavii, Kcr. irregular; filaments a little, and style much longer than the limb. 

Knouavinus. — H ot. Mag. t. 26-11 ; Bot. Reg. t. 778. IF. Herb, 

Desciuption, — A native of sandy hills in Peru, introduced about 1820, by our kind, and much -respected 
friend, Mr. Lambert, in whose collection at Boy ton it flowered for the first time in 1824. It is properly a stove- 
plant ; but in warm situations it may sometimes be kept in a greenhouse. 


2.— STENOMESSON CUIIVIDENTATUM, IF. Herb. THE CURVED-TOOTHED STENOMESSON. 

SvNoNYMF. — Sjdia-rotile iK'ruviana, 7Vfr/. Specific Character — Pcriantli golden, slender, teeth of the cup 

l^’.NGRAViNcs. — Bot. Mag. t. 2810, and our fig. 3 in Plate 3G. long, bifid, recurved ; style and filamonta equal, longer than the limb; 

flowers 2 — 7. W. Herb. 

Description, &rc. — This species “ likes a sandy soil, shade and plenty of moisture in summer ; ** with 
‘ complete rest in winter. It flowers before tlie leaves rise.” 

STENOMESSON CROCEUM, Domberg ; PANCRATIUM CROCEUM, Red.; Bot. Mag. t. 3616. 

Isa beautiful plant ; introduced in 1836 from Lima, and requiring a stove ifn England. 
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GENUS xxxm. 

EUCROSIA, Ker. THE EUCROSIA. 

Lin, St/ftt. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — B ulb round ; leaves wide, petiolatcd ; scape above, shovel-formed and prolonji^ed below ; filaments long, recurved ; 
tapering ; umbel 4 or more flowered ; germen erect ; ovules oblong, aotlierH attached at one-third from the top, j)cndulous ; style at first 

heaped in two rows, alternating, attached at the inner angle of the coll sloped dow'u, afterwanls recurved ; stigma obtuse, dilated, downy, 

tube oblique, abbreviated underneath ; limb comj)res8ed, recurved Fruit not seen, but capsule evidently ovale, 3-furrowod. Herb. 
segments alternately alike; cup declined, abbreviated and rostrate 

Description, &c. — There is only one species of this genus the name of which is said to mean well-fringed,” 
but it is difficult to discover how it applies. 

1.— EUCROSIA BICOLOR, Ker, THE TWO-COLOURED EUCROSIA. 

Enkiiavings. — H ot. Reg. t. 207 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2490 : and onr fig. 5 in Plate 36. Specific Ciiahacteu. — L eaves broad and long, 

following the flower. Umbel 4-flowercd. 

Description, &c. — This very curious plant is stated in Sweet's llortus Britnnnicus to be a native of Cape 
Horn ; but Mr. Herbert doubts this assertion, as some plants of it kept by Mr. Lee of the Hammersmith 
Nursery in a cold frame were killed by frost. Mr. Herbert has himself kejit it in “ a very dry part of tlie gr(*on- 
liousc without water in the winter. In summer it is thirsty and requires shade, having much the same habit as 
Urceolim. It thrives in a pretty strong alluvial soil.” {Herh. Amar^ll. p. 201.) This plant was introduced 
by Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, in 1816, and it flowered with him the following year about the end of May, in a 
garden -pit. He continued to keep his bulbs in a cold frame till they were all killed in the severe winter of 1819. 


GENUS XXXIV. 

CALOSTEMMA, B. Br. THE CALOSTEMMA. 

Lm. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Bulb ovate; leaves linear-lorate ; umbel filaments short, erect ; anthers small, erect, attached near tlm base; 
many-flowered, pedunculated ; germen by defect 1 -celled ; ovules 2-3; stylo attenuated; stigma simple, small; seeds 1-2, green, fleshy, 
tube cylindrical ; limb funnel-shaped ; crown often irregularly slit ; flattened on one side by contact. W . Herb. 

Description, c^c. These very pretty plants are natives of Australia, whence both species were imported in 

1817. The name of Calostemma signifies “ a beautiful crown ” and it was given to the genus by Dr. Brown, in 
allusion to the beautiful crowns of flowers which each umbel seemed to form. They appear nearly hardy, but 
they require abundance of water to make them flower. 

1.— CALOSTEMMA PURPUREUM, R, Br, THE PURPLE CALOSTEMMA. 

SvNONYMK.— Paucratium Macquaria, llwrt. Specific Chaiucter. — Umbel many-flowered ; leaves not appearing 

Engravings. Bot. Mag. t. 2100 ; Bot. Reg. t. 422 ; and 4, till after the flowers ; crown toothed with triangular teeth, and deeply 

in Plato 36. 

Description, &c.— This very pretty plant was first discovered by Dr. Brown on the south-west side of New 
Holland, near the head of Spencer's Gulf ; and it was described by him in his Prodromus. It was not, however, 
introduced till it was re-discovered by the expedition sent from Port Jackson in 1 81 6, to explore the country to 
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th(3 south-west, when it was found beyond the Blue Mountains. It is very nearly hardy in England, and only 
requires a slight protection from severe frosts. In spring it should be kept rather moist, and it flowers best in a 
pot, set half-way up in water. Its time of flowering is July. 

2.— CALOSTEMMA LUTEUM, Jt. Br, THE YELLOW CALOSTEMMA. 

Engravings. — Dot. Mag. t. 2101 ; Bot. Reg. t. 421. 

SpRciric Character.— Loaves appearing with the flowers ; crown-toothed with small indentations, and not slit. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant, with golden yellow flowers, stained with six rich crimson spots 
at the base of the cup. It was discovered and sent to England at the same time as the preceding species, and 
the culture is exactly the same of both. 

d.— CALOSTEMMA ALBUM, i2. 2?r. THE WHITE CALOSTEMMA. 

Specific Chakactkii. — Teeth of the cup linear cmarginatc. IV. Herb. 

Description, &c. — The difierence between the three species is so slight that they will probably prove to be 
only varieties. The contrast of white, purple, and yellow has a good effect when they are grown in the same 
bed, or in pots kept near together. 


GENUS XXXV. 

EUIIYCLES, Sial. THE EURYCLES. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

fiBSNERic Character.— L iml) stniight ; filaments erect ; anthers erect; disBcpimonts imperfect; ovules protruding the embryo. W. Herb. 

Description, &c. — Great confusion appears to exist respecting this genus. Mr. Herbert named it Proiphys, 
and no less than throe derivations are given for the name of Eurycles, by which it was designated by 
Mr. Salisbury ; one of those is, that it is from two Greek words, signifying a broad leaf; another that it is a 
mythological name ; and the third, that it is from the Greek words eurm^ broad, and kleio^ to close up ; in 
allusion to the dilated state of the stamens, which close up, as it were, the opening of the tube of the perianth. 
In Sweet’s Ilortiis Britamiicus also, the names of four species are given, while Mr. Herbert describes only two, 
on(i of which is hardy, and the other tender. The latter, E. amhoinense, is a native of the East Indies, and will not 
live in England without a stove ; this species of Mr. Herbert includes the two kinds, called by Sweet, E. coronata 
and E. riuda. The other species, which Mr. Herbert calls E. australasicum^ includes the E. alata and E. Cunning- 
hamii of Sweet. All the kinds have the curious property of the seeds germinating in the capsule, and oven pro- 
ducing small bulbs there, which protrude themselves as soon as the capsule becomes sufficiently ripe to burst. 

1.— EURYCLES CUNNINGHAMII, Lindl. MR. CUNNINGHAM'S EURYCLES. 

SyNONYMEs.— E. auHtnilasica, W, Herb.; E. alatu, ; Ca- Specific Character,— -LeavoB narrow ; cup of the poriantb split to 
loRtemma Cunningltaniii, llort. ; Pancratium nustralasicum, Ker. the base. 

Engravings.— Bot. Rog. t. 7 1 5f and 1506 ; and our Jig, 2, in PI, 36« 

Description, &c. — A rather handsome species, with broad, dark green leaves, and white flowers. It is a 
native of New South Wales, whence bulbs were first sent here by Mr. Cunningham, in 1821. It flowers freely 
in March and April, if grown in sandy loam and kept in a greenhouse ; but the flowers are so much larger when 
it is kept in a stove, that it has been described and figured as a different species. 
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GENUS XXXVI. 

PANCRATIUM, Lin. THE SEA DAFFODIL. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Bulb ovate or roundisb ; perianth with a cylindrical tube and patent limb ; filaments stiff and conniving ; anthers short, 

sub-erectly incumbent. W. Herb. 

Description, &c.^A11 the species of this genus have white or whitish-green flowers, and they arc all 
fragrant. P. maritimum is often confused with P. carolinlanum^ which is probably a variety of it, and 
with P. Ulyricum^ from which it is quite distinct. Tho latter is the kind usually sold in the seed-shops as 
P. maritimum. The East and West Indian kinds are omitted in the following pages, as they will not live in this 
country without a stove. All the Pancratiums have the cup conspicuous, and toothed more or less deeply, with 
the anthers attached to it, being divided from each other by two teeth. Tho common and American kinds retain 
their leaves during winter ; but in all the others the leaves are deciduous. The name of Pancratium signifies all 
strength, in allusion to the great use which the ancients arc supposed to have made of this plant in medicine. 


SECTION L— FLOWERS SUBSESSILE; LEAVES PERSISTENT. 

1.— PANCRATIUM MARITIMUM, Lin. THE COMMON SEA DAFFODIL. 

Synonyme. — Hemerocallis valentina, Clns. Specific Ciiaiucter. — Limb with tho Bcgincnts p.irtly attached to 

Engravinus. — Bot. Reg. t. 161 ; and our jig. 2. in Plate 37. tho cup, and partly refloxod ; cup cylindrical, with short teeth ; flowom 

fugacious ; leaves acute, glaucous, and sheathing at the base. 

Description, &c. — Every one who has visited the south of France and Italy must have noticed the fragrant 
flowers of the Sea Dafibdil, which are so abundant on the sands of the sca-shorc. This plant is common, indeed, 
all along tho shores of tho Mediterranean ,* and its glaucous leaves and white flowers make it look almost as 
though it had sprung from the foaming waves, and still retained their colours. It was introduced into England 
before the time of Gerard, who lived in tho reign of Elizabeth ; and consequently it has been in cultivation in 
British gardens for nearly throe centuries. It is not, however, by any means easy to manage ; as tho open beach 
on which it grows naturally, is exposed at the same time to the burning rays of the sun, and the cold winds from the 
Mediterranean. Thus, though the bulb requires excessive heat, the flower-buds will not form without abundance 
of fresh, cool air, and the leaves flag and even wither if exposed to the heated atmosphere of a stove. A flued 
border in an open, airy situation would probably be most suitable to it ; at any rate, it must be planted in tho 
open ground in spring, and suflFerod to remain there till the flower-buds have formed. This species is rarely to be 
met with, as the large bulb sold under the name of P. maritimum in the seed-shops is generally P. illyrkum. 
Tlie true sea daffodil is very difficult to propagate in this country, as it very seldom produces offsets ; and plants 
raised from its seeds are many years before they flower. 

Y 
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2.— PANCRATIUM 

SriHNiriK — P. maritiaitta, Punk 
EmtiriKe.— Bot Rff;. «. 927 . 


CAROLINIANUM, Lin. THE CAROLINA PANCRATIUM. 




I .h«. .h. c„p; cup <aup.„„j.^ 

/ »he»tbing, »nd mdcrud hu au(e than thou of P. maritiwum. ^ 


DESCRIPT10^^, &C. — This Pancratium is a native of Georgia and Carolina, and it will probably prove only a 
variety of P. rmritimumo It was introduced before 1739, and will not flower in England after tho first year 
without artificial heat. This plant differs in habit from the common sea daffodil, as it is more easily flowered, 
and produces abundance of offsets. The appearance is also somewhat different, as the utnheh are much longer, 
and the flowers have more green in them. The bulb should be planted in a warm, dry, sandy bank, and protected 
during winter. Catesby states that he found the Carolinian Pancratium growing in moist, boggy earth ; but 
Mr. Herbert informs us that the plant Catesby has figured is not a Pancratium but “ a very bad representation 
of Hymmocallu rotata^* which docs grow in moist places. All the Pancratiums, on the contrary, like a hot, 
sandy soil, and their fibres are apt to rot if over>watored. 


SECTION II.- FLOWERS PEDUNCULATED; LEAVES DECIDUOUS. 

PANCRATIUM ILLYRICUM, Lin, THE ILLYRIAN SEA DAFFODIL. 

SvNONYMKs. — raiiciiitium Htcllarc, Salis. ; Narci»HUB mariuus, j Specific Ciiaract.kr. — P criiinth lunnel-shapcd ; limb spreading; 
Grrard ; TTalmyra lUvrifi., Salin, cup very short, deeply cut ; leaves bioad-lorate, Bomewhat fleshy. 

Engraving — Bot. Mag. t. 718. 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, with large umbels of white, star-like flowers, which are yellow inside, 
and so unlike those of the other species of the genus as not to stJcm to belong to them. The bulbs are large, and 
elongated in tho shape of an oil-flask. The flowers are very fragrant, and tlie plant frequently ripens its black, 
shining seeds, which arc conspicuous from their raised white raphe. The bulb should be planted in the open 
ground, in a loose sandy soil, in front of a southern wall ; and it should not be removed oftencr than once in three 
or four years. Tho seeds vegetate easily ; but as the seedlings are several years before they flower, the plants in 
British gardens are mostly from bulbs imported from Holland with the hyacinths. The species is a native of 
(Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, and it is about as hardy as the common Crown Imperial. In fact, it is seldom 
killed, except by excessive wet. It has been in cultivation in England since the time of Charles I. 


4.— PANCRATIUM CANARIENSE, JTer. THE CANARY SEA DAFFODIL. 

Engraving.— Bot, Reg. t. 174. limb spreading : cup short, toothed with shallow teeth ; leaves glaucous, 

Specific Character. — Perianth fniinel-shapod ; sogmonts of the loiute-lanceolate. 

Description, &c.— —A very pretty plant, with rather small white flowers, which have a shorter cup than 
those of P. maritimumy though longer tlian those of P. illyricum. It is a native of the Great Canary, whence 
it was introduced in 1815 Its culture and degree of hardiness resemble those of P. illyricum. 
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GENUS XXXVII. 

HYMENOCALLIS, Salisbury. THE HYMENOCALLIS. 

Lin. SysL HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Limb reflex ; tube straight; filaments erect, a little conniving ; anthers long, attached at a point below the middle 

vemtilo, pendulous ; seeds large, oblong. W. Herb. 

Description, &c.— The plants belonging to this genus are easily distinguished from all the species of 
Pancratium., by the membrane which unites the long segments of the limb, and which gives its name to the genus, 
Hymenocallis signifying beautiful membrane. Most of the species require a stove ; but one is quite hardy, and 
another nearly so— both being natives of North America. All the species are very much alike, and not easily to 
be distinguished by a common observer. 


1.— HYMENOCALLIS ADNATA, W. Herb. 

Synonyme. — Pancratium litorale, Jacq. 

Specific Character. — Segments adhering to the base of the cup. 
Varieties. — These are numerous, but they differ very little from each 
oibcr. The following arc described by Mr. Herbert, 

H. a. 2 Driandrina, W. Herb. ; P. littorale j3, Bot, Mag, t. 82.'> ; 

P. Mc.\icaimm, Hart, Tube rather shorter than tbo segments. 

11, a. 3 distycha, W. Herb.; P. distyclium, Bot. Mag. t. 187U. 
Segments and tube nearly equal. Leaves rather broader, and strongly 
nerved. 


THE ADHERING HYMENOCALLIS. 

II. a. 4 acutifolia, JV. Herb. ; 11. litoralis 5, Bot, Mag. t. 2621, 
and our Jig. 3 in Plate 37 ; Panrrathim Mexicaniim, Bot. Beg. t. 
.040; P. aeuti folium, iSVL Segments shorter than the tube. Leaves 
narrow, acute, erect. Style not protruding, and much shorter than the 
stamens; cup denticulated. 

H. a. 5 Sta])lesiana, fV. Herb. Segments mueb longer than the 
tube. Clip deeidy toothed, with staminiforous teeth. Leaves erect, 
broad, ebannelled, attenuated at the base. 


Description, kc . — All the varieties of this species, Mr. Herbert tolls us, “ arc much hardier than the rest of 
the genus, and are decidedly aquatic or swamp plants.” The species, though evidently tlic same Jis that which 
Jacquin says he found near Carthagena, lat. ID*, Mr. Herbert found quite hardy. He says, “ I purchased the plant 
twenty years ago at the Hammersmith Nursery, under the name of Pancraiium Mexicannm., and Mr. Kennedy 
assorted it to bo from Mexico ; and Mr. Loddiges has lately imported many bulbs which aj)pear to be similar, 
direct from Mexico. It is so hardy that an offset which I set against the front wall of the stove about fourteen 
years ago grew vigorously there, and although the snow lay upon it some weeks the first winter, its leaves were 
not killed quite to the ground, and it grow into a tuft with many offsets, and flowers most numerous.” Mr. 
Herbert also mentions that it will grow vigorously in a cistern of water, and that he has had sixteen flowers on 
one scape. “ Var. 2 and 3,” he adds, ‘‘ are only distinguished by a little difference of the tube, which in both is 
shorter than in the first. Var. 4 has the leaves narrower and less erect than the others. It was sent to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone direct from Mexico, and is such a decided acquatic, that I have a seedling plant of it now in 
flower in a cistern, where it has been submerged for a few weeks after it sprouted from the seed some years 
ago. It a hardy greenhouse plant, but a little warmth promotes its flowering.” This variety is the one figured 
in our Plate 37, under the name of Hymmocallw litoralis. Mr. Herbert continues : “ Var. 5 was sent to Mr. 
Tate, of Sloane-street, by Mr. Staples, from Mexico. It is remarkable from the number of offsets it produces, 
which rather impede its flowering. It is the hardiest of all the varieties, and having been placed about half a 
yard from the wall of the stove in front of some bulbs of the species, it has grown with such luxuriance as almost 
to overpower them, forming a very thick and increasing tuft of loaves about two feet high. Some bulbs of 
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which were placed in 1835 in a border in the middle of the garden, and covered with a few leaves in the winter 
have survived, but seem to want frequent watering ; a few bulbs in a pot, set on a step in a pond, are growing 
vigorously. This variety has flowered and ripened seeds out of doors in front of the stove.*' All these plants are 
well deserving of cultivation, from their great beauty and singularity. The species was introduced in 1758 ; H. 
tf. 2 Driandrina in 1782 ; H, a. 3 distijcha in 1812 ; H,a.i acutifolia in 1824 ; and H» a. 5 Stapleaiana in 1826. 


2.-HyMENOCALLlS ROTATA, W. Herb. THE WHEEL-LIKE HYMENOCALLIS. 

SvNONYMEa. — H. r. 1 quadriflora, W. Herb. ; Pancratium rotatum, 2 — 4-flowcrcd, with a widely spreading cup. 

Ker ; P. Carolinianuin, Cateshy ; lamutic Knightii, Kn. et IVest. Varietiks. — TI. r. 2 dUciformis, W. Herb. ; Pancratium Mexiea> 

ENGRAviNCiH.^Bot. Mag. t. 827 ; Bot. Cab. t. Ill ; Floral Cabinet, num, Lin.; P. rotatum a, Bot. Mag. 1. 1082 ; P. disciformo, Redout^ 
▼ol. 2, p. 51. Liliaceesy t. 155. Two-flowored, all the parts smaller; cup less 

SpKcirie Character. — LeaTCB subcrcct, subspatulate. Scape rotate. 

Description, &c. — Both these plants are natives of swamps in North America ; the species is found in 
Virginia, whence it was introduced in 1803, and the variety is a native of Florida ; but both require protection 
in this country. The culture of both is difficult ; as “ the young rising leaves of both, in a stove or greenhouse, 
perish if a drop of water lodges among them." This injury was not, however, so perceptible when the pot in 
which the plant grew was sot in a i)an of water. They were tried out of doors, but only lived two years, and 
then died without having flowered. 


GENUS XXXVIII. 

ISMENE, Salis. THE ISMENE. 

lAn. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Filamenti dofloxcdly conniving; nviilog | lanceolate; tube curved, cylindrical; cup large; stigma obtuse; 
erect ; seeds fleshy, green, round ; bulb ovate ; leaves deciduous, linear- ! anther attached scarcely below the middle. W, Herb. 

Description, &c. — The very handsome flowers which belong to this genus bear a considerable resemblance 
to those of the dafibdil ; they are very handsome, and of comparatively easy culture. Tlie genus was separated 
from Poncratium by Mr. Salisbury, and it was named, for what reason it is difficult to define, after Ismene, the 
daughter of QEdipus and Jocasta. The species are all natives of Peru, and if taken up in winter, like tulips, they 
may all be flowered in the open ground. The great points to be attended to are growing the plants in pure sand, 
and taking up the bulbs in winter. 

I —ISMENE AMANCAES, W. Herb. THE PERUVIAN AMANCAES. 

Symonymes. — Pancratium Amancaos, Ker; Narcissus Amancaos, Specific CHAHACTER^Leaves acute, sheathing cylindrically ; germen 
Ruia et Pavony the Golden Pancratium. sessile : tube green, furrowed, equal to the limb ; limb yellow ; cup 

£MaiuYiNos.->Bot. Mag. 1224 ; and our fig. \, in Plate 37. nearly as long, yellow, with six green stripes, and bifid jagged intervals. 

r. Herb. 

Description, &c.— T his is the celebrated Amancaes of the Peruvians, in honour of which they hold every 
year a kind of religious ceremony ; in which holy images are strangely mixed up with scenes of dancing and 
feasting. On the 24th of June the inhabitants of Lima sally forth on horseback, in carriages, and on foot, and 
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passing tbrougli the Almeda, or common promenade, they proceed to some hills about two miles from the city, 
which, though usually bare of vegetation, are then yellow with the flowers of the Amancaes. On the sandy or 
volcanic soil of these hills innumerable booths are erected ; and here the visitors take refreshment after walking 
to and fro, and decorating themselves and their horses with the flowers of the Amancaes, The amusements of the 
day consist principally of music and dancing, and these are strangely mixed up with religious ceremonies, till in 
the evening, the crowds return to the city, so laden with flowers, as to look, in the light of the sotting sun, like a 
stream of molten gold. 

The Amancaes was first brought to England in 1804, and it was for some years kept in a hothouse. 
Mr, Herbert, however, finds that by giving the plants absolute rest during winter, and growing them in a light 
sandy soil, they may be made to flower in the open border. When ho plants the bulbs, which he docs in 
April or May, he has a large potful of earth taken out of the border, and the hole filled with pure white 
sand for each bulb ; very little water should be given ; and thus treated, if the season be not too wet, the plants 
will flower in July. If they arc wished to flower earlier, the bulbs must be planted in a very sandy compost, 
without peat, in a pot, which must bo set in a stove, and moderately watered every day. The flower-buds will 
appear immediately ; but the plant should be removed to the greenhouse before they expand, or they will wither 
rapidly. The hybrid Mr. Herbert raised between this species and /. Calathina^ which is very vigorous, may be 
forced in the same manner. The seed of this species “is large and round, and vegetates immediately in a 
remarkable manner, forming a bulb as big as itself, and sometimes bigger, far under ground, without pushing any 
leaf. As soon as the seed rots, the young bulb must be left without water till the following spring. A person 
unaware of the peculiarity of this genus and Choretis^ when he found the seed rotten would be likely to throw away 
the earth, without suspecting the formation of the bulb near the bottom of the pot. Mr. Herbert also mentions that 
seedlings of the Amancaes if grown in loam will probably be twenty years before they flower, but if grown in 
pure white sand, or very sandy compost, they will generally flower the third year. He adds, that ono of his 
hybrid seedlings had five leaves and was two feet high the second year. This hybrid (/. A, 2. sulpkurea^ Bot. 
Reg. t. 1665) was raised “ from a seed of /. Amancaes 'which had been fertilised by the pollen of /. Calathina ; 
and it unites curiously the qualities of both parents. The flower is as large as that of Calathina^ but the shape is 
that of Amancaes^ and the colour is a pale yellow, or lemon colour. The scent is very powerful ; and though not 
so delightfully fragrant as that of Calathina^ it is not so disagreeable as that of Amancaes, 

Both the species and the hybrid require absolute rest in winter, and if kept in pots during that season, they 
should have no water from the time tho leaves decay till May. 

2.— ISMENE CALATHINA, W, Herb, THE CUPPED ISMENE. 

Synonymes. Pancratium calathiforme, Red,} P. calathinum, Specific Chaiucter, — Leaves blunter than those of I. Amanaics, 
Ker ; Chalice-crowncd Sea Daffodil ; Basket-flowered Isuiene, sheathing cyliiidrically ; germen sessile ; cup with large bifid, jagged 

EMORAViNns.— Dot. Reg. t. 215 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2685. lobes. TV, Herb, 

Desceiption, &c.—- a very handsome species, •with large, pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. It is 
wud to be a native of Bnenos Ayres, and it was introduced in 1816. Its culture is tho same as that of 
t. Amancaet, but it is a more vigorous plant, and not so particular as to soil, as it •will grow in any light soil 
oither in pots or m the open ground. « I. Calathina,” says Mr. Herbert, " thrives vigorously out of doors in a 
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border of sand and peat mixed ; and flowers in July and August, if the bulbs are planted out in April and taken 
up whoD the leaves decay in October or November. The soil being loose and light, it is easy t.) avoid breaking 
their strong fleshy fibres, which should not be injured. The bulbs so taken up should be put all together in a 
Ifirgc pot, or a small tub, according to their number and size, and some light soil being poured over them, they 
should bo placed at the back of a greenhouse, or in any shed where they will be preserved from the frost, and 
must have no water.” This species was introduced in and it was for many years supposed to be a 

stove plant. 

ISMENE NUTANS, r. Herb. THE NAKED ISMENE. 

SvNONYMEs.— Pancratium Calathinum, Ker ; Wliitc Bttuil Pan- Specific Cuakactbr. — Loaves erect, rather spatulate, scarcely va- 
cratium. ginating ; flowers three or more ; germen sessile ; tube green, shorter 

Enoravuio.— B et. Mag. t. 1S61. di«n ‘he >>“•> i c“P white, dontotc, jagged. W. Herb. 

Description, &c.— T his species is often confounded with I. Calathina, but it is easily distinguished by its 
jagged cup. It is said to be a native of Brazil ; but Mr. Herbert thinks some bulbs sent by Mr. Fraser “ from 
East Florida, which were soon lost by planting them in peat, and watering them when at rest, appeared to be 
this plant.” It was introduced by Lady Hume in 1796, and flowered for the first time at Wonnleybnry, but it 
appears now to be lost. The culture should be the same as that of I. Calathina. 

4— ISMENE PEDIINCULATA, IF. Herb. THE STALKED IDMENE. 

Knohavino. — H erb. Amuryll. t. 2. | 'white, with green stripess having bifid, jagged lobes; style equal to the 

Sdkcifjc Character. — L ciivcs more acute and not sheathing so high limb. WT. Herb, abridged, 

tlioM* of Amauoaes ; scajic pedniic.nlatod ; flower greenish ; cup 

DicaSCkiption, &c. — A handsome sjiecies, with greenisb-wliitc flowens, which is hardier than any of the other 
kinds, “ vegetate.s in a lower temperature, and flags sooner in liot weather.” It is a native of Peru. 

5.— ISMENE MACLEANA, Herb, MR. M‘LEAN*S ISMENE. 

Knhiiatino. — B ot. Mug. t, yellowish, Btrii.,.d with green ; limb and style longer than the cup; 

8i*ecific Character. — Germeu on a short peduncle; perianth flower fnigraut ; leaves green. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome and fragrant species, introduced from Lima in 1838. It is nearly 
allied to I , pedunculata,, but it is much more tender than that sjieeics. 

0.— ISMENE VIRESCENS, Lindl, THE GREENISH ISMENE. 

Engraving. — B ot. Reg. 1841, t. 12. sr^pc two-flowered; cup lobed, and the margin fringed with short 

Specific Cuahacter. — T^ eaves erect, acute, slioathingat the base ; teeth. 

Description, &e. — This species is very nearly allied to I , pedunculata^ ‘‘ but the tube is longer, there are no 
green stripes on the coronet, and the leaves do not appear less sheathing at the base than in I, Amancaes,** It is 
a native of Cusco, whence it was introduced in 1840. The flowers are of greenish white, and fragrant ; and they 
are produced from June to August. The species appears to require a greenhouse, and it is grown in a light 
sandy loam. Like all the species, it should be kept dry during winter. As it produces numerous ofisets, it will 
probably soon become common in collections. 
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GENUS XXXIX. 

NARCISSUS, Lin. THE NARCISSUS. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OifARACTER. — Perianth tubed ; cup including the fikmcntB ; sepalino ribs, the indonturo of each lobe opposite the petaline. Style 

Rcpalinc filaments prolonged ; sepals wider than the petals ; scape hollow mostly tripartiblc, sometimes by accident in semi-double or degenerated 

upwards, more or less filled up below ; peduncles solid, unequal. The double flowers tripartite ; ovules in from two to four rows, which are 

principal fissures of the crown when it is three-lobcd opposite the mostly imperfect and confused ; seeds with a black shell. W. Herb. 

Description, &c. — ^T hesc beautiful flowers, some of which are so well known, and all of which are so worthy 
of being admired, have excited much attention in the botanical world from the arrangements that have been 
made of them, first by Mr. Salisbury, afterwards by Mr. Haworth, and lastly by Mr. Herbert. As Mr. Salisbury 
only published the names of his genera, without any definitions, it is needless to say more of them here ; but as 
Mr. Haworth's genera have been adopted by some botanists, and their names have been retained as sectional 
divisions by others, it may be advisable here to give a short account of his system. In Mr. Haworth’s Mono- 
graph, the old genus Narcissus is divided into the following sixteen genera : — 

I. Ajax. (See our I in Plate 38.) Corona lobed, crenated, or serrated, about the length of the 
segments ; stamens erect ; leaves ensiform or lorate. This division includes all the kinds with a long cylindrical 
cup, like the common Daffodil. 

II. Diomedes. (See our Ji^. 2 in Plate 38.) Tube of corolla clavately cylindrical; corona large; 
stamens straight. 

III. CoRBULARiA. (See our 3 in Plate 38.) Segments of corolla small, usually shorter than the truncate 
corona ; leaves filiform, channelled, green ; stamens ascending. Tliis division includes all the kinds of Hoop- 
petticoat Narcissus. 

IV. Queltia. (Sec our 4 in Plate 38.) Spathe l-flowered ; corolla drooping ; segments longer than 
the corona ; corona cainpanulate, curled, a little lobed ; stamens erect. The flower commonly called Butter-and- 
Eggs belongs to this division. 

V. Tros. (See onv Jig. 5 in Plate 38.) Spathe 1 — ^2-flowered ; corona rather plicatcly crenulated, twice 
as long as the segments ; stamens erect. 

VI. Illus. (See our Jig. 6 in Plate 38.) Spathe 2 — 4-flowered ; corolla drooping ; corona entire, much 
shorter than the segments ; stamens inclosed, very unequal, three long, and three short, erect ; leaves rushy, 
channelled. These are very elegant flowers. 

VII. Assaracus. Spathe 2-flowered; corolla drooping; segments somewhat reflexed; corona somewhat 
undulated, equal to or longer than the segments ; stamens inclosed, erect, three long, and three short ; leaves flat. 

VIII, OiLEtrs, Spathe Dflowered ; segments of corolla spreading ; corona longer than, or length of, segments, 
entire ; leaves lorate. 

IX. Jon QUILL a. (See our Jig. 7 in Plate 38.) Spathe 2 — 6-flowered; corolla stellately spreading ; corona 
small, erosely crenulated ; scape compressed ; leaves semiterete, rushy. This division includes all the Jonquils. 

X. Helena. (See our Jig, 8 in Plate 38.) Spathe 1 — 3-flowered ; segments of corolla stellately spreading, 
much shorter than the tube ; stamens erect, unequal. 
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XI. ScHiZANTHES. Spathe 3— 4-flowered ; corolla spreading ; corona semi-tripartite, spreading, nHio!i 
shorter than the segments ; scape compressed ; leaves fiat* 

XII. Ganymedes. (See our Jig, 3 in Plate 39.) Segments of corolla semi-reflexed ; corona cup-shaped, 
much shorter than the segments. 

XIII. Phylooyne. (Sec our Jig, 4 in Plate 39.) Spathe 2 — 4-fiowered ; anthers contiguous, length of 
tube ; corona usually shorter than the segments. 

XIV. IIermione. (See our Jigs, 1 and 2 in Plate 39.) Spathe 3 — 20-flowercd ; corolla stellately spreading ; 
corona small ; stamens erect, unequal ; anthers small. This is a very interesting section, from tho beauty of the 
flowers ; the Tazetta, or French Daffodil, belongs to it. 

XV. Narcissus. (Sec our ^g. f) in Plate 39.) Spathe 1— 3-flowcred ; corona small ; stamens erect, unequal ; 
corolla spreading. Tho Poet’s Narcisse is the typo of this division. 

XVI. CriLoRASTER. (See our^^. 8 in Plate 39.) Spathe 1 — 3-flowered ; corolla stellately spreading; 
corona small, entire, or C-parted, incurved ; stamens inclosed, unequal. 

Mr. Herbert rejects all the distinctions laid down by Mr. Haworth ; and though he makes six genera, for 
which he ad()])t8 some of Mr. Haworth’s names, he affixes different characters to them. Dr. Lindley, in the 
article on Narcissus in the Penny Cyclopaadia, thinks that only the genus Corbularia is sufficiently distinct to 
stand. Amid these conflicting opinions I have thought it beat to preserve the old name of Narcissus for all the 
kinds ; dividing the genus into sections according to Mr. Herbert’s genera, and giving all the different names 
under the head of synonymes. All the Narcissi are natives of Europe, and many of them are found wild in 
England. They are all quite hardy ; and when once planted should not bo removed, except when absolutely 
necessary, as they will not flower well for a year or two after being disturbed, till they have thoroughly re- 
established themsclvoM in the soil. This rule, however, does not apply to the Jonquils, which may be removed 
every yiuir. The soil should be rich and loamy. The tenderer kinds may be planted in a dry sandy soil, and 
covered with leaves during winter ; but the most tender should not be taken up (unless, as before observed, it be 
a kind of Jonquil) ; as when the bulbs are planted singly, the wet earth lying close upon them is apt to make 
tliem rot ; but when they arc left so as to form “ a tuft, the wet drains through the interstices between the bulbs. 
When they arc taken up, they should be planted again as soon as possible." {Herb, Amargll, p. 296.) When 
the bulbs arc taken up, they ought to be kept out of the ground as short a time as possible. 


SECTION I.-CORBULAIUA, OR IlOOP-PETTICOAT* 


S/i:rT. Character. — S tyk' ninl filamentB declined, rcciirvod ; anthers potaline inserted at the base ; tube funnel-shaped ; cup loixci funnel- 
short, attached at Ou; midillc, incumbent, versatile ; filaments succcs- shaped (longer than the tube) ; limb little conspicuous ; segments 
frivcly matured ; the scpalinc adhering to tho tube near the base, tho slender. W, Herb, 

Description, Ac. — This division includes all the elegant flowers known in gardens by the popular name of 
the Hoop-petticoat ; this name alluding to the shape of the corona or cup, this being much longer than the segments 
of the limb, and being distended, as tliougli drawn over a hoop. It is rather singular that even so early as the 
time of Parkinson (1629) there were as many difficulties about naming daffodils as there are at present. As it 
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b rather curious to see what opinions there were on this subject above two hundred years ago, I shall quote part 
of Parkinsons introduction to hb article on the DafiTodil ; premising that the Corbularia or Hoop-petticoat belongs 
to what he calls the Psoudo-narcissus. 

“ There hath beene great confusion among many of our modeme writers of plants, in not distinguishing the 
manifold varieties of Daffodils ; for every one almost, without consideration of kinde or forme, or other speciall 
note, giveth names so diversly one from another, that if any one shall receive from several places the catalogues of 
their names (as I have had many) as they set them down and compare one catalogue with the other, he shall 
scarce have three names in a dozen to agree together, one calling that by one name which another calleth by 
another, that very few can tell what they mean. And this their confusion in not distinguishing the name of 
Narcissus from Pseudo-narcissus, is of all others in this kind the greatest and grossest errour.” He then proceeds 
to detail the “ Classis and formes ” into which he divides the daffodils, telling us that ho does so to avoid “ that 
gulfe whereof I complaine so manie have been endrenched," 

The name of Corbularia signifies “ little basket/* The plants comprised in this division are all of dwarf 
stature and delicate growth, and they are all hardy. 

1.— NARCISSUS CANTABRICUS, Clus. THE CAMBRIDGE NARCISSUS. 

Synonymeb. — Corbularia albicans, IIaw> ; Corbularia cautabricn, Enuravimo. — F ig. 5, p. 34 of Gerard’s Herbal. 

JF. ; Trompetto Murin ; Paeudo-iiarciHsus juncifolius floro-albo. Specific Character. — Flower white or whitiBb ; brims a little 

Park, ; Pscudo-narciBsus florc-albo, Gerard, uneven. TV. Herb. 

Description, &c. — This plant is described by Parkinson as having two or three long and very green leaves, 
very like those of the common Hoop-petticoat Narcissus, but not quite so round ; “ among which riseth up a 
short stalko, seldom half a foot Jiigh, bearing at the top, out of a small shiny husk, one small white flower, 
sometime declining to a pale colour, having six small and short leaves, standing about the middle of the trunk, 
which is long, and much wider at the top than at the bottom : the small outer leaves or wings arc a little tending 
to green, and the trunk (as I said) is white or whitish, having the brims a little uneven. The seed is small, 
black, and round.** (^ParJe, PcltcuI. p. 106.) The description in Gerard is shorter, but it agrees, as well as the 
figure, with the above. The species flowers in March. It is a native of Biscay, and is found in great abundance 
among the mountain passes of the Pyrenees. It was introduced before 1506, and was common in British 
gardens for more than a century ; but it is now lost. It is, however, well deserving of re-introduction, as it is 
the only one of the Hoop-petticoat division that has white or whitish flowers. It appears to derive its name of 
the Cambridge Narcissus from its having been cultivated on a large scale, about 1588, by Master Nicolas 
Belson, sometime of King’s College in Cambridge,’* whom Gerard calls “ a man learned, and a diligent searcher 
of nature ; *' and who fancied that the distilled water of these Daffodils would cure the palsy, if the patient wore 
“ bathed and rubbed with the sayd liquor by the fire.** This species is rather more tender than the common 
Daffodils ; and this Is probably the reason it has been lost. 

2.— NARCISSUS BULBOCODIUM, Lin. THE COMMON HOOP-PETTICOAT NARCISSUS. 

Synokymes. — Corbularia Bulbocodium, W,IieTb,i C. lobulata, Variety. — N. B. 2 serotina; Corbularia ecrotinn, Haw., Brit. 

Havf, Flow. Gard. 2nd ecr. t. 164; C. B. 2 scrotina, IV. Herb. ; N. Bul- 

Specipic Character. — Margin 'waved and indented. Flowers bocodium, Bot. Mag. t. 88 ; N. turgiduB, Salts. ; Pseudo-narcisBui 
appearing in April. W, Herb, serotlnuB, Par/r. t. 107, 8. Cup undulaioly-lobed, 

Description, &c. — The Common Hoop-petticoat Narcissus is so common in gardens as scarcely to need 
description. It is an elegant plant, with very slender leaves and bright yellow flowers. Like the former plant, 
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it is a native of the Pyrenees ; but it is also found wild in Portugal. It is the hardiest of all the kinds of this 
section, and it grows freely in the gardens near London, without taking up for several years. It was, however, 
killed in many places by the severe winter of 1837-8* The exact year of its introduction is not known, but it was 
before 1620, and after 1597, as it is not mentioned by Gerard. It should be grown in a light loamy soil, and 
sheltered situation ; and it succeeds and looks very well in pots. Its flowers do not appear till May, being a 
month or six weeks after those of most of the other kinds of Narcissus. Parkinson says of these kinds of 
Narcissus, “ The French and Low Country men do call them Trompettes^ that is, trumpets, from the form of 
the trunke.” 


3..— NARCISSUS CONSPICTJUS, D. Dm. THE CONSPICUOUS NARCISSUS. 

SvNoNYMEs. — Corbularia conspicua, JIaw. ; C. c. var. jjrinrfips, Engravings — Parb. Parad. p. 107, //y. 6; Swt. Brit. Flow. 

fV. Herh. ; Rliowy Iloop-potticmt Narcissus; Pseudo-narcissua Gard. 2nd. scr. t. 326 ; and ourX< 7 . 3, in Plate 38. 

j (I nrifoli us 111 tea, ; Narcissus moritanus jundfolius floro-fiiubri- Specific CiiAnACTKR. — Cup plicate, margin repaud ; style longer; 
ntii, leaves erect. IV. Herb. 

I Variety. — N. c. 2 minor; C. c. var. minor. W, Herb. 

Description, &c. — This species is distinguished from the common Hoop- petticoat Narcissus by its erect 
leaves, which arc generally shorter than the flower-stalk ; its plaited and crenulated cup ; and its projecting 
stigma. It is a native of the P 3 rrences, whence it was introduced before 1560. It should be grown in light 
loamy soil ; and it should bo slightly protected during severe frosts. It flowers in May. 


4.— NARCISSUS TENUIFOLIUS, Salts. THE SLENDER-LEAVED NARCISSUS. 

Synonymeb.— Corbularia tcntufolia, IJaw. ; C. t. var. princeps, i Variety. — N. t. minor ; t. minor, W, Herb. 

IV. Herb. ! Narrow-leafed bastard Daffodil, with tho dipt trunk, I Specific Character. — Leaves very narrow; cup G-lobed ; limb 
Park, i shorter, and style longer than the cup, W, Herb, 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 114. 

Description, &c. — The leaves of this plant arc very narrow and very long, and the bulb is very small ; 
hut tho chief mark of distinction is in the cuj) of the flower, which is lobed, and in this differs materially from 
all the other species. It flowers in April. Like the other species, it is a native of tho Pyrenees, whence it 
appears to have been introduced about the same time as N. Bulbocodiuin, as it is mentioned by Parkinson. It 
is ratlier tender, and is generally cultivated in pots ; as, though it wdll grow in the open air in mild seasons, an 
unfavourable winter will destroy it. The variety only diflers in being smaller in all its parts. Mr. Herbert 
mentions another species, which he calls CorhulaAa ohesa^ which is a native of Tangiers, and flowers in March or 
April. The cup of this species is entire and Inflated ; and the leaves are recumbent on the ground. 


SECTION IL— AJAX, OR DAFFODIL. 


Sect. Character. — Style thick, straight, subulate, three-furrowed, 
tripartible ; iiiauicnts straight, clustering round tho style, adhering to 
tho lower jmrt of tho tube, growing into the back of the anther below 
tho middle ; anthers cn'ct, straight (the point rarely a little curved), 
linear, margins of tho lobes bent back, meeting behind, and enveloping 


the filaments ? tube funnel-shaped ; crown nearly cylindrical, longer 
than the tube, equal to or longer than the limb, which is conspicuous ; 
capsule sloping ; seed roundish, wrinkled, with a prominent wrinkled 
raphe and i-halaza. W. Herb. 


Description, &c. — ^This section comprises all the true Dafibdils, and the genus Ajax of Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Salisbury, and Mr. Haworth. All these plants are well known, and hardy, with showy flowers ; and they 
will all grow without any particular care being bestowed on their cultivation. 
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NARCISSUS MINOR, Lin. THE LESSER YELLOW DAFFODIL. 


Synonyhw. — Ajax minor, var. princeps, IV. Herb. ; A. cuneifoliua, 
Haw. ; Pscudo-narciasuB Hispanicus luteus minimus, Park. 

Specific CHAiiACTBR.—Scape internally filled up near to the top ; 
filaments adnato close to the base unequally ; style shorter than the 
cup ; limb semi-patent, pale yellow ; segments not imbricating ; cup 
6-lobed, cronate at the edge ; leaves glaucous. W, Herb. 

Varieties. — N. m. 2hurailior; N. minor, Bot. Mag. t. 6; Ajax 
minor, 2 humilior, W. Herb. ; A. minimus, Haw. Leaves closer 
lo the ground, but before expansion touching it ; segments imbri- 
cating, JV, Herb. 

N. m. 3 cuneifolius ; Ajax minor, 3 cuneifolius, Salia. Segments 


of the limb not imbricating. Mr. Haworth gives two varieties of 
this, one with large and erect leaves, and the other with narrow leaves. 

N. m. 4 crectior; Ajax minor erectior, W. Herb.; Ajax minor, 
Haw. Mr. Haworth gives two varieties of this, differing like the 
others in the leaves. 

N. m. 5 nanus; Ajax minor, 5 nanus, W. Herb. ; Ajax nanus. 
Haw. ; limb sulphureous, semi-patent, and half as long again as the 
cup, which IS yellow, lobed, and cronate. Mr. Haworth mentions a 
narrow-leaved variety with a limb quite patent, and a double variety. 

N. m. 6 puinilus ; Ajax minor pumilus, W. Herb.f a very dimi- 
nutive variety. 


Description, &c. — Pretty little plants, with small bright yellow flowers, which appear in March. They 
arc all quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden-soil. The species is a native of the Pyrenees and 
different parts of Spain ; and it was introduced about the same time as the others. It is mentioned by Parkinson, 
as well as two or three of the varieties. 


6.—NARC1SSUS PSEUDO-NARCISSUS, Lin. THE COMMON DAFFODIL. 


Synonymes. — Ajax Pseudo-narcissus, Haw,; A. P. ] ryticarpos, 
W. Herb.; Pseudo- narcissus, Anglicus vulgaris, Park.; the English 
Daffodil or Daffo-down-dilly, Gerard. 

Engravings. — Eng. Rot. t. 17 ; 2nd ed. v. iii, t. 468. 

Specific Character. — Cup the length of the limb ; scape two-edged, 
striatcud ; style shorter than the cup ; filumcutB adnatc, close to the 
base of the tube ; cup sometimes with six lobes, cleft almost regularly, 
sometimes with none ; limb paler than the cup. W. Herb. 

Varieties. — This species vanes very much when raised from seed ; 
the variations consisting chiefly in the shades of colour between the 
cup and the limb, and in tlie greater or less degree of serrature of the 
cup ; seedlings arc also frequently found more or less double. Mr. 
Herbert states, that he had been “iniorraed by a gentleman, who has 


paid much attention to the wild Bulbs of Italy, that N. Pseudo-narcissus, 
in the vicinity of Naples, is oftencr found in a wild state with double, 
than with single flowers, “ Such plants,” Mi. Herbert adds, “must, 
I liiink, he vestigirs of ancient horticulture. I am also told that there 
are many variations of t)ic plant, peculiar to different localities in 
Italy,*’ The following varieties h.Tve been deemed by Mr. Herbert 
sufficiently distinct to receive names, 

N. P. 3 fesUilis, Salts. ; smaller than the species ; the germen 
wrinkled when immature. 

N. P. 4 nohilis, Haw. ; limb spreading ; cup large and irregularly 
lohed ; scent unpleasant. 

N. P. .5 Tclamomus, Haw,; flowers unusually long. 


Description, &c. — It is certainly of little use to attempt to describe this flower, for every one knows 


— ^the Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

The bell-shaped part is called the cup, and the divisions, which look like a coloured calyx, the limb ; and 
it is one of the characteristics of this division that the cup is much larger than the limb. The flower-stalk, or 
scape, is square and succulent, and hollow through nearly all its length, and the leaves are long and flat. The plant 
will grow in any soil, not too light and dry; and it is often found wild in Britain, though it is somewhat doubtful 
whether it be really a native, or only 

“ A garden-flower grown wild." 

It is very common in the woods of Italy, where, as before observed, it is often found with double flowers, wild. 
It is always found in a loamy soil ; and when grown in gardens, it flowers best, when it is left for several years 
without removing. It should be planted in autumn. 
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7.— NARCISSUS BICOLOR, Lin. THE TWO-COLOURED DAFFODIL. 


STNOitrim. — Ajax lorifoliua, Hate. ; A. bicolor, tot., lorifoliiia, 
IT. Herb, f N. pMudo-narcittua, var. Red . ; White-and-jcllow 
Dtfffodil. 

Knokavino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1187. 

Rfecific Character. — Tdinih very pale, rather shorter than the cup; 
whidi is a dark yellow, and imperfectly lohed. Leaves lorate, flat. 


Varieties. — N. b. 2breviflo8; A. 1. 2 breviflos, ATaur., has the 
cup very little longer than the limb, and the flowers are very fragrant. 

N. h. 3 iinceps; A. 1. 3 anceps, Haw.^ has a flattened scape, and 
the cup of the flower decidedly longer than the limb, with an unplea- 
sant smell. 


Description, &c. — This species is a native of the soutli of Europe, particularly of the Passes of the 
Pyrenees, but it has been long in cultivation in British gardens. The difference of colour between the cup and 
the limb is very striking ; the latter in some seedlings being very nearly white. It is easily distinguished from 
the common kind by its round stalk ; that of N. Pseudo-narcissus being flat. 


a— NARCISSUS MOSCHATUS, Lin, THE MUSK-SCENTED OR WHITE SPANISH DAFFODIL. 

SvNONVMKH Ajax inoHchutuH, Ilaw, ; A. ni. 1 candidisaimua, ! N. m. 3 cernuuR; N. cornuufi, Roth.; Ajax m. 3 cornuuB, 

W. Hvrh. ; N. 111 . 5, her. | W. Uerh.\ A. cernuus, Haw.., Swt. Brit. How. Gard. 2nd eer, 

Knoicavino lint. Mag. t. l.'lOO; Ut-d. Lil. 3, t. 188. t. 101. Flowers drooping. Leaves deeply channelled, frequently 

SpKciFir ('iiAKArTF.it. — Sfgmcnls torHiniiH, fiiilphuresitont, turning double, 
white, I’ljiml to the enji, flower Hiiiall. Stylo shorter than the cup. N. m. 4 alhicons ; Ajax in. 4 albicans, W. Herb.; A. albicans, 
W. Herb. Jlaiv.f Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d scr. t. 145, and our Jig. 1, in 

Varif.tikh. — N. in. 2 tortnoRiiH; A. tortuosiis, Haw. ; A. in. 2 Plate 38. The Groat Spanish White Daffodil, Park, Par. p. 100, 

lorfiinHiiH, ir. Herb.; N. niour'atus, Ker^ Bot. Mag. t. 924. t. 101,^?^. 1. Segmenta of the limb ovate>lanceolate, somewhat flat 

Limb sliortiu’ tiiau the cup, hut iiroudcr ; not so white as the species. { whitish ; cup creuate, sulphurcsccnt. 

Description, &c. — The shape of these flowers differs very little from that of the common Daffodil, but the 
colour is very distinct. All tin* kinds are called Musk Daffodils, but very improperly ; as the scent docs not in 
the least resemhlo musk, but is rather like that of ginger. The difterent kinds are all found wild on the 
Pyrenees, but they liave been in cultivation in British gardens for many years. Like the other species, it requires 
a loamy soil, which should be rather rich. 


9..^NARCISSUS MAJOR, Lin. THE GREAT YELLOW SPANISH DAFFODIL. 

Hynonymrh. — A jax lutcuB, voi. major, W. Herb. ; A. muximuB, Jig. 1 ; Ajax lutouB propinguuB, W Herb. Cup Btraighter than in 
Haw. the Bpreies. 

Enoiuving. — But. Mag. 1. 51. N. lu. 3 obvallaris ; N. major, Bot. Mag. t. 1304, Jig. 2. 

Specific Ohaiuctrh. — P erianth nil yellow. FiliimentB ndnate, Mui^in of the cup less lohed aud more recurved than in the specicB. 
niipqually near to the base of the tube. Style Bhortcr than iheeiip. Limb short. 

Varieties. — N. m. 2 propinquus ; N. m. Bot. Mag. t. 1301, 

Description, ^kc. — This species is the kind frequently called the Great Y^ellow Spanish Daffodil. The cup is 
very long and rather deeply lohed, the lobes being broad and not much recurved. The limb is also large and 
very little recurved. There are several variations of this species, and Mr. Herbert refers to it the Ajax lohularU 
of Mr. Haworth, also called the Scotch Daffodil ; A. rugilohus and A. camhricus. The species is found on the 
Pyrenees^ and on several iiills in France. 


10.— NARCISSUS SABINl, LindU. MR. SABINE'S DAFFODIL. 

Synonymkb. — Diomedes major, Haw.; Ajax Suhinianus, W. | Specific Character. — Cup plicate, shorter than the hmb; aeg- 
Herb, j men ts of the limb patent, imbricated. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 762 ; and omt Jig, 2. in Plate 38. I 

Description, &c.— A very distinct species, from the cup being fluted, and not at all curved back at the 
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margin. The cup is darker than the Umb ; and the leayes are broad and very few. The native country of this 
plant is unknown; but it was found in 1818 in the Botanic Garden, Oxford, by Mr. Baxter, who sent it to 

Mr. Sabine. It is very seldom seen in collections. Some botanists have supposed it a garden hybrid, but it is 
found to come true from seed. 


SECTION III.-GANYMEDES OR RUSH DAFFODIL. 


Sect. Character. — Style straight, slender ; filaments adhering to shorter than the limb ; tube slender, drooping ; capsule oi*ect ; seed 
the upper port of the tube with greater diversity than Qucltia ; sepa- oblong, with elevated raphe and chalaza. IPT. Herb, 
line stamens more prolonged ; limb decidedly reflex ; cup equalling or 

Description, &c. — These are delicate plants with small bulbs, and slender stem and leaves, but with from 
two to seven flowers. The flower is generally drooping, with the cup projecting, and the limb turned back. All 
the species are very elegant. 


Il.—NARCISSUS TRIANDRUS, Lin, THE THREE-ANTHERED RUSH DAFFODIL. 


Synovymes. — Illus cernuus, Haw. ; Ganymedes cernuuB, W, 
Herb, ; N, calathinus, lied, ; N. juncifolius, C/us. ; Turning 
Jonquil, Park, 

ENGRAVINGS.—Bot. Mag. t. 48 ; ? Rcdout<5 Liliac^cs, t. 410 ; and 
oMT/ip, 6, in Plate 38. 

Specific Chaiiactf.ii.-— Tube and limb equal, and much longer than 
the cup ; limb reflexed. Spathe many-flowered. Flowers drooping, 
the three alternate stamens much shorter than the others, and with the i 


stylo eonccaled by the cup. Leaves narrow, rush-like, and somewhat 
twisted. 

Variety. — N, t. 2 lutcus, Ker^ Bot, Mag. t. 1262 ; N. ealatiii- 
nus, . var. Red, t, 177 ; Qucltia capnx, Salts, ; Assaracus capox, 
How. ; Oanymedes pulchelliis, Swt,; G. cajmx, W, Herb. This 
variety only differs in the colour of the flowers ; the cup being whiter 
than the limb. 


Description, &c. — There are perhaps few plants that vary more in the flowers than this, as they arc often 
very different on the same stalk. They always, however, agree in three of the stamens being so much shorter 
than the others as not to be perceptible without a very close examination. The limb of the flower is always 
reflexed, and the cup projecting ; but this is a characteristic of the section or genus Gan^medes^ which is named 
from the cup-bearer of Jove, from its constantly-projecting cup. Like all the plants in this division, this species 
is very delicate, and requires a warm and sheltered situation, and a light, rich soil : it is a native of Portugal and 
the South of France. The species differs from the variety in having a twisted stern, whence Parkinson’s name of 
the Turning Jonquil. It may also bo observed, that all the species called Jonquil, of which this once was one, are 
distinguished by their slender, rush-like leaves, whence indeed they take their name ; as it is derived from the 
Latin word juncifoiiusy literally rush-leaved. The flower-stalk or scape in all these species has two or three 
flowers, and the flowers are always drooping. 


12.— NARCISSCUS CONCOLOR, Swt. THE SELF-COLOURED KUSH DAFFODIL. 

Synomyme. — Ganymedes concolor. Haw, reflexed *, cup much shorter. Spathe many-flowered, flowera drooping. 

Ehoravinos.— Swt. Brit, Flow, Gard., 2d ser. t. 113; and our j The tlirce alternate stamens a little sliorter than the othci's ; style pro- 

3, in Plate 39. jeeting beyond the cup. Leaves not twisted, but deeply channel led, 

1 C CHAiucTEn.-~Limb nearly equal in length to the tube, and and folded together. 

Description, &;o.— >This very handsome species differs from the preceding one, in the colour of the cup and 
the limb being the same, in the style projecting, in the three smaller stamens not being quite hidden by the cup. 
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and in neither the leaves nor stalk being twisted. Tliis last distinction is, however, not always distinctly marked ; 
as the leaves are sometimes twisted slightly. It is a native of the valleys of the P3rrenee8 ; and it should be 
grown in a rich loamy soil, and sheltered situation. 


IS.^NARCISSUS NUTANS, Haw, THE NAKED RUSH DAFFODIL. 

Synonymkb. — N. trilobuH, Bot. Mag, ; GanyniodcH nutans, IF. i longer than tlic tube, and only partially reflexed. Style projecting far 
Herb, i beyond the cup. Leaves linear, half round. 

Spkcific CtunACTRiu — Cup much shorter than tluj limb Limb ‘ 

Description, &c. — This species may bo considered as intermediate between the reflexed Rush Daffodils and 
the Jonquils ; the cup being longer than the latter, and yet not so prominent as in Narcissus triandrus and its 
near allies. Mr. Herbert, however, considers this species, like the preceding ones, to belong to Ganymedes. It is a 
native of the South, and, like all the many-flowered Narcissi, it blooms later in the season than the common 
Daffodils. 

I'licro arc some other species belonging to this division, but tlicy are rarely seen in British gardens. 


SECTION IV.^QUELTIA OR MOCK NARCISSUS. 


Skct. CiuiucTRR.^Stylo Htraigilt, more or less attenuated ; fila- 
muuts luihoring alternately to (lie upper part of tlio tube, straight, aiUxed 
to the back of the lUitlicrB bi low (he middle ; anthers linear, erect, re- 
enrvod, with the margins of the culls meutiug behind, above the attach- 


ment, but not enveloping the filaments (tube sub-cylindrical, more or 
less widened, crown shorter than the limb), sbortor than the tube, or 
nearly equal. IF. Herb, 


14.— NARCISSUS MACLEAll, Lindl. MR. MACLEAY^S NARCISSUS. 

SvNONYMKS. — Queltia Mncleaua, IF. Herb.; Diomedcs minor, Spkcific Character. — Scape J — 2-flowcred; cup cylindrically 
Haw. ; Small l^arly White DnflTodil, Park, ' truncate, fluted, and shorter than the limb. Tjeaves broad, green. 

Kngravino. — Bot. Mttg. t 2r)88. 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct, from the breadth and greenness of the leaf, which in most 
of the Narcissi is glaucous. The cup is fluted ; and of a deep yellow, while the limb is sulphur-coloured. The 
fluted cup rcscmbleB that of N. Sahini, with which it was classed in the genus Diomedes by Mr. Haworth. 


5.— NARCISSUS MONT ANUS, Park. THE WHITE MOUNTAIN DAFFODIL. 

Synonvmeb.— Q ueltia poculigeru, Salts.; 2. montana, W.Herb.; plaited. Leaves broad, flat, glaucous, and lorntoly elongated. 

Troa poculifomiifl, iiaio. Variety. — N. m. 2 galanthifolius ; Q. m. 2 galaiithifolia, W, 

Enoravinom, — Bot. Reg, t. ^23; and owr fig. i>, in Plate 38. Herb, ; Tros galanthifolius, Haw, The limb is more exposed and 

Specific Character. — Scape 1 — 2-llo\vcrod ; limb about equal to twisted, and tbo cup more plaited, 
the tube, cup a little shorter. Limb partly rocurvod ; cup slightly 

Description, kc . — This species is one of the most beautiful of all the Narcissi, from the elegant form of its 
pure white flower, and the graceful manner in wbicb it hangs. It is quite hardy, and yet, though it has been 
introduced since the time of Parkinson (1629), it is rarely seen in British gardens. The reason seems to be, 
want of care in its culture, as it is a native of the valleys of the Pyrenees, and it requires a deep, moist soil, like 
that found in the reLCSsea among the locks. 
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16.— NARCISSUS INCOMPARABILIS, Curt. THE 

SvNONYMEB.— Qucltia fojtida, W, Htrb, ; Q. incomparabiliB, Haw. 

Kkghavinob. — Bot. Mag. t. 121 ; aud our fig, 4 in Plate 88. 

Specific Chakacter. — Cup much shorter tlian the limb, strongly 
plaited, six-lobed ; limb patent, slightly tortuous. Leaves succulent, 
and rather glaucous. 

Varietiks. — N. i, 2 aurantius, G. Don ; N. Gouani Red. t. 158. 
Q. f. 2 aurantia, W, Herb, Cup deep orange. Butter and oggs is | 
the double -flowered kind of this variety, 

N. i. 3 seuiipartitus ; Queltia semipartita, Haw. ; Q.f. 3 semipartita, 


NONSUCH DAFFODIL, OR BU ITER AND EGGS. 

W. Herb. A marked variety, with a paler tint of yellow, the cup 
more patent, regularly aud deeply Inbed.” Herb. Amaryll, 

N. i. 4 conco/'or ; Queltia concolor, Satis. ; Q, f. 4 concolor, W, 
Herb. In this variety the cup is of the same colour as the limb. 

N. i. Sgriseas ; Nnicissus Queltia, G. Don ; Queltia alba, Haw. { 
Q. f. 5 grisea. W, Herb, Parkinson describes this species us being of 
a glistening whitish-grey, with a yellow cup. The double-flowered 
orange phmnix belongs to this variety. 


Description, &c. — All these plants have a very unpleasant smell, whence Mr. Herbert proposes to call the 
species Qmltia /cetida ; all the varieties are apt to become double, but as they are rather capricious in this 
respect, varying very much, the double-flowered kinds have not boon kept distinct. All the kinds are quite hardy, 
though natives of Spain and Portugal ; and they have been common in British gardens for more than two 
centuries. There are many other sub- varieties, which differ in shades of colour, and in being more or less double ; 
but they are all perfectly hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. 


7.— NARCISSUS 8CH1ZANTHES. THE CUT-FLOWERED NARCISSUS. 

Synonymfh.-“N. oricutulis^t Lin. ; N. in comparable, Ker. ; Her- Encravinc. — Bot, Mag. t. 948* 

miouc atnbigcna, Salts.; SchizuntlicH oriontalia, Haw.; Queltia Specific ('Hahacteh. — Cup spreading, and deeply cut; aegments 
orientalis, W. Herb. of tbo limb long, pointed, and uprending. Leaf keeled. 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct ; from the cup, instead of being entire, being so deeply cut as 
to be nearly divided into four separate parts. The flowers are large, and each scape or flower-stalk bears three 
or more flowers. There appears to have been great doubt among botanists where to place it, as it has been 
successively called a variety of Narcissus orientalis, ono of N. incomparahilis^ a kind of Hermioney and a kind of 
Queltia ; while Mr. Haworth made it into a distinct genus under the name of Sc/dzanthes.^ which signifies a cut 
flower. 


18.— NARCISSUS ODORUS, lAn. THE SWEET-SCENTED NARCISSUS, OR GREAT JONQUIL. 


S.YNONYMES. — Pliilogyiie Campcmilli, Haw. ; Queltia odora cam- 
pernolliana, W. //. 

Specific Charactkii. — Flowers uniformly of a bright yellow. Cup 
chnlico-Hhapcd. Tube slender. Seeds usually in three rows, but 
sometimes irregular. Leaves deep green. 

Variety. — N. o. 2 calathinus; N. calatbinus, Lin.^ But. Mag, 
t, 934 ; and our fig, 4, ir Plate 39 ; Philogyne odora, Haw. ; 


Queltia odora calatbiiia, IV. Herb. The segments of the limb arc 
narrower, and more recurved ; and ih<5 ovary larger in proportion lo 
the tube. This variety, when double, is often called Queen Anne's 
Jonquil. 

There arc scvoral other varieties, whieii I have not described because 
they aro very ra»’o. 


Description, &c. — It would be difficult to say why Linnrous named the species “ odorus,” as it is not more 
sweet-scented than many other kinds of Narcissus. The variety he named Narcissus Calathinus^ from its cup 
resembling a chalice. The species has generally two or more flowers on a stalk, but the variety is, in most 
cases, produced singly. Both kinds are quite hardy, and as they will grow in any soil or situation, they are 
common in gardens. 
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19.— NARCISSUS JONQUILLA, Lin, THE JONQUIL. 

Symonymks. — Jouquilla major, Haw. ; Queltia Jonquilla, IF. j Specific Chaiuctek. — Leaves narrow and rounded* channelled on 
Herb.; Narcissus juucifolius, Park.; the Junquilia, or common j the surface. Tube slender, longer than the limb; cup very short. 
Hush Daffodil. Flowers all yellow, and very fragrant. 

Enokavimos. — D ot. Mng. t. 15 ; and our Jig. 7, in Plate 38. i 

Description, &c. — The fragrance and hardiness of the Jonquil, combined with its light and elegant form, 
and profusion of flowers, have made it a garden favourite in every country where it is known. It is a native of 
Spain, whence it was imported in the reign of Elizabeth ; and it has been thus cultivated in British gardens for 
nearly throe centuries. It is quite hardy, and will grow freely in any common garden soil. There are several 
varieties, but they only difier in size, or slightly in colour. 


SECTION V.— NARCISSUS OR TRUE NARCISSE. 


Skct. Ciiakactrii. — Stylo Htraighl, HU'iidor ; filaments straight, free margins not meeting behind ; tube slender, cylindrical, widened at the 
at the point only, the sopulino adtiute to the iiioutli of the tube, the . mouth; cup short, spread. W. Herb. 
jK^taliue jiiBi holow ; unlliors sliort, witli the summit recurved, the 


20.— NARCISSUS GRACILIS, Sab. THE SLENDER NARCISSUS. 

SvNONYMEs. — Ilolona gracilis, Haw. ; N. l«5tus, Red. ; graceful | VAniEiiFs. — N. g. 2 planicorona, IF. Herb, ; leaves narrow ; tube 

.loiiquil. longer than the limb; cup nearly flat ; margin even. 

En(jmavinoh. — Hot. Ueg. t. 816; Hod. Lil. t. 428; Swt. Brit. Flow, i N. g. 3 tennior, W. Herb.; N. tenuior, C«r/., Bot, Mag. t. 879. 
finrd. 2d Her. t. 130 ; and Mir fg, 8, in Plat<5 38. i Cup bright orange, margin waved; segments of the limb obovate; tube 

Specific Ciiakactf.ii. — L eaves narrow, green; spathe l.-.3’flowered. very slender. 

Perianth pule yellow ; style equal to the tube; seeds somewhat oblong. 

W. Herb. 

Description, &c. — The species has so long been common in British gardens, where it is considered a kind of 
Jonquil, that its origin is lost ; the variety was, however, introduced from Italy, in 1794. Both are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden soil. 


21.— NARCISSUS BIFLORUS, Curt. THE TWO-FLOWERED NARCISSUS, OR PRIMROSE-PEERLESS. 

Synonymk. — P ale Daffodil. limb creamy white ; cup yellow, W. Herb. 

Knukavinos. — H ot. Mag. t. 197. Vauieties. — N. b. 2 triflorus, W. Herb. Generally with three or 

Specikic Chaiuctkr. — L eaves a little glaucous, 1— 4-flowcrod; | four rather 8m.allor flowers. Imported from the south of France. 

Description, &c. — Tho species, which is often confounded with the Poet’s Narcisse, never seeds in our 
gardens, the anthers ctuitaining no pollen, and the ovaries no ovules. Its origin is not known, but as it cAn be 
traced in British gardens for more than three centuries, if a hybrid, it was probably raised accidentally. It is, of 
course, always propagated by offsets. The three-flowered French variety , on tlie contrary, seeds freely. Both 
kinds are quite hardy, and will grow freely in auy soil or situation. It is often found wild both in England and 
Ireland ; but always in situations which prove that it is not a true native. It is easily distinguished from the 
Poet’s Narcissus, to which it is nearly allied, by the flower-scape generally bearing two and frequently three 
flowers, and by the rim of the cup being white, while that of the Poet’s Narcissus is of a dark red or purple. This 
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species also possesses, to a greater degree than any other, the peculiar fragrance which has given the name to the 
genus ; as Narcissus is derived from a Greek word, signifying Stupor, and the scent from these flowers in a close 
room, bas been found to produce headache and giddiness. 


22.— NARCISSUS POETICUS, Lin. THE POET’S NARCISSUS. 


Ekgratino — Bot. Mag. t. 193 ; and owv 5, in Plate 39. 

Specific Character,— Ijcavcs glaucous ; flowers solitary, rarely, if 
ever, two ; limb pure wliitc, imloBS a small yellow mark at the base of 
the segments ; cup yellow, margined with red or deep orange; seeds 
rounder than those of Giacilia. W. Herb. 

Vahiktif.s. — These are so numerous, that I shall not attempt to 
give more than a selection. 

N. p. angustifolius, W. Herb. Leaves narrow ; flowers small. 
This is the kind figured in JBoi. Mag. t. 193. 

N. p. majalis, W. Herb . ; N. pocticus, Eng. Bot. t. 275 ; *2d ed. 


t. 469. Spatho generally 1 -flowered. Flowers large, appearing in 
May. 

N. p. rccurvus, W. Herb. ; N. rccurvus, Haw. I.caves very 
broad, with the points always bent bark ; flowers very large. 

N.p. patel laris, TP. Herb.; N. patcllaris, Haw, Leaves broad ; 
alternate segments of the perianth more roflexcJ than the others ; 
flowers very large and showy. 

N. p. slellaris, TV. Herb. ; N. stellaris, Haw. ; Swt. Brit. Plow. 
Card. 2iid ser. 132. Segments of the limh narrow, and distinct at 
the base ; less ornamental than the other species. 


Description, &c. — All the species and varieties of the Poet’s Narcissus, arc easily known from all the other 
kinds of Narcissus, by the deep purple ring in the centre of the colour round the margin of the cup. This is the 
species into which Ovid ttills us Narcissus was transformed ; though it appears that the vain youth took his 
name from the flower, instead of giving it; as the Narcissiw is mentioned, by Theophrastus, as common in Greece, 
and as used in medicine to procure ease; from pain. The Poet's Narcissus is found wild both in Crreeco and Italy ; 
and on this account, it is supposed to be the species alluded to, by both Greek and Roman writers. 

It has been already observed, that all the kinds of Narcissi should bo grown in deep rich loam ; but this 
kind of soil is even more necessary to the Poet’s Narcissus, than to any other species ; as, when in very poor, or 
very dry soil, the flowers will not only be small, but they are liable to be attacked by a very remarkable disease, 
which is described by Mr. Haworth in Sweet’s British Flower Garden, under Narcissm recurvus. It is well 
known that the flower of the Narcissus, when in the bud, is not folded up in a green calyx like some other plants, 
but in a brown withered-looking membrane, called a spathe, which bursts open when the flowers expand. 
Now the flowers attacked by this disease, instead of opening, appear to be imprisoned in the spathe, in which,, 
when about half-grown, they wither and die ; while the unopened spathe appears distended with gas, engendered 
by the decaying flower. If the spathe, when in this inflated state, be pressed between the thumb and finger, 
it will give out the imprisoned gas, “ discovering the discoloured and only partially developed flower, as if it 
had been scalded by the heat of the sun's rays. This distemper the gardeners have a name for, and say such 
flowers are blind.” The cause of this disease does not appear to be exactly understood, and no cure for it has 
been yet devised ; but it is well ascertained that it never occurs either in moist soils or in moist seasons. 1 think 
it is Keats who says of the Narcissus, alluding to its flourishing most near water — 


What first inspired the bard of old to sing, 
Narcissus pining o’er the iinttuntcd spring ? 
’Twas in some lovely ramble he had found 
A glassy pool with boughs all woven round ; 
And on its bank a lonely flower he spied. 
Drooping and sad, amid the summer’s pride. 
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SECTION VI.— HERMIONE, OR CLUSTERED NARCISSUS. 


Sect. Chaiucteh.— > Stylo straight ; slender filaments conniving, 
with a short curved point, alternately inserted ; the sepalitio at the 
mouth of the tul>o decurrent, scarcely partible from it, attaclied to tho 


middle of the anthers ; antliers after inversion acute-oval, incumbent, 
versatile. Capsule erect ; tube slender, cylindrical, enlarged at the 
mouth ; cup shorter than the tube or limb. W. Herb* 


23.— NARCISSUS BIFRONS, Ker. THE TWO-FACED, OR JONQUIL-SCENTED NARCISSUS. 


Synonymeb. — I lormionu hifrons, Haw* ; N. longiflorus, Willd. 
Knoravinc;. — Bot. Mag. t. IIHO. 

Specific Ciiahacteh. — Leaves a dorp glossy grecti ; perianth yellow; 
cup more or less G*lobod, shallow, juitent; htyle just exceeding. 
W. Herb* 

Varieties. — N. h, 2 pritiiulinUH, II. h. 2 priumlina, W. Herb. ; 


N. ;8. hifrons, Ker. JJot. Mar;, t, 1299 ; N. compressa )3, Haw* in 
lAn. Trans. Hermiono primulina, Haw. Succ. The segments of 
tlic limb arc broader atid shorter, and lap t)vcr each other, instead of 
being distinct. 

N. h. .'1 coinprcBsa, II. b. 2 cotupressa, IF. Herb. ,* N. compressus, 
Haw. Cup crenated or 3-lobed, and more i iect. 


Description, 8:(t. — Tliis spocics was called bifrons, or two-faced, by Mr. Bellcnden Ker, because he 
considered it half-way betwotJii Naremns odortis var. calathinm (see our fig, 4, in Plate 30) and the common 
Jonquil (seo /?!/. 7, in Plate 33) ; it having the six-lobcd cup of tho foi’incr, and the distinct segments and 
delightful fragranc(5 of the latter. It is quite hardy, and blossoms in March or April, about tlio same time as 
calathinm^ and earlier than the Jonquil. It was introduced from Holland about 1807 ; hut its native country 
is unknown. Tho first varicity, N. 1 . 2prhnulmm.^ is sometimes called the Cowslip Jonquil, and N* h. 3 compressiis, 
the Jasmine Jonquil. 


24.— NAR(HSSUS TAZETTA, Lin. 

Syhonymes. — N. flavus, La(/. ; llcrrnionc Tsizctta, IF. Herh.\ 
II. cupuluris, SttUs. ; »S<»l( il (I’m, Hurt. 

Specific C'mauai TK ii.-^Sputlic inuiiy flnwcrcd ; cup rather deep; 
margin eiiliio, Lcsivoh lorale, nhtiiK'ly ntti'uuated. 

Vaiukties.— 'I’ liese are very mmici(»ns, ninny hinds that have been 
called species by (lin’erciil hufaiiists, heing in fact only diflVirnl varit'- 
tio8 of tho rolyanthus Narcissus. Tlie following arc sonic of those 
which appear inost distincl. 

N. t. 2 ujicrticoronns ; llcnnioiie aperticorona, Swl, Brit* 
Flow, Gard. 2(1 scv. t. 191, Cup spreiuliug. 

N. t. ,'l oricntalis ; N. orientalis -y, Ker, Bol, Matj, t. ; 
N. t, hicolor, Bed. ; N. citrinus, G. Don ; Ilerrniono Ta/.etta sex- 
lohata, IF. Herb. ; and our fi(j. 1, in IMiite J19. Segments broad, 
rounilihb, overlapping each oilier, (’iiji sjircading, Mx-lolicd. This 
variety is known in the Itiilh catiilogues us llie CJrand IMinio ( iivonicrc. 
It is also sonieruiies civIUhI the Volyanlhus Narcissus of the Levant. 

N. t. 4 imiUillonis ; N. orientalis 5, A'cr, Bot. May. l. 102(>, has 
all yellow llowers. 

N. t. 5 Trewiana ; N. oricntalis, Bot. JMuy. t. 910 ; N, grandi- 


THE POLyANTHTJS NARCISSUS. 

floriis, Haw. ; llfnnione crciiiilaiis, Sn/i.s , ; 11. Ti'cvinnus, Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2(1 scr. t. 1 Id ; 11. Inrvistjla >uir. Trevianiifl, IF. 
Herb.; Ba/.elniau major, T’rru’. • and our //</. 2, in Plate 30. The 
s(\le is inucli shorter tliau tlic slameiis, and is fcatcd verv low' in the 
nip. The leaves are very broad, and the llowers hirin'. 

N. 1. 0 tereiicaulis ; N. oiieiitalis ViV/*, Dot. May. t. 1298; N. 
tercticaulis, //uw. ; llerndoiic leiaMicaulis, S/rt. Bril. Flow. Gard. 
2d ser. t. 179 ; II. Iciicoid'olia, Sails. ; II. l'ri;vist\ la, var. TF. Herb. 
Scape rmuiiUsli, hollow. Leaves rmcai ~lonit'',ch!iiim'llod, green. Style 
jihoiUhulf the length of the stamens, included in the tiilio. This is the 
plant culled Snrpassant,aii(l tlic b'la'Tich D.dh.dil, in the bulb ealalogucs. 

N. t. 7 creniilula ; llcrmionc hrevistyla erenidi'la, W. Herb. ; 
Bn%clmuu minor. Limb white ; ciij) yellow, edged Miili orange, very 
I wide, 

I N. t. 8 floribunda ; llcrnuone gvamlinorn. Haw. Tliis is the kind 
j called in the catalogues (uaiid Ulonanjue, oi the Nosegay Narcissus. 
Besides these and other botanical varii'ties, there ai'-a great number 
of what are called garden varieties, wliich have been raised by florists 
from seed, and named by them after celebrated person^, &c. 


ON, ^c. — I'l.c Polyanthus Narcissus is a w’ell-knowii flower, which is deservedly a favourite, from 
the case with which it may be grown in pots, or flowered in >vatcr-glasses like tho hyacinth. Tlic best bulbs 
are imported from Ilolhmd, where two or three hundred kinds art' grown and named. All tho kinds are, 
however, easily distinguished by their nuinenms flowers and entire cup ; and they are all delightfully fragrant. 
The word tazzetta signifies a small deep vessel, like a toa-cup. 

When flowered in glasses, they will require the same treatment as hyacintlis, except that the water need not 
be changed so often ; but when planted in tho open ground, it should be in a sheltered situation, (as tho flower is 
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apt to be broken by higli winds), and in a rich loamy soil. The bulbs should be put into the ground in 
September, and they flower best when part of an old hotbed is spread over them in October, and slightly forked 
in. If the situation is cold, they may bo covered with dead loaves during winter, but this is seldom necessary. 
They should not be taken up oftener than every third year, and they are better when not disturbed oven then, 
unless it should be found that they flower weakly from having too many offsets. 

26.— NARCISSUS PAPYRACEUS, Ker. THE ITALIAN, OR PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS. 

Stnonymes. — H ermionc papyracoa, W. Herb, f Narcissus Tazetta cup short ; stigma shorter than the cup, and equal to the upper fila- 
albuB, N. uulcolor, Tenore i Roman Narcissus. ments. Bulb blackish. Leaves very glaucous. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 9*17. Variety. — N. p. 2 Cypri, N. cypri, Sivt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d 

Specific Character. — Spathc many'flowered. Perianth pure white ; ser. t. 92 ; ami the double Cyprian Narcissus, Bot. Mag. t. 101 1 . 

Description, &c. — This species differs from the common Polyanthus narcissus, chiefly in the colour of its 
flowers, and in its having a flattened two-edged stem. The cup is also much shallower, and it is somewhat 
scalloped at the margin ; and the bulb is smaller and blacker. It is a native of Italy, and grows in great 
abundance near Mount Vesuvius. It should be planted in a sheltered situation, as it is very liable to be injured 
by high winds. The Cyprian narcissus, and the double Roman narcissus, are generally supposed to be varieties 
of this species. The latter is a very singular flower, the yellow and white being mixed in it, as the yellow and 
orange are in the well known variety called Buttcr-and-eggs. These and several other varieties are sometimes 
included in this species, and sometimes in N. Tazetta, the Polyanthus narcissus. 

20.— NARCISSUS ITALICUS, Ker. THE ITALIAN NARCISSUS, 

Synonvme. — TTcrmiono italica. limb pointed ; cup irregularly cleft. Stylo nearly cN}naJ in length to 

Engraving. — Bot, Mag. t. 1108. the cup. I. caves gieen. 

Specific Character.— Sjiathc many-nowered. Segments of the 

Description, &c. — This species, though often confounded with Nt papyraceus, is yet very distinct in the 
pointed segments of its flowers, its irregularly cleft cup, and dark-green leaves. This last is a striking mark of 
distinction, as the leaves of N. papyraceus are glau(!ous, and covered with a whiti.sli bloom. There are many 
other species belonging to this division ; particularly N# dubiiis, Willd.^ Ilermiono dubia, IP. Ilerh.^ Red. Lil. t. 
420, a French species, which appears to belong to N. papyraceus ; and N. serotinus, Desf.^ Hermionc serotina. 
Haw., an autumnal-flowering species, found in Barbary and on both shores of the Mediterranean. Another 
African species is Narcissus viridiflorus, Ker, Chloraster fissus. Haw., Ilermiono viridiflora, W. Herb., and our 

6, in Plate 39 ; a very remarkable plant found on the Coast of Barhary, and on the Rock of Gibraltar, but 
which is seldom to be met with in England. 


SUB-ORDER.— GALANTHE-®. 


iL Character. — ^Poraiidrous ; that is, not having the anthers culous ; bedded, that is with u glandular spongy covering to the ger- 
slit and inverted, but opening partially; in this instance the pollen is men, in which the iilaments arc inserted. Pollen not half the size of 
discharged through two small round holes at the summit. Not oper- the smallest pollen of the Amarylliduceic. Peduncle curved. 

In this sub-order, Mr. Herbert includes the genera Galanthus, Erinosma, and Acis, each of which has a solid 
flower-scape and whitish seeds ; and Lcucojum, which has a hollow scape and black shining seeds. 

A A 2 
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GENUS XL. 

GALANTHUS, Lin. THE SNOWDROP. 

Lin. fiytL HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Bulb ovate ; leaves lincar-Iorate; scope scales; stylo filiform, tapering to a point ; filaments short, equal, in. 

1 'flowered ; spathe tabular below \ above slit on one side, transparent sorted in the opercle, free ; anthers erect, affixed at the base, apicu. 

on the other; gormon oblong-ovate, pendulous ; segments separate ; late; orifices terminal, round; capsule valveless; seeds whitish; 

sepals concave, expanding in the sun ; petals much shorter, obovatc, pollen very minute. VT* Herb* 

omarginato, 2'lobed, having the semblance of large nectariferous 

Description, &c. — Though tho Snowdrop is so common a flower, very few persons are aware of the botanical 
construction of this 

First pale blossom of the unripened year.” 

The outer divisions of the flower, wliich arc of a snowy whiteness, arc tlu? sepals of tlie calyx ; wliilc the petals 
arc the sliort scale like bodies, bordered and striped with green, wlileh form the inner part. Thus, wdien the flower 
becomes double, it is only in tlie inner part, from the stamens being eliangcd into petals, as is always the case 
with double flowers. TIktc arc only two species of Galautbus. The name (»f tlic genus is derived from two 
(ireek words, signifying Milk-flower, in allusion to the whiteness of tiu? flowers. 


1.— GALANTHUS NIVALIS, JAn, THE COMMON SNOWDROP. 

hNcutAviNOH — L!IL^ Ibtt, *. If); 2nd t‘d. vol. iii. t. 4C(). I petals springing from the same base. 

Hi'koific CiiAUACTiai.— IJiilb Kiuall ; loaves narrow, flat ; sojtals uml j Variety. — (J. ti. 2 fl, pi. Flowers double, 

Desciription, aS:c. — The elegant simj dicity of the single snowdro]), and the earlincss of its appearance, have 
always rendered it a favouritt^ flower with poets ; and many very beautiful lines liavo been written on it. The 
construction of the flower has been already described ; and it is only neccRsary to add, that it varies verv much 
in size, according to the soil and situation in w liicli it i.s grown. It is a m»tive of England, wdiere it is found in 
woods and shady dells ; the double flo^Ye^ is a garden variety, and it is usually smaller in size than the wild 
single plant. The bulbs should be jdaiited in September or October, and they should not be removed, 
exce])t when absolutely iiccc.ssary. 

2.^(;ALANTHUS PLICATUS, Bieh. THE FOLDED, OK RUSSIAN SNOWDROP. 

Synonymes.^O. uivaliH, Pallas; G, n. vur. Bed.; G, Cliisii, margins folded back. Sc:ii)c more robust. Flower smaller, green, 
Otto ; iRMicojum bulbosum, Cius. in„re intense. Petals set more in than the sepals, and liaving more 

Enguavinom. But. Mag. t. 21()2 ; Bot. Ueg. t. 545 , the appeamucc of a scale.— .W. Herb. 

Specific Chaiucter. — Bulb larger. Jjcuvcs lunger, with tlicir 

DEsemraoN, &c.— -The bulb of this species is much larger than that of tho Common Snowdrop, but the 
flower is smaller ; and the petals forming the inner part are of a deep green. Tlie leaves are broader than in the 
common kind, and they arc curiously folded at the edges, whence the specific name of plicatw, which signifies 
plaited or folded. It is a native of Russia, and though it was first brought to England in 1592, it is very rarely 
in British gardens; probably from the flower being less showy than that of the common kind. 
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GENUS XLI. 

ERINOSMA, W. Herd. THE SPRING SNOWFLAKE, OR ST. AGNES’-F LOWER. 

Lin. Sysl. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Bulb ovate. Leaves linear-1 orate. Scaj)e affixed at the base, not apicuktc ; orifices terminal, and style club- 
1 — 2-flowered, pedunculated. Germen triangular, obovate, pendulous ; shaped, (that is, thick at top, and attenuated downwards). Stigma 
spathe tubular below, above slit on one side, transparent on the other. triangular, slender, tapering to a point. Capsule turbinate, seeds 
Segments of the perianth obovate, separate, similar. Filaments yellowish white. {W. Herb.) 
short, equal, free, erect, inserted in the operde. Anthers erect, 

Description, &c. — The following observations on this genns are made by Mr. Herbert, who divided it from 
Leucojum. This is no Leucojum, for that genus has shining testaceous black seeds like those of Hemero- 
callis, and a style attenuated at both ends, like the roller used by pastry-cooks. It differs from Galanthus in 
having the petals like the sepals, and the style club-shaped and thick instead of slender and tapering upw^ards ; it 
differs from Acis in the complete separation of the segments of the perianth, which arc united in Acis ; in the 
stylo being attenuated downwards instead of upwards ; in the acute stigma and round orifices of the anthers, and 
in the leaves not being filiform.” 


1.— ERINOSMA VERNUM, r. llerh THE SPRING SNOAVFLAKE. 

Synonvwks. ^ Leucojum vcnmin, Lin. ; St. Agiies’s-flowcr; of the perianth concave, oval, with a blunt point ; a green Ppot on the 
great Karl y Bulbous Violet. Park* outside of each just below the point. Flower fragrant. (W. H. 

Enciiayings. — But. Mag. t. 4(5 ; mid owr Jig. 1, in Pluto 40, abridged.) 

Specific Character. — Spathe longer than tlie peduncle ; segments 

Description, &c. — This very elegant bulb flowers about a month later than the snowdrop, which it greatly 
resembles, tliougli it is far more beautiful. It is dedicated to St. Agnes, the patron saint of young virgins, 
from its loveliness and purity. It should be planted in peat ; and in very wet soa.sons, it may be advisable to 
take up the bulbs, though in ordinary eases they may bo left fur several years together in the ground. It is u 
native of Germany and Italy, where it is found wild in thick woods ; and it was introduced before 1596, since 
which time it has been common in Eriglisli gardens. 


2.-ERINOSMA CARPATIIICUM, JF. Herb. THE CARPATHIAN SNOWFLAKE. 

Synonymes. — Leucojum vernum, vur. )8 ; li. pra'cox imijiie, Specific Character. — S))alhe 2"flowcrcd. Spots on the perianth 

Clus. yellow. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag, t. 

Description, See . — This plant differs from the common snowflake in having yellow spots on its flowxT instead 
of green ones, and in having two flowers on one stalk. It is a native of Hungary, where it is found w'ild on the 
Carpathian Mountains, and wlicnec it was introduced in 181(5. It is seldom found in British gardens ; and it is 
not very ornamental, as the yellowish spots on its flowers look like faded green. 
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GENUS XLII. 

ACIS, Salis. THE ACIS, OR NARROW-LEAVED SNOWFLAKE. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNU. 

Gemkric CnARACTER.— Pcriant)) just iinitcil at the liaeo ; Hct^nicnts orifice ; style filiform, a little attentmtod upwaxde ; stigma a little 
nearly Bimilar ; filaments iiiserleil in the dink ; free, short, and straiglit ; divided ; seeds fleshy, angular. Bulb ovate ; leaves filiform ; scape 
anthers erect, affixed at the huso ; ilehisceiit on the outer side near the 1 — ^few-flowered ; spathc 2-valved ; germen pendulous. TT. Herb. 

DESfniiPTioN, &LC . — Tiicsn plants arc easily tlistinpfuishcd from the true snowflakes, by the smallness of their 
flowers, and the narrowness of tluiir leaves. They wxtc formed into a separate genus by Mr. Salisbury ; and 
his division has been adopted by Mr. Herbert. 

1.— ACTS TIllCIlOPHyLLA, Street. THE TRIANGULAR-LEAVED ACIS. 

SYNONVMFH.-^IiCucojmn lri(;o|.liylliini, ,• L. juitumnalc uni- ( ‘Specific Ciuhacter.— -S cape one-flowered ; perianth oval, white; 
flornm, /tn/. ' flowers vernal. W. Herb. 

KN(;RAViN(i. — Bol. Mag. t. fidd. 

Djoscuiption, Sic. — rin; flowers of this little plant arc white and small j and the leaves filiform. It is a native 
of Portugal and the coast of Barbary, wbcnco it w’as introduced in 1820. It is rather tender, and requires 
protection during winter ; and hence it is generally grown in a pot. The flowers are produced singly in spring, 
and tb(i whole jdant seldom exceeds six inches in height. It should bo grown in light sandy soil. 

2.— ACIS GRANDIFLORA, Sweet. THE LARGE-FLOWERED ACIS. 

SVNONVMF..— Lcucojum grandillorum, Jicd . Spfcific Character.— S cape 2— d-flowored ; perianth oval, white. 

Knoravings. — lied. Lil. 1.217 ; llevh. Auiaryll. PI. :10, fig. 4. IV. Herb. 

Dkscuiption, &(l— a very pretty species, wdth snow-white flowers, rather larger than those of the other 
kinds, and more drooj)ing. 

n.— ACIS ROSEA, Sweet. THE ROSE-COLOURED ACIS. 

SvNONYME.-- Leiu'ojuin roseum, Mart. i SpEciFir Character.— S pathc l-flowcrcd ; perianth oval, pink. 

Knukavingh.— S wt. llril, M, (J;ird. i, 2!)/ ; and oviryiV/. 4in I’l. 40. \ Leaves glauresccnt. IV. Herb. 

Df-sciuption, &c._Tlie bulb of this species is wliitc, and nc.wly round ; and from it rises a membraneous 
tubular sheath, ending in a sharp point, in which the flower and one single leaf are enclosed. Two or three 
flowers afterwards appear in succession ; and when the flowers have withered, several other leaves expand, which 
qrnrad out, and remain all the winter; dying off the following summer, when the bulb takes its season of rest. 
The flowers are produced in autumn, and as three or four are produced in succession, it continues in bloom a long 
time. Each flower has a separate flower-stolk or sca])c ; and the flowers droop gracefully. The whole plant 
does not exceed six inches in height. It is a native of the South of Europe, whence it was introdnoed about 1825. 
It requires protection during winter, and consequently, is generally kept in a pot in a greenhouse. It should be 
grown in very sandy loam ; and kept hot and dry during its season of rest. 
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4.— ACIS AUTUMNALIS, Sal THE AUTUMN-FLOWERING ACIS. 

u—Leucojumautumnale Lin. f L. bulboBumautumiialo, | Specific CHARACTRR.—Spatho 2 — 3-flowcred; perianth while, r«d 

Pauh* I » fiegmcnta 3-ch’ft at the end : leaves green. JV, Herb, 

Encravinos.— ’Bot. Mag, t, 9fi0 ; and out Jig. 3 in Plate 40. I 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant has generally two flowers, and very rarely three. The 
flowers appear before the leaves in autumn, about a month later than those of the preceding species ; and the 
scape is rather long and very slender. The leaves frequently do not show themselves till spring. The species is 
a native of Spain, Portugal, and Algiers, growing on dry sandy hills. It is particularly found in great abundance 
at Gibraltar and near Badajos. It was introduced before 1620; and is still frequent in collections where it is 
treated as a greenhouse plant, and kept hot and dry during summer. 


GENUS XLIII. 

LEUCOJUM, Lin. THE SNOWFLAKE. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNTA. 

Generic Character.— Perianth 6-cleft, segments separate, nearly l-lcavcd, deeply slit, withering ; germcn ohovato. Seeds nearly round, 

equal (narrowed near the point), style slender, clavato; stigma aeu- outer mat loose, foliaceous, glossy blaek ; inner coat brown, soft, 

minute ; filaments inserted in the disk ; anthers erect, dehiscent on the separable ; allmmcn horny, witli a large circular ehalaza, not visible till 

outer side, from tho tonninal orifice, hut not to the base ; capsule soft, the coats arc removed ; embryo curved, reaching to the foramen. fV. 
triangular, turbinate, 3-valved, semi- Jeliisccnt ; bulb ovate ; leaves Herb. 
vaginating, erect, I incar-1 orate scape few, raany-flowcrod ; spathe 

Description, &c. — The genus Lcucojum has been restricted by Mr. Herbert to L. mslivum.^ and two otlier 
species ; one of which is supposed to be a variety, and the other is not common in British gardens. The 
original genus Lcucojum was established by Linnaeus, and the name is derived from two Greek words, 
signifying a white violet. 


1.— LEUCOJUM iESTIVUM, Willd. THE SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 

SYNaNVMP.8,— L. pulchclla. Satis ; BulhoiiB violet. Perianth white, witli a fa’nt green spot on each segment near the end. 

Enouavings.— Bot. Mag. t. 1210 ; and out Jig, 2, in Plate 40. Seeds as big as a pea. Tho valves of tho capsule gape near the top, 

Specific Character. — Leaves green; scape flattened, 2-cdged. but adhere at the point, and do not open at the base. W, Herb. 

Description, — A very pretty plant, from the bright green spots on its white, drooping flowers, though 
it is much less ornamental than the spring Snowflake. The leaves of this species are of a bright yellowish green ; 
a rather uncommon case, as the leaves of most bulbs have a bluish tinge, except when they are beginning to decay. 
It is a native of various parts of Europe, and is even found wild in England ; but it is supposed not to be a 
true native. It is quite hardy, and it flowers in May. 
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GENUS XUV. 

6ETHYLLIS, Lin. THE GETHYLLIS, OR CAPE CROCUS. 

Lin. Syst. HEXAKDEIA-DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Genksic CniBACTER.-Biilb OTate, coats often imporfect ; leaves nanieroutly, inserted at the mouth of the tube; anthers erect, ...-yj 
linear ; scape and germen concealed in the bulb ; tube cylindrical. Ion?, at the base ; stylo erect ; atignM simple or triangular ; capsule with the 
adhering to the lower part of the style ; limb regular, patent ; filaments scape estonded, diaphanous, pulpy. Seeds small, round. IT, 
short, straight, divciging, sonictimcs doubled or trebled, or multiplied 

DEBCBrPTioir, &c.—Mr. Herbert places this gems between PyriUrion and Stembtrgia -, birt, as the list of 
my plates was made out from the new edition of Sweet’s Ilortus Britanniciis, revised by Mr. George Don, I have 
placed it in tlic situation assigned to it in that work. The species arc South African bulbs. 


GETHYLLIS SPIRALIS, Liu. THE Sl’lUAL-LEAVEI) GETHYLLIS. 

sSynonymk HjiiraliH, T/iun. h>i*p.ciFJC Chaiiacteu.— Li-avcs n.'inow, smooth, a little spiral ; tube 

Enoiiavinoh. Hot. t, lOHS ; und our yif/. 5 in Plato 40, iiiucli longer than the liinh ; filaments six. Herb* 

DESCRiVTioNy &c*. — This is a very remarkable little plant) from its scaly bulb, which bears considerable 
resemblance to that of a liJ)% having large loose scales. The flower itself is pretty, hut it possesses no charms to 
warrant the name (riven to it by Linmens, if it ho true that the word Gethyllis is derived from a Greek word 
signiffwg to rejoice. 1 he leaves arc twisted in a spiral manner, and hence the specific name spiralis. The plant 
is a native of South Africa, whence it was introduced about 1806. It should bo grown in a pot in light 
sandy soil. 


2.— GlilTIIYLLlS AFRA, Lin. THE AFRA GETHYLLIS, OR MANY-LEAVED CAPE CROCUS. 

Engraving. — P ot. Mug. t, lOlC. longer tiian the filttaicnts; stigma triangular, almost three lobed. 

Specific Character. — Tjoaves narrow, smooth, spotted. Tube Flowers fragrant. JV. llerb.y abridged. 
thicUor und longer tlian that of b-jiiralis ; antlicrs large, 10 or 12 ; stylo 

Description, &c. — This is a very rare and a very curious plant. Independently of its scaly bulb, in which 
it resembles the preceding species; it presents the anomaly of having twelve stamens ; which, according to the 
Linnroan system, would place it in a diflferent class and order to the G. spiralis, which has only six. It is also 
said to be the only Amaryllidaceous plant yet discovered with twelve fertile stamens^ though in the genus Phycella 
there arc six fertile ones, and six sterile ; that is, which produce no poller. The flowers are very fragrant, and the 
berries, which are of a transparent yellow, and have an agreeable smell, are said to be eatable. The plant is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was imported before 1826. It should be grown in sandy loam, 
and kept in a frame during winter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HEMEROCALLIDEiE. 

Eisrntul Character. — Perianth of tiz regular coloured segments, Fruit succulent or capsular, three-celled. Seeds soft and pale, packed 
cohering into a cube. Stamens six, inserted in the perianth ; anthers one upon another in one or two rows. Albumen fleshy ; embryo in 
bursting inwardly. Ovarium superior; stigma simple or three-lobed. tho same direction as the seed. 

Description, Ao. — M ost botanists consider this as a section of Lilia^CB^ but it was made a separate order by 
Dr. Brown. It consists mostly of fibrous-rooted plants with lily-like flowers, like those of the HemerocaUu^ or 
Day lily, from which it takes its name, Agapathm, the African lily ; Tolianthety tho tuberose, &c. The only 
bulbous plants it contains are those included in the genera Veltheimia^ Brodiesa^ and Calliprora^ the latter two 
natives of North America, and hardy plants ; but the former, a Cape bulb, requiring a slight protection during 
winter. 


GENUS I. 

VELTHEIMIA, Lin. THE VELTHEIMIA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth cylindrical ; limb very short, erectly subulate, filiform, declined ; stigma cuspidate. Capsule membranous, 
spreading, 6-tootlied, regular ; segiuents nearly equal. Filameuts ■ three-winged, suhovate ; cells 5, one-seeded. Seeds obovate. 
attached to the middle of the tube, upper part free, iueduded. Stylo i 

Description, &c. — Showy Cape bulbs, which were formerly very common in gardens, but are now rarely to 
bo met with. The genus was named in honour of the Baron Yon Yeltheim, a German patron of botany. 


1.— VELTHEIMIA GLAUCA, Jacq. 

Synonyme. — Alctris glauca. Ait. 

Engkavinu. — Bot. Mag. t. lOill. 

Specific Character. — Leaves broadly-lanceolato, acute, undulated. 


THE GLAUCOUS VELTHEIMIA. 

glaucous. Limb of tho perianth somewhat spreading. 

Variety. — V. g. 2 rubra, Bot. Mag, t. 3456 ; and our fig. 1 , in 
Plate 41. Flowers red. 


Description, &c. — A curious plant with a pyramidal bulb, broadly-lanccolate leaves, and long tube-shaped 
flowers, which in the species are white, but in the variety red. Both the species and variety are natives of the 
Cape, whence the first was introduced in 1781, and the latter about 1820. The plants are tolerably hardy, and 
are injured by too much heat ; but they must be kept in the greenhouse, as they flower in November and 
December. 


2.— VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA, Gkdit. THE GREEN-LEAVED VELTHEIMIA. 

Synonyms.— A letris capense, Lin. I SpecificCharacter.— Leaves lanceolate, plicately-undulatod, obtuse. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t, 501. I Teeth of the limb rounded. Spike ovate; flowers naked. 

Description, &c. — This species was formerly considered to belong to the genus Aletris ; the flowers are pink, 
shaded into a lighter colour at the tip, but with four or five streaks of red through the lighter part. It may be 
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grown in the open air ; but as it requires protection during winter, and as it flowers from November to April, it 
succeeds best in a greenhouse. It is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1768. It is very scarce ; 
as it very seldom either perfects its seeds, or makes offsets. 

OTHER SPECIES OP VELTHEIMIA. 

V. INTERMEDIA, G. Don. 

'rhe preceding species have been principally distinguished by their leaves, which in one kind arc glaucous, and 
in the other green, and this species is intermediate between the two. It is a native of the Cape, and was 
introduced in 1819. 


GENUS II. 

BKODIiEA, Smith. THE HRODIyEA. 

JAn. SytfL TRIANDRJA MONOGYNIA. 

(iKNKiiic CiiARACTKii. — IVmTith ciimpanuldto, C-cli’ft, jM'fHistcnt ; atthcldiHc. St>Ie subulate, and Bonding in a thrcc-lobed etigtna. Capsule 
willi fauciiil HcaloH opponito tlui exterior BoginctitB, Hoinctiines bearing woolly, obovato, S adlcd, and each cell burRting into three valves. 
antboi'H. Scales ibreo, fleshy, Ijypogynous. Stumons throe, inserted Seeds four or iivo in each cell, obovatc, striated ; skin membranous ; 
in the throat of tbe tube, alternately M'itli the scales ; UTithers 2-lohed cbala'/a depressed. Flowers produced in umbels. 

Descriftion, &c. — This genus was named by Sir James Edward Smith, in compliment to James Brodie, 
Esq., of North Britain. Its botanical construction is ronuirkablo ; as some of its stamens are metamorphosed into 
fleshy-looking scales, adijcring to the mouth of the flowcT ; and in tliat state frequently bearing anthers. 


1.— BRODIiEA GRANDl FLORA, Smith. THE LAROE-FLOWERED BRODIiEA. 

SvNONYME. — llookeriu coronaiia, Salts. Speciku: Chaiiacteh,— F lowers pedunculated and corymbose. Seg- 

Engiuvings. — B ot. Mag. t, 21177 ; Bot, Reg. t. 1181^; Botanist, ments of the perianth lanceolate, entire. Scales momhranacoous, very 
No. 3.*) ; and oyxi jig. 3, in Plate 41. obtuse. 

Description, &c. — ^Tho bulb is very small, and much wrinkled. The leaves are long, slender, and grooved 
in tbe inside. The stem is round, and it is terminated by a corymb or umbel of handsome dark purple flowers. 
Tlic jdant is quite hardy, and it grows and flowers freely in the open border in peat soil. It is a native of New 
Georgia, on the north-west coast of North America, where it was first found by Mr. Menzies in 1792 ; though it 
was only introduced in a living state by Douglas in 1826. Bulbs of this species may be procured in all the 
seed-shops. 

OTHER SPECIES OF BROD1.EA. 

B. CONGESTA, Lin. 

This species has the flowers in closer heads, and in them the scales almost always bear anthers as well as the 
perfect stamens. The segments of the perianth are also slightly cleft at the tip, while they are entire in B. 
grandiflora. 

The other species that were at first supposed to belong to Brodvsa have been removed to other genera. 
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GENUS III. 

CALLIPROllA, Lindl THE CALLIPRORA. 

Lin, Syst, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — ^PoTianth lubcampamilato, O-parted. Stamens Ovary stipitate, 3-cclled, many-seedod; style single; stigma 34obed. 

siXy all fertile, but three of them shorter than the others. Filaments Capsule membranous, 3.angled. 
petal-like, two-lobed, with sessile anthers, fixed between the lobes. 

Description, &c. — This genus is nearly allied to Brodusa y but it differs in having six perfect stamens, with 
petal-like, two-lobed filaments, all bearing anthers, instead of having half the stamens without anthers, and 
resembling scales. The name signifies “ pretty face." There is only one species. 


1.— CALLIPRORA LUTEA, Lindl, THE YELLOW CALLIPRORA. 

Enora VINOS.— Bot. Reg. t. 1590 ; and our^^. 5 in Plato 41. • round, erect. Flowers umbellate. Biactos of the spathe ovate, very 

Specific Ckaracter. — Leaves long, weak, cliannolled. Scape | short. 

Description, &c. — A little plant, with yellow star-like flowers, which at first sight resemble those of 
Omithogalum, It was found by Douglas in Northern California, and it proves quite hardy in British gardens, 
only requiring a shady situation and peat soil. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ASPHODELACEiE. 

Essential Character. — Perianth G.pai titc or 0 -cleft, petiiloid, stigma undivided or shortly 3-lobedr Pericarp, in most, a 3-cclled, 
regular. Stamens 6, inserted upon tho perianth or hypogynous ; the 3-valvud capsule, with the valves bearing the dissepirnents *, sometimes 
three that are opposite tho outer leaflets soiuetimos dissimilar or wanting. an undivided or rawdy a tripartite berry. Seeds with a black crusto- 
Ovary free, 3-cellgd, with the cells many, rarely 2-sccdcd. Style 1 ; ceous fragile testa. Albumen fleshy, including the embryo. {^Hooker,) 

Description, &c. — This order, though founded on a fibrous-rooted plant, the Asphodel, or King's spear, 
contains many interesting bulbs, and among others, the Ornitliogalums, Scillas, Hyacinths, &c., which form some 
of the finest ornaments of our gardens. Th<iy arc all hardy, or very nearly so ; and all flowering in spring or sum- 
mer, the winter is their proper season of rest. This renders their culture easy, as many of the former species 
require protection only from their flowering in winter, and having their time of rest in our summer. 


GENUS I. 

CAMASSIA, Lindl THE QUAMASH, 

Lin, Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.- — Bulb tunicated. Perianth in six widely- Ovary 3-col1ed, many-seeded. Style bent downwards ; stigma obso- 
spreading segments, one of which is bent in a different direction from the letoly 3-toothed. Capsule papery, 3-celled, 3-valvcd, opening 
others. Stamens 6, hypogynous, equal ; filaments glabrous, ascending. naturally j with six seeds in each cell. 

Description, fisc. — There is only one species of this genus. The name is altered firom the Indian word 
Quamash or Camass, w hich is applied to the plant. 
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1.— CAMASSIA ESCULENTA, LintU. THE 

Stnonvms. — Pholangium eseulentuiu, jN'^uU, 

Enoratikos. — Bot. Keg. t. 1486; and ourJSff. 4 in Plat© 41. 


eatable CAMASSIA, OR INDIAN QVAMA8H. 

I Specific CmtucrBR.— Learn long, linw, EcuBiMted. Segcaeau 
I of the poriantli lanceolate; upper S re leetile, ascending; lower, nngiiicu- 
I late, decurved. 


Desceiption, &C.-A very beautiful plant, common in North-West America, where its bulbs are used by the 
Indians as an article of food, being first baked between hot stones. When thus dressed, the bulbs assume the 
appearance of baked peara^ and are said to bo very good to oat, Jbaving* a sweet and agreeable taste* It is ^uite 
hardy, but it does best grown in peat in a shady situation. Douglas found it growing on alluvial soilSf on the 
banks of the Columbia, partly overflowed by the river ; and ho met with a white variety, or perhaps distinct 
species, not yet introduced. 


GENUS II. 

BESSERA, LinriL THE RESSERA. 


Lin. Sysi. MONODELPlilA llEXANDKIA. 


Genrhic Character.— F lowers in umhela. Penanth pendulous, 
campaniilatc, divided into six equal Staiuens coniieetcd at 

the huso into u hind of cup, all of equal length, projecting beyond the 


flower. Ovary HCbsile ; cells many-seeded. Stigma obscurely trilobed, 
jmbcsceiil. ('u)isiile erect, opening into three valves. Seeds coni pressed, 
and covered with a black, meinbranoue skin. 


Description, &c. — Bulbous plants, natives of Mexico, whence tlu'y Imve been very lately introduced. The 
name is given in honour of Dr. Bessor, Professor of Botany at Brody, 


1.— BESSKllA ELEGANS, Lindl. THE ELEGANT BESSERA. 

KNOHAviNOfl. — Hot. Reg. 18'19, t. 24 ; and our/tV/. 2 in Plate 41. body, slightly toothed, one tooth between every two stamoiiB. Fila- 

Spkcikic CiiARACTRit. — SuiuioiiH growing out of a pilcber-uhajicd nunits pnbchcc nt, sind longer than tiic style. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant was sent from Mexico to England in 1837, audit appears hardy, 
though it has as yet been kept in the greenhouse. The bulb is about the size of a crocus, and the plant flowers 
in Septcinber. It should be grown in peat and sand, and it should have a season of eoinplctc rest when the leaves 
drop. 


2— BESSERA HERBERT!, MR. HERBElirS BESSERA. 

Synonymk. — Phariulii fintnlofiiiiu, W. Herb. SncciFic (ht.ARAc tfji. — Stauiinal cup not toothed ; filaments smooth ; 

Engraving. — Hot. Reg. t. iri 46 . style longer thun the btaniens. Leaves and stem hollow. 

Description, &c. — Very far inferior to the preceding species in aj)pcarance. The flowers, indeed, which are 

of a dark dull purple, have very little beauty to recommend tliem. This species is also a native of Mexico, 

whence it was introduced in 1832. 


GENUS III. 

PUSCHKINTA, Bieh. THE PUSCHKINIA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Flowers in a terminal corymb. Perianth filaments attached to the inside of the cup. Style somewhat longer than 
6-parted ; segments lanceolate, spreading. Cup divided into six lobes, tbo stamens ; stigma obtuse, lobed. 
which are unequally toothed at the inaig[in. Stamens with very short I 

Description, &c. — This genus w’as named in honour of Count Puschkin. There is only one species. 
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1.— PUSCHKINIA SCILLOIDBS, Adam, THE SQUILL-LIKE PUSCHKINIA. 

SvNOKYME.— Adainsia ftcilloides, Willd, j Sprcific Character. — Leaves radical, erect, concave, sheathirig the 

Enora VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 2244 ; and owt fig, 6 in Plate 41. I stem. 

Description, &c. — A Httlo plant, with white flowers resembling those of a Scilla. The leaves grow from 

the root, and stand erect round the stem, as though protecting the flower. It is a native of Kubsia, and it i8 

quite hardy. 


GENUS IV. 

ALBUCA, Lin. THE ALBUCA. 

Lin,Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— ‘Perianth 6 -parted; the three outer aegmontB three fertile and tI>reo sterile. Style an inverted pyramid; stigma 
spreading, the three inner ones connivent. Stamens six, all fertile, or I acute, three-lobed, encircled with a hairy belt. 

Description, &c. — This genus contains many species, hut none remarkable for the beauty of the flowers. 
The name of Albuca signifies whitish, in allusion to the colour of the flov/ers. 

1. — ALBUCA MAJOR, Willd, THE LARGER ALBUCA. 

Synonymes.— A. lutea, Lam, ; Oruithogalum canadense, Lin, • Specific CuARAtiTfnt.-— Leaves broadly sn bn late, channelled : prdnn- 

Knora VINOS.— B ot. Mag. t. 804 ; and ont fig. 1 in Plate 42. ! cles racemose, spreading; flowers drooping. 

Description, &c — Tliis species is rather handsomer than most of the others belonging to thv. gt^nus, on 
account of its scarlet bracts. The flowers are largo and of a greenish yellow, and the leaves long and pt»iiitod at 
the extremity. It was first supposed to be a native of Canada, but it is in fact from the Cape of Good IIopi'. 
and was introduced in 17^57* It should be grown in sandy soil, and requires protection during winter. 

2. — ALBUCA MINOR, Willd, THE LESSER ALBUCA. 

Svnonymes. — A. lutea, ^ Lam. ; Ornithogalum canadense, ^Lin, ; Engraving. — Bot. Mag. i. 720. 

O. africanum, Herm. Specific Character. — Leaves linear. 

Description, &c.— This plant differs very little from the preceding species, except in the leaves 
narrower, and the flowers smaller. They are also without the scarlet bracts. It was found growing by 
Thunberg, with A, mapr., in the sands near Saldanha Bay, in South Africa, where it is about a foot high. 
It was introduced in 17^8. It should be grown in sandy peat, and kept in a greenhouse during winter. 

a— ALBUCA VIRIDIFLORA, Jacq, THE GREEN- FLOWERED ALBUCA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1G56. 

Specific Character. — Leaves Unear.attonuatud, convolutcly channelled, flaccid. 

Description, &c. — This species is easily distinguished by its grass-green flowers, the outer segments of which 
are less spreading than in most of the other species. The bulb in all the species has greatly the resemblance of a 
turnip radish ; and in this, it might be mistaken for one. The species was introduced from the Cape by 
Mr. Masson, in 1794 ; and it requires the same culture as the other kinds. The above three species differ very 
little from each other, except in the leaves. 
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4. — ALBDCA SETOSA, Jaeq. THE BRISTLY ALBUCA. 

Enoiuviko.— Bot. Mag. t. 1481. Loaves lorate, attenuated towards the point. Flowers luge , stamens 

Sprcific Cm aiuctbe. — Bulb scaly, and each scale edged with bristles. all fertile. 

Description, &c.— ^This very singular species is easily known from all others by its green, scaly bulb, which 
has each scale fringed with yellow bristles. The plant is coarse-growing ; the flowers are large and yellowish, 
and they have a slight scent, like that of bitter almonds. It is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced 
in 1795 . 

5. — ALBUCA VITTATA, AV. THE RIBAND ALBUCA. 

Kmgravino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1329. 

Specific Character. — Bulb small, closely tunieated. Segments of the periunth equal, all recurved ; stamens and style exserted. 

Description, &c. — This species affords a groat contrast to the last ; the bulb is about the size of a pigeon's 
egg. The flower-stem is shorter tl)an the leaves ; and the flowers are yellow, striped with green. All the 
segments of tlic perianth turn back, and leave the style and stamens exposed. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence it was introduced in IBll ; and it is so different from the other species as to seom to belong to 
another genus. It flowers in August. 

(l^ALiniCA PHYSODES, THE DINGY-FLOWERED ALBUCA. 

Enriiavingh. — Hot. Mng. t. 104 ; and onr f.(j. 3 in Plate 42. many-flowered. Stamens all fertile; filaments covered with glandular 

Specific Ciiahacteii. — Bulb subtuiiicate, very large. Leaves short, pubescence, 
broad, and ajipoaring long uftrr tlie iiifloroHcence. liiwcmc upright. 

Description, — This species is again very different from the preceding ones. The bulb is very large, 
and almost solid ; tiiore arc fiv(j or six short, broad leaves, which do not appear till after the disappearance of 
the flower, and an ufiright i^yniniidal raceme, with small white flowers. The species is a native of the Cape of 
Good IIoj)e, wllenc(^ it was imported in 1804. It flowers in June. It should bo grown in sandy peat, and it 
requires prot(;ction during winter. 

7.— ALBUCA EXnVIATA, Kvr. THE ADDER'S SKIN ALBUCA. 

SvNONYMK, — AntluniiMiiM rxuviatum, Jacq. rings, from the deepness of the wrinkles. Flowers in an upright 

Engravings. — Bol. ISlag. t. 871 ; and our A*?- 2 in Plate 4*2. raceme. SegmcnlB of the perianth all Bpreading, Style triangular, 

Specific (hiAiiACTKii. — TunicB of the old bulbs ppr.siBteut, funning fleshy ; stigma hairy. Seeds flat, winged, 

Desi RiPTioN, K'C.—- This plant forms tlie connecting link between Alhuca and Ornithogalum ; as it has the 

largi> bracts and general habit of the former geinis, with the star-like flower of the latter. The most remarkable 
feature is, however, tlio dry skin-like substance tliiit sheaths the flower-stalks, which is formed of the remains of 
the tunics of the old bulbs, and closely rescinble.s an adders skin. This plant is a native of the Cape, whence it 
was introduced about 1804. It is generally grown with the bulb above-ground. 

8.— ALBUCA FUGAX, Lindl. THE FUGACIOUS ALBUCA. 

SvNONVMF,. — Anthcrirum fragrauB, Jacq. Spf.cific Character, — Leavea numerous, somewhat triagonal, fili- 

Enouaving — Rot. Rpg. t. .311. form, subulate, much shorter than the scape, erect; style declined, 

curved. 

Description, &c. — The flower resembles that of A, but it is larger ; and the species is easily 

distinguished by the leaves, which are fleshy and awl-shaped. The flower is striped with pink and green, 
and it very soon fades. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1795. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ALBUCA. 


A. ALTISSIMA, Willd. 

A tall species, with green and white flowers, introduced from the Cape in 1780. 

A. CORNUTA, Redouti. 

The flowers are white and green, and three of the petals stick out like horns. Introduced in 1812, 

A. FLACCIDA. Willd. 

Flowers yellow and green. Introduced in 1791. 

A. COARCTATA» Willd, 

A species with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1774. All the above species resemble A. major in the form 
of the flowers, and in having only three fertile stamens. 

A. FASTIGIATA, Willd. 

An upright-growing plant, witli white flowers. 

A. CAUDATA, O. Don. 

An upright-growing plant, with white and green flowers. 

A. AUREA, Willd. 

A yellow flower, slightly tinged with green. Introduced in 1825 


A. ABYSSINICA, Willd. 

Flowers white, yellow, and green. 

A. FILIFOLIA, Ker. 

Flowers white and green. Introduced in 1825. 

A. FRAGRANS, Willd* 

Flowers yellow, and green, and sweet-scented. Introduced in 1791* 

A. SPIRALIS, Willd. 

Flowers striped with green ; loaves twisted. Introduced in 1 795. 


A. VISCOSA, Willd. 

Flowers white, yellow, and green ; leaves clammy. Introduced in 1779. 

A. PARVIFLORA, Salis. 

Flowers small, yellow, and green. Introduced in 1812. 

A. NEMATODES ANTHERICUM, G. Don ; Syn. ANTHERICUM NEMATODES. Sahs. 
Flowers white and purple. Introduced in 1812. 

A. ANTHERICOIDES, G.Don; ANTHERICUM ALBUCOIDES, Willd. 
Flowers yellow and green. Introduced in 1788. 
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GENUS V. 

ORNITHOGALUM, Lin. THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Lin.Sy8t. IIEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Chaiuctbr.— Perianth inferior, fi-parted, erect; aegincuts filaments dilated at the base ; inserted in the receptacle. Style one. 
spreading above, but convergent below, persistent, Stameufi six ; Stigma capitate. Capsule 3-celled. Seeds roundish, naked. 

Debceiption, &c,— This is a genus of showy plants, which, from their star-like flowers, have received the 
English name of Star of Bothlohcm. The Latin name is more singular ; as it means literally ‘‘ bird s milk. 
This singular name is supposed to allude to the whiteness of the excremtuit of birds, which the mingled green and 
white of the flower-buds of some of the species resembles in colour. The bulb, when boiled, was an article of food 
in the East ; and it is sniiposed to ho the “ doves’ dung,” which was sold at so high a price during the siege of 
Samaria, as recorded in the IJoly Scripture (2nd Book of Kin^, Chap, vi., 25). 


SECTION 1.~F1aOWERS UMBELLATE. 

ORNITHOCJALUM MONTANIJM, Tcfwre. THE MOUNTAIN ORNITHOGALUM. 

EwtiHiViNo. — Swt. Brit, b’ldw. (ianl., 2nd ser. t. 42. i PcdmiclcH of the fruit refracted. CapfiiilcB ovate, 6-augled. Leaves 

Sprcifjc Chaiuctkii. — Moweib in coryuibdRO rai'cmcB ; peduncles I ebmgately lanceolate, channelled. Bulb solid, simple, 
longer than tho bracts. Seguicuts of the perianth ohlung-luiiceolate. } 

Description, &c, — This is a very curious little plant. Tlic j)eduiiclcs of the flowers are longer than the 
scape; the loaves are numerous, and sjireading all round like radii ; they arc drawn out at tlie extremity to a 
long, slender point, and they look as if folded, forming a deep recess on tin; upper surface, and a projection or 
keel on the lower one. The form and disposition of the leaves, with the short scape, and the abundance of 
white, star-like flowiTs, make this a very ornamental species, particularly for rockwork. It is a native of Naples, 
and as it is rather tender, the ground in which it is planted should be covered 'with leaves in winter, to protect 
it from severe frosts. It should he grown in sandy loam ; and it may be left in the ground for several years 
without any other care than that of throwing loaves over it in winter. The bulb is large, and without offsets ; 
thus forming a strong contrast to some of the species, which appear to be perfectly encircled with them. The 
flowers are generally produced in April. It was introduced in 1825. 

2 .— ORNITHOGALUM UMBELLATUM, Smith. THE UMBEL-FLOWERED ORNITHOGALUM, OR 

COMMON STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Enoiuvings. — E ng. Bot, t. 130; 2nd edit. t. 482. 

Specific Character. — InflorcBcencc corymbose ; |K5duncle3 longer than tho bracts ; filaments tapering, entire. 

Description, &c. — This species, though a British one, is very generally cultivated in gardens, for its perfect 
nardiness, and the great abundance of its white, star-like flowers, which have a peculiarly gay, or rather, 
cheerful, appearance. They require no care in their culture. At the very moment I am writing, our little 
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garden displays innumerable tufts of these bulbs, which I have seen flower every spring for the last ten years, 
without any attention being bestowed upon them ; and, in spite of all the dangers they have been exposed to 
from divers gardeners, still looking as bright and as lively as ever. It is true they close their flowers in the 
evening, and in cloudy weather; but this only makes their whiteness more dazzling when they expand under the 
full influence of the sum This species is also found in great abundance in the East, and the bulb is edible when 
boiled. 

3.— ORINTHOGALUM REFRACTUM, Kit. THE REFLEXED ORNITHOGALUM. 

Enoiuvxno. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 58. | racomoae corymb ; peduncles reflexed when in fruit. Leaves deeply 

Spicific Charactkr. — Bulb proliferous. Flowers disposed in a ] channelled, with a white line down tho furrow. 

Description, &c. — This species is not very ornamental. The flowers are small and greenish ; and tho leaves, 
which are very narrow, are much longer than the flower-scape*. The species bears some resemblance to 0. 
mmtanum ; but it is easily distinguished by a white line along the centre of each leaf, and by the great number 
of offsets produced by the bulb. It is a native of Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1825 ; and it is 
quite hardy in British gardens. * 

4.— ORNITHOGALUM FIMBRIATUM, Willd. THE FRINGED ORNITHOGALUM. 

Engraving.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Bcr. t. 111. mai^in, and densely clothed on the under side with short rigid hairs. 

Specific Character. — Corymb rucemuse, fcw-flowcied. Segments Scape hairy, 
of tho perianth elongutely lanceolate, acute. Loaves fringed at tho 

Description, &c.— The leaves and flower-stem are covered with hairs, which stand out so as to form a fringe 
along the margin of the leaves ; whence tho specifle name. The segments of tho flower are long and narrow, and 
the flowers themselves of a bluish white. The species is a native of the South of Russia, whence it was introduced 
in J820, and it is quite hardy in British gardens. It flowers very early, frequently in February. 

SECTION II.— FLOWERS IN UPRIGHT RACEMES. 

5.— ORNITHOGALUM NIVEUM, Wilid. THE SNOWY ORNITHOGALUM. 

Synonyms. — O. graminifolium, Thun. Specific Character. — Racemo few-flowered, petals lanceolate. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 2(15. Leaves filiforin, channelled. 

Description, &o. — A pretty little plant, with racemes of small snow-white flowers, and long grass-like leaves. 
The bulb is round and green, like a potatoe-apple in form and colour, and it has a tendency to push itself out of 
the ground. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was first introduced in 1774, by Mr. 
Masson. It was, however, soon lost, and it was reintroduced in 1816 by Mr. Burchell, who found it growing 
on the rocks at Zwart-water-poort, and in other similar situations. It is tolerably hardy, and it may be 
grown in the open ground, or on rockwork. 

6.— ORNITHOGALUM REVOLUTUM, Jacq. THE REVOLUTE-FLOWERED ORINTHOGALUM. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 653 ; Bot. Reg. t, 315. I the perianth linear-oblong, sometimes cmarginate, reflexed. Loaves 

Specific Character.— Bulb tunicatod. Flowers large, segments of | radical, lincor-lanceolute, subcoriaceous. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, with largo flowers, having a rich brown and yellow centre, 
disposed in a conical raceme, six or inches long. The leaves, which all spring from the root, are large and hand- 
some, of a deep green. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 17^5 ; but it is 
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foand in gardens. It is well deserving of cultivation from the large size and beauty of the flowers ; the only 
objection being the drooping of the petals^ which makes them look as though they wanted water, or were fading 
almost as soon as they expand. The plant should be grown in sandy loam, and it should have a slight 
protection during winter. 

7 ORNITHOGALUM (XlRYMBOSUM, RuisetPav. THE CORYMBOSE ORNITHOGALUM. 

Synonymrn. — O. odoratum. Hort. ; (). umbcllatuin^ Lindl, « Specific Character.— -Scape round ; flowers coryniboBe; perianth 

Kmoravinom. — Bot. Reg. t. 906 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Curd. 2d ser. large ; germon black, 
t. 89 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3179. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful plant, with large white flowers, which are delightfully fragrant. The 
peculiar form of the filaments, broad at the base, and tapering to a slender thread at the point of insertion in the 
back of tlio anther, is very consjiicuous in this species ; which is also remarkable for the black germen in the 
centre of the flower. The bulb is large and tunicated, the outer scales being brown and hard. There are 
numerous largt; broad leaves. The species is a native of Peru, but it grows freely in the open border without any 
protection oxc(?pt tliat afforded by a mat being thrown over the border during severe frosts ; and it is much finer 
and flowers much better in the ojicn air than in a pot in a greenhouse. It was introduced in 1822, and is 
coininon in the secd-shoj)s under the name of Orinthogalum odoratum. 

a— ORNITHOGALUM BIFLORUM, D, Don. THE TWIN-FLOWERED STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

WvNOHVME. — Scillu biflorn, Jluiz cl Pavon, dunclcs generally twin ; bracts very short, filaments subulate, style 

Engraviro. — S wl. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d. scr. 1. 246. trigonal, stigma simple. 

Specific Character. — S cape fllifonu, longer than the leaves ; pe- 

Descuiption, &c. — ^This sptieies has pretty little white flowers, so small and dedicate as to be very unlike 
those of the other species of tlie genus. The flower-stalk is very long ; and that, combined with the small size 
and long pedunch.'s of the flowers, gives the plant an extremely liglit and elegant appearance. It was found by 
Ruiz and Pavon, growing in great profusion on sandy hills in Peru ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 
It lias, however, so little to recommend it, compared with its more showy brethren, that it is seldom to be met 
with in collections, or in seed-shops. It should be grown in sand, or sandy peat. 

9— ORNITHOGALUM PRASINUM, Ker. THE GRASS-GREEN ORNITHOGALUM. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. 1. 158. i divaricate ; flowers on long peduncles ; filaments ovate at the base ; 

Specific Ciiaiuctkr. — Leaves glaucous ; upperpart twisted. Raceme j style longer than the germen. 

Description, &c.— This species is certainly not remarkable for its beauty. The whole plant is of a glaucous 
green ; the flowers differing very little in colour from the leaves. The flowers, which are disposed in a loose 
raceme, are on very long peduncles ; and the leaves, which are folded t(>gether, are somewhat twisted in the upper 
part. The species was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. Burchell, in 1816; and it is found there 
not far from Oraaf Reynett. It appears tolerably hardy, though it is generally considered a greenhouse plant. 

10.— ORNITHOGALUM JUNCIFOLIUM, WiM, THE RUSH-LEAVED ORNITHOGALUM. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 972. 

Specific Character. — Filaments sublanceolate. Raceme very long. Leaves awl-shaped, numerous. 

Description, &c. — A little plant w’ith rush-like leaves, and a spike-like raceme of very small flowers. It 
is a native of the Cape, w’hcnce it was introduced in 1 784 ; and it requires a greenhouse in England. 
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11.— ORNITHOGALUM LATIPOLIUM, Lin. 

SvNONYMEi. — O. xnaximum, Clus. ; Lilium &lcxandrinuin,5u>0«^; 
Stellaris latifolia, Mcsnoh; O. pyramidale, HorL 
Engravings. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 876 ; Bot. Rog. t. 1978. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED ORNITHOGALUM. 

Specific Character.— -Raceme very long, conical. Peduncles nu- 
merous, much longer than the flowers. Leaves very broad, ligulato, 
and sublanccolato. 


Description, &c. — A very showy species, which has been common in British gardens since the time of 
Parkinson, and which is generally sold in the seed-shops under the name of O, p3rrainidale, a name applied by 
Baron Jacquin to O. narbonense. The flowers are white and star-like, and they are so disposed as to form a 
handsome pyramidal raceme. The leaves are about two inches broad, and from a foot to a foot and a half high ; 
and they are generally withered at the tip, before the expansion of the flowers. The species was introduced from 
Italy before 1620 ; but it is not known exactly whether it is a true native of that country. Indeed, it grows so 
freely, and produces so many offsets, that it soon becomes naturalised anywhere. The species is quite hardy in 
British gardens, where it should be planted in October ; hut tlic bulbs, which are white, arc generally taken np 
and replanted every three or four years, on account of the great number of offsets which they produce. The 
leaves appear in January or February ; but the flowers, which have no fragrance, do not expand before June. 


12— ORNITHOGALUM CAUDATUM, Willd, THE LONG-TAILED ORNITHOGALUM. 

Engraving. — Bot, Mag. t. 80.5. . round tail-like termination. Raceme very long, many-flowered, nar 

Specific (IJhahacter. — Bulb very large. Leaves broadly linear, j row. Stamens unequal. Stigma simple, 
acuminate, the old oues witheiing ut the tip, and forming there a lung i 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are small and greenish, and they arc disposed in a very long, 
densely covered, spike-like raceme. They have a sweet, but rather sickly smell. The leaves are broad and very 
long, and they wither and shrivel up at the tip, so as to have a round and tail-like appearance, whence the 
specific name. The flowers continue opening for several months, the upper buds being scarcely formed when 
the lower flowers have fallen. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1774, and 
where it was found growing in the soil lodged in the hollows of old stumps of trees. In England it requires a 
greenhouse ; and as its flowers are not beautiful, it is seldom grown. 


13.— ORNITHOGALUM CHLOROLEUCUM. THE GREENISH ORNITHOGALUM. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1853. in length to the scape. Filaments ovate- lanceolate; segments of the 

Specific Character. — Leaves acuminate, channelled, about equal peiianth unequal. Haeuiue corymbose, few-flowered. 

Description, &c. — This species has only a few, very small, greenish- white flowers. It is a native of Valparaiso, 
and requires a frame or greenhouse in England. It was introduced in 1834. 


14.— ORNITHOGALUM NARBONENSE, Lin. THE NARBONNE ORNITHOGALUM. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t, 2510; and our 4 in Plate 43. few and far apart. Filaments equal, alternate segments tridentate. 

SpBCiFie Character. — Leaves linear ; raceme elongated ; flowers Peduncles spreading widely. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are small and widely apart, the peduncles standing out almost at right 
angles with the stem, though they become erect when the seeds are ripening. The segments of the flower are 
also far apart, and the alternate ones are slightly three-toothed. The plant is a native of the South of France, and 
it is quite hardy in British gardens. It was introduced in 1821. 

c c 2 
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15.-.ORNITHOGALUM PYRENAICUM, Smith. THE SPIKED ORNITHOGALUM, OR PRUSSIAN 

ASPARAGUS. 

Engrayinob. — E ng. Hot. i. 499 ; 2d edit. t. 481. 

Spscific CRARACTEa.-— Raceme very long. FilamentH all dilated. Flovrer-stalks equal, apreading, erects and adpreased in fruit. {Smith,) 

Description, &o.— This plant, though found in considerable abundance in the neighbourhood of Bath and in 
other parts of England, is not considered to be a true native. The flowers arc greenish, in very narrow segments, 
and certainly possess no beauty ; and the peduncles are so short, that the raceme resembles a spike. The 
raceme, before the flower-buds arc expanded, is eaten ; and it is sold in the Bath market under the name 
of Prussian asparagus. 1 have eaten it, and I think it tastes not unlike long green asparagus ; but why it 
is called Prussian, I am quite unable to say. It is hardly worth growing for its flowers; but when it is 
planted in a garden, it is found to succeed best in a calcareous soil. Perhaps it might be worth cultivating in 
the kitchen-garden as a substitute for as[)aragus, as its flower-buds do not appear before July or August, when 
asparagus is not easily to bo procured. 

(]._()RMTPI0GALUM CONICUM, Jacq. THE CONICAL ORNITHOGALUM. 

Enouavino.— Rot. Mug. t. ,*1538. Filaments subulate. Braeta membranous, shorter than the peduncles. 

Specific OiiAUACTea, — LeavcH radical, or Rhcatbing the stem, Ian- Segments of the periantli lanceolate, spreading, 
coolute, flat, margin white, and delicately fringed. Raceme conical. 

Description, &c.— The flowers arc of a pure white and large, so that they are very ornamontal. The 
leaves are short, and sheathing the stem at the base. This species was stmt to Glasgow from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1035, though it is said to have been introduced previously. It is only half-hardy, and requires 
to be grown in sandy loam, in a greciiliouso. 


SECTION III.— FLOWERS IN RACEMES OR CORYMBS. ALTERNATE SEGMENTS 

BIDENTATE OR EMARGINATE. 


17.--ORNITHOGALUM VIRENS, Lin. THE GREEN ORNITHOGALUM. 

Rngravinc. — Dot. Reg. t. 814. is long and tapering. Alternate Htamens bideniate ; bracts longer than 

SpKciFic ('iiAiiACTKii. — Raccmc Hpike-liko, many-flowered. Leaves the flowers, 
lincar-lunceolatc, weak, .and becoming rounded towards the point, which 

Desouiption, &c. — A very elegant species which is ornamental, notwithstanding the small size and green 
colour of the flowers. The bracts arc very long and spread out beyond the flowers. The leaves are from 
a foot and a half to two feet long; they arc broad at the base, and end in a long tapering point, which 
bends downwards. It is a native of Dclagoa Bay, in South Africa, whence it was introduced in 1823. 
Like all the Cape species, it is only half-hardy in England ; and it is generally grown in a pot, and kept 
in the greenhouse. The soil should be a light sandy loam ; and when the bulb has done flowering, it should 
be allowed a season of rest. 
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18 ,— ORNITHOGALUM BULFDRBUM, Jlawi. ee THE SULPHUR-COLOURED ORNITHOGALUM. 

SYNoimtTO.— Anthwicum wilphiufwim, WahUt. €t Kit. ; A. wU \ Spicmc CBARA(rriR.^LeavM\aTiceolate.\incaT, cbann^lcd, obtuse, 
lureum, Spreng. ; PhaUBgium lulfuroum, Poiret. \ and concave at the apex. Scape simple, racemose ; flowers spreading. 

'* Ekoraviho.— B ot. Mag. t. 2623. 

Description, &o. — There is nothing very remarkable in this species, except the pale yellow tinge of its 
flowers, which continue opening for a long time, as the scape gradually increases in length. The scape is some- 
times two feet long before all the flowers have expanded, and it continues in flower two months. It is a native 
of Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1822 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 

19.— ORNITHOGALUM LACTEUM, Jacq. THE MILK-WHITE ORNITHOGALUM. 

ENGiiAViNGS.^Bot. Mag. t. 1134 ; Bot. Rep. t. 274 ; and Lodd. stiff, and edged with a small ciliated margin. Scape upright, cylindri- 
Bot, Cab. t. 1159. cal. Raceme densely clothed with flowers. Bracts membranous, 

Spbcific Character. — licaves linear-lorate, flat, fleshy, somewhat longer than the peduncle. 

Description, &o. — This is a very beautiful species, from its dense raceme of large white flowers. The 
scape is generally three feet high, and the raceme sometimes a foot long, being pyramidal at first, but afterwards 
elongating in a cylindrical manner. The flower is of a pure milk white, of a peculiarly fine rich texture, but it 
has no fragrance. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1706. It is more hardy 
than the other Cape species, and it may be grown in the open border if slightly protected during winter. 


20.— ORNITHOGALUM ARABICUM, Lin. THE ARABIAN ORNITHOGALUM. 

Synonymes,— Lilium akxandrinum maximum, Bank. ; Jacintho membranous. Perianth campanulate, widely spreading •, segments ovate- 
dol Paternoster, Parkinson ,* Mclanomphalc, Reneaulme. oblong, h^ilamcnts flat, Rubulatc. Germeu turbinatcly spherical, 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 728 ; and owxjig. 2 in Plate 43. sometimes 6-turrowed, and sometimes twisted. Siigma three-lobcdly 

Specific Character. — Corymb simple, many-flowered. Bracts capitate. 

Description, &c.— This very handsome and large-flowered species has been common in British gardens since 
the time of Parkinson, though it is rather difficult to cultivate, as the bulbs are very apt to rot. It is found in a 
wild state in Barbary, Turkey, and the Madeiras, besides numerous other places, but always growing in pure 
sand. It is quite hardy in British gardens if it bo kept dry ; and thus it may bo grown in the open border if 
the soil is well drained and very sandy. It was called the Arabian bulb by the Turks, when Clusius first 
brought it from Constantinople to Vienna j and in Italy it was called the Alexandrian lily, or Jacintho del 
Paternoster. It is rarely propagated in this country, and the bulbs, which are common in the seed-shops, are 
generally imported from Holland. The flower is easily distinguished from all the other kinds by its pistil, the 
lower part, or ovary, of which, is round, shining, and of a very dark bottle green, almost black. 


21.— ORNITHOGALUM NUTANS, Smith. THE DROOPING STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1997 ; 2nd edit. t. 483; and dilated, cloven, converging, camjmnulate ; three of them longer than 

5 in Plate 43. the others, with their lobes equal to the anthers. 

Specific Character. — Flowers pendulous, unilateral. Filaments 

Description, &c. — A very elegant species, from its drooping, milk-white flowers. It is often found wild in 
England, but seldom far from the habitations of men ; whence it is supposed to be an accidental wanderer from 
some garden. It is easily cultivated, and if planted in any light soil, it will remain, and flow'cr for many years 
without requiring any further care. 
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22.— .ORNITHOGALUM AUREUM, Ker. THE GOLDEN ORNITHOGALUM. 

ENOftAnNos. — Bot. Mag. t. 190; Lodd. Dot. Cab. t. 1 1 8.3 ; and Specific Character. — Leaves ovate-lanceolate, white at the margin, 
our fig, 3 in Plato 43. Raceme corymboi'e. Segments of the perianth somewhat unguiculate. 

Description, &c. — This species appears to have all its vital movements slow. It is long in expanding its 
flowers after the buds arc formed ; but when they begin to open, they continue in beauty for several months. 
Even when the flower-stem is cut oif and put in water, it will retain its beauty much longer than a similar 
flower-stem from any otlicr plant. The bulb, when planted, sometimes remains a year in the ground before it 
begins to grow ; and after it has flowered, it will sometimes remain twelve months, or even two years, in a 
dormant state before it sends up another shoot. It very seldom produces any offsets. It is a native of the 
Cap(?, whence it was introduced in 1790 ; and it is grown in sandy loam, and kept in the greenhouse. 


23.~-ORNlTn()(JALrJM THYRSOIDKS. WUUL THE TH VRSE-FLOWERED STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

SvN4iNVMK!i. — 0. urabictim, ; (). fVwv. Corymb niaiiy -flowered, rjiccniosc. Perianth campanijiate-rntate ; 

Knoiuvinoh. — Hot. Reg. t. 310; Rot. Miig. t. 110*1; uiid of the gegmentu clliptic-oblong, conniving at the base, 
variety. Hot. Reg. t. IKP), and owx Jig. 1 in I’late 43. Variety. — O. t. 2 flavescens, Ker, Flowers pale yellow. 

Specific Chahactkii. — Leaves broad-lanceohite, with a white margin* 

Description, &c. — A very bt^autiful spccitts, with large flowers disposed in a long racemose corymb. Tliis 
spo(/ies is easily distinguished from 0. aurmWy by the segments of the perianth overlapping each other, instead 
of being somewhat apart. TItc sjiecies was introduced in 1605, and the variety in 1757) both being natives of 
tlui Capo of Good Hope. Both should be grown in very sandy soil, and kept in a greenhouse, where they will 
flower freely. 


24.— ORNITHOGALUM CONCINNUM, Snlh, THE NEAT ORNITHOGALUM, OR GIBRALTAR STAR 

OF BETHLEHEM. 

SvNoNYMEs. — O. unifoliuin j8, Ker ; O. variuni, var. 2, Brot. Specific Character. — Flowers disposed in a subeylindrical, niany- 

Enghaving. — B ot. Mag. t. flowered spike. Flowers erect, sweet. Leaves 2 — 3, short, cuspidate. 

Dicscrtption, &r. — This very pretty species is found wild near Gibraltar, and it was introduced in 1780 
by the late Dr. Fothergill. The flowers, which are very fragrant, are large and milk-white, and they are 
disposed in a densely-crowded, cylindrical spike. The plant is rather tender, and requires to be kept in a 
greenhouse. 

26.— ORNITHOGALUM UNIFOLIUM, Ker, THE ONE-LEAVED STAR OP BETHLEHEM. 

Synonymkh. — O. varium, Brot. ; Scilla unifolia, Lin. ; Hulbus ; Specific Character. — Leaf solitary, sheathing the stem at the base, 

monophylluH, Bauh, and ending in a long, round, tail-like point. Flowers few, sessile. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mug. t. 935. | 

Description, &c. — A very curious little plant, with a single leaf- onding in a long, round, tail-like point, 
like some of the larger and handsomer species. It grows wild on sterile hills and sterile wilds in Portugal, where 
scarcely any other plant is found ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens, if the situation bo sufficiently open. 
It was introduced in 1805, but it is very seldom seen in collections, and, indeed, is only worth growing for 
curiosity. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ORNITHOGALUM. 

O. IXIODES, Hort. Kew. 

A handsome species, with wliite flowers, quite hardy in British gardens. It is a native of California, and 
was introduced in 1 796. 

(>. COLLINUM, Ram. et Schultes, 

A hardy species, with white and green flowers, a native of Sicily, whence it was introduced in 1829. It is 
nearly allied to 0. montanum^ and may possibly be only a variety of that species. 

O. TENUIFOLIUM. Ram. et Schultes, 

A hardy plant, a native of Sicily, introduced in 1830, with slender leaves, and white and green flowers. 

O. EXSCARPUM, Ten. 

A native of Naples, introduced in 1823, with white and green flowers. All these species, or varieties, have 
their flowers in umbels, or bunches. 

O. COMOSUM, mild. 

A native of Austria, introduced in 1596; the flowers are white and green. This, and all the following 
kinds, have their flowers in long racemes. 

O. OVATUM, Willd. 

A Cape species, with ovate leaves, and white and green flowers. Introduced in 1816. 

O. NOTATUM, Rmm. et Schultes ; O. MACULATUM, Jacq. 

The flowers are yellow, spotted with brown. A Cape plant, introduced in 1825. 

O. CILIATUM, Willd. 

A Cape species, with white flowers, and the leaves fringed with small hairs. Introduced in 1818. 

O. CRENULATUM, Willd. 

A Cape plant, introduced in 1825. Flowers straw-coloured. 

O. MACULATUM, Thunb. 

Flowers snuff-coloured, spotted with dark brown. A native of the Cape, introduced in 1825. 

O. SECUNDUM, Ram, et Schultes. 

Flowers straw-colour and brown. Introduced from the Cape in 1816. 

0. GRAMINirOLIUM, Ram. et Schultes. 

Flowers white and green ; leaves grass-like. Introduced from the Gape in 1816. 

O. TENELLUM, Willd. 

Straw-colour and green flowers, and slender leaves. Introduced from the Cape in 1816. 

O. PILOSUM, Willd. 

Flowers white ; leaves hairy. Introduced from the Capo in 1816. 
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O. RUDOLPHI, Rem. et Schultes ; Spn, 0. TENUIPOLIUM, Redoui^. 

A native of the Cape, with white flowers. Introduced in 1812. 

O. SUAVEOLENS, Jaeq. 

A Cape species, introduced in 1816, with green and yellow very fragrant flowers. 

O. BARBATUM, IVilld. 

A Cape species, with yellow and green slightly-bearded flowers. Introduced in 1795. 

O. POLYPHYLLUM, fVilld. 

Flowers green and yellow. A Cape species, with many leaves. Introduced in 1825* 

O. RUPESTRE, mild. 

A Cape species, witli white and green flowers. Introduced in 1795. 

0. FUSCATUM, Willd. 

A Cape species, with brown and green flowers. Introduced in 1825. 

0. ODORATUM, mild. ; Andr. Bot. Rep. t. 260. 

A Cape species, with green and yellow fragrant flowers. Introduced in 1795. 

0. ELATUM, Andr. Bot. Hep. t. 528. 

Tliis species is said to be a native of Egypt. It has white flowers, and was introduced in 1804. 

0. LONGEBRACTEATUM, mild.; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. \7m. 

A Cape species, with green and white flowers, the segments of which are widely separated from each other. 
The leaves arc long and very weak, but the flower-stem is nearly two feet high, with long bracts between the 
flowers ; making the unopened raceme look like a head of barley. It is a free flowerer, sometimes blooming 
twice a year ; once in spring, and again in autumn. It was introduced in 1812, and is common in gardens. 

O. SCILLOIDES, mild. 

A Cape species, with white and green flowers, very much resembling those of a squill. Introduced in 1795. 

0. TRIGYNUM, Red. 

A species with white and green flowers, and the stigma divided into three distinct lobes. Introduced in 1825. 

0. GEMMIFLORUM, Rvm. et Schultes. 

A half-hardy species from Lima, with pure white flowers. Introduced in 1836. 

0. BIFOLIUM, Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1802. 

A delicate little plant, about four or flve inches high, with beautiful paper- white flowers. It was introduced 
from Chili in 1831. 

O. ALLIACEUM, Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1818. 

This species, the flowers of which smell strongly of garlic, bears considerable resemblance in other respects to 
the preceding species. It is a native of the same place, and was introduced at the same time. 
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0. 8TACHY01DES, Ren. 

Thi . flowers are white, and they axe disposed in a close spike. The spedea is a Bsitm (d tiw wmlh ol Europe, 
and it was introduced in 1771* 

O. BRACHYSTACHYS, WVU. 

This gpeciee has very diort spikes of white flowers. It is a native of the south of Bussia, and was introduced 
in 1821. 

0. COARCTATUM, Wilbl. 

A Cape species, with white flowers. Introduced in 1804. 

O. FLAVISSIMUM, Jacq. ,• 0. TUNICATUM, Jaoq 
Two Cape species, with yellow flowers. 

0. BICOLOR, Rosm. et Schultes, 

A Cape species, with white and brown flowers. Introduced in 1816. 

O. TUBEROSUM, Rocm. et Schultes, 

A Cape species, with yellow flowers. Introduced in 1767* 

0. BERGII, U(r.m. et Schultes* 

A Cape species, with white and green flowers. Introduced in 1816. 


GENUS VI. 

URCtINEA, Stein. THE SEA ONION. 

Lin. Si/st, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbmbric Charactkr. — Perianth 6-parted, spreading. Stamuns six, 3-valvctl. Seeds numerous, ascending, compressed, with a loose, 
inserted in the base of the segments ; filaments equal, subulate. Style black, spongy testa. {0, Don ) 
filiform, straight. Stigma obtuse. Capsule bluntly trigonal, 3-ccllcd, 

Description, &c. — ^This genus has been divided from Scilla by Stcinbcl, a German botanist ; and the only 
plant belonging to it which is known in England, is the Common Squill, which is used in medicine as a cure for 
coughs. The name of Urginea is taken from the Greek name of the plant, w^hich was used in medicine by the 
Greeks in the time of Theoplirastus. 


1.— URGINEA MARITIMA, Stein, THE MEDICINAL SQUILL, OR SEA ONION. 

Sykonymes. — Scilla maritima. Lin, ; Ornithogalum maritimum, Engravings, — Bot. Mag. t. 018 ; and our 1, in Plate 44. 

Toumef. j O, squilla, Ker ; Scilla vulgaris, Bauh. ; S. hispanica, SpKcinc Character. — Flowers in simple racemes ; pedicels bi- 

Clus. bractcatc. 

Description, &c, — The most remarkable part of this plant is the bulb, which is nearly as large as a child's 
head, and which is used in medicine for the dropsy, and diseases of the chest and lungs, acting in the latter case 
as a slight emetic, to promote expectoration. The flowers are produced in July and August, but the leaves do 
not appear till the following October or November. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, whence a 
great quantity of bulbs are imported every year by the druggists. It is rather diflicult to cultivate, as the bulbs 
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are apt to rot unless grown in sand ; but it is sure to flower well the first season, and indeed the flowers are 
frequently produced from the bulb before it is planted at all. When in a favourable situation, the spike of 
flowers is frequently two feet long, and the leaves, which continue green all winter, are a foot long. It was 
introduced before 1629. 


GENUS VII. 

GAGEA, Salis. THE GAGEA. 

Lin. Spat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OxNERic CHAUACTFa. — Pcriaiith inferior, pctuloid, G-{)artecl, persistent, 
converging below, spreading above. Filoincnts not dilated at the base. Stigma gaping. Cai)Bule triangtilar. (Smith.) 

Description, &c. — This genus was separated by Mr. Salisbury from Ornithogalum, on account of the 
filaments of the stamens difiering from those of that genus, which are dilated at the base. The name was given 
in honour of Sir Thomas Gage, a friend of Mr. Salisbury. The plants are all small, with greenish yellow 
flowers; and they are all natives of the north of Europe, growing generally in woods, and in a moist sandy soil. 


1.-_GAGEA FASCTCULARIS, Sal. THE FASCICLED, OR BRITISH GAGEA. 

SvNoNVMKH.-— O. lutoa, Kcr ,* Ornitbogahnii sylvaticuni, ; i Specific Character. — Radical leaves 1 or 2, longer than the angu* 
O. luteuni, Smith non Lin. ; O. pallidum, Park. ; Phalungium I lar scape. Bracts lunger than the umbel, lincar-lauccolute. Segments 
bulbnsa, //a//. Pyrrorbitou, /to. ; Bui bus sylvestris, Fi/cAs. i of the perianth lanceolate, obtuse. (Smith.) 

Enoravinoh. — Bot. Mag. t. 1200; Eng. Hot. t. 21, 2d. ed. t. 480. I 

Description, &c. — This pretty little flower is sometimes found wild in wood.s, in both England and Scotland, 
always growing in a moist, sandy soil. The colour of the flowers is dingy, and as they appear in March and 
April about the same season as the Ficaria, they are often overlooked by the side of that bright, golden-yellow 
little flower. The Gagea always grows in the shade, and it would bo a good plant for shrubberies or any other 
very shady situation whore flowers arc required in spring. 


2 — GAGEA GLAUCA, Swt THE GLAUCOUS-LEAVED GAGEA. 

Synohyme.— Ornithogalum sylvaticuni, Schl. non Pers. ; O. Specific Chaiiacter. — Root leaf solitary, longer than the scape ; 
lutcum, Willd. non Lin. bracts lanceolate, short, ciliated. Scape and pedicels shariily trique- 

EMOiiAviHOB. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 177 ; and our Jig. 4, in trous. Umbel about 4-ilowered, 

Plate 42. 

Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with yellow flowers and glaucous leaves ; a native of Switzerland, 
whence it was introduced in 1825. It is quite hardy, and will grow freely in any light sandy soil. 

3 GAGEA BRACTEOLARIS, Salis. THE SHORT-BRACTED GAGEA. 

Synonymies. — Ornithogalum luteum Lin. ; O. piuteuso, Fers.] Specific Character. — Root-leaf triquetrous, very long ; bracts 

Enoravino.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 158. short, lancoolate, concave, slightly pubescent, the outer one twice the 

ze of the others. 

Description, &c. — ^This is supposed to be the true Ornithogalum luteum of Linnseus, though the name has 
been given alternately to both the preceding species. The present plant has no beauty to recommend it, as the 
flowers are of a dingy, greenish yellow, and the leaves very narrow. The species is a native of Switzerland, 
whence it was introduced in 1825. 
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4.— GA6EA MINIMA, Ram. 9t Soh/ui. THE LEAST OAGEA. 

Syhokthm.'— G. itellaiii, Salit . ; Ornitliogalum minimum, Lin.; SpBcxnc Craeactbu.— Root-leaf linear ; atem-leof broadly laneeo. 

0. onrenoe, Sprang, g 0. Stembergii, Ranok at Don. kta, eloeping the atem ; brocts linear. Segments of the perianth 

ENOiuvxKoa.— Bwt. Brit. Flow. Qard. 2d. oer. t. 22 ; and oia fig. acute ; umbel sometimea 8-ilowered. 

1, in Plate 42. 

Dbsoriptxok, &o. — ^TWs species is by far the prettiest of the genus, from its bright yellow, star-like flowers. 
The bulbs are very small, not larger than a pea. It is common in corn-fields in different parts of Europe, and it 
was introduced in 1825. 

OTHER SPECIES OP GAGEA. 

These are very numerous, but as they have all yellowish green flowers, with one exception, and as they are 
very seldom seen in British gardens, 1 have not thought it worth while to describe them separately. The species 
with pale pink flowers (G. eruheacem) is described by Eoemur and Schultes, but it does not appear to have been 
introduced into England. It is said to be a native of Poland. 


GENUS VIII. 

BARNARDIA, Lmdl. THE CHINESE SQUILL. 

Lin. Syat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Cl ENBRio Character.— Pcriauth 6-parted; segments equal, Rprcadingy I stigma simple. Ovary 3-cclled ; ovules solitary, crect—ripe fruit not 
persistent. Stamens 6, filaments dilated at the base. Style subulate ; | seen. 

Description, &c. — This genus was named by Dr. Lindley in honour of Edward Barnard, Esq., formerly 
Vice Secretary to the Horticultural Society ; and it was divided from Ornitliogaluui on account of its ovules, or 
young seeds, of which there is only one standing erect in each cell ; instead of many seeds in each cell, attached 
to the central axis. 

1.— BARNARDIA SCILLOIDES, Lindl. THE SQUILL-LIKE BARNARDIA. 

SvNOHYMK. — Ornithogalum sinense, Lour. Specific Character.— .S cape erect, 9-angled. Leaves linear, chan- 

Enghavino. — B ot. Reg. t. 1029; and ooxfig. 3, in Plate 44. nellod. Bulb tunicated. 

Description, Ac. — This species was sent from China in 1824 ; and it is rather tender in England. The 
bulb is about the size of a pigeon's egg, and tunicated like that of the hyacinth. The flowers are pink ; and, 
though rather small, they liave an elegant appearance, from the lightness of the raceme in which they are 
disposed. The leaves are broad and very long. The species is very seldom met with in British gardens. 
B. japonicum.^ the Ornithogalum japonicum of Thunberg, has purple flowers, and is said to have been introduced 
in 1821. Both species should be grown in pots, and kept in a greenhouse in England; the soil should bo sandy 
loam, and the bulbs should be allowed a season of rest, by withholding water when the leaves begin to decay. 
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GENUS IX. 

ORITHYIA, D. Don, THE ORITHYIA. 

Lin, Syat, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Chuuctrr. — ^P erianth 6-partcd, campanulato, deciduout. triangular style. Stigma obsolotely 3-lobed. Capsule trigonal, 3- 
Stamons 6, erect, nearly equal ; filaments dilated at the base, glabrous. celled, many-Beedcd. Seeds flat, with a membraneous testa. 

Anthers linear, innate, erect. Ovary elongated into a somewhat 

Description, &c. — This plant, when first introduced, was supposed to belong to the genus Tulipa, and 
afterwards to Omithogalum and to Gagea ; but it has been since formed by Professsor Don into a separate 
genus, which ho has called Orithyia, a mythological name for the wife of Boreas, because the plant comes from 
the north of Asia. 

1.— OJIITHYIA UNIFLOUA, IJ, Don, THE SINGLE-FLOWERED ORITHYIA. 

SvNONVMKs. — Orniihogaluro uniflorum, Lin,; Gagea uniflora, G. Specific Character. — Leaves lanceolate, twice as long as the scape ; 
Don ; Tulijia altnica, Gehl, segments of the perianth obtusely ubovatc ; anthers longer than the 

Enoilavinoh. — Swt, Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd ser. t. 336, and oyxvfig. filaments. 

6, in J’latc 42. 

Description, ^kc.— This very beautiful little flower looks like a dwarf yellow tulip, and as it flowers in 
March or April it looks very well in boxes with the Van Thol tulip, and other early spring-flowering bulbs. It 
is a native of the Altai mountains, and consequently quite hardy in British gardens. It was first introduced in 
1781 by Baron Alstroemer, under the name of Omithogalum unijlorum ; but it was afterwards lost, till it was 
re-introduced by a jilant sent by Professor Ledebour to Mr. Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, in 1837. 
There is another species^ 0. oxypetala^ introduced in 1833. 


GENUS X. 

LLOYDIA, Sails. MOUNTAIN SPIDER- WORT. 

Lin, HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth persistent, of six nearly equal apex. Capsule triquetrous, 3-celled, and 3>valved at the apex. Seeds 
spreading segments, each furnished with a transverse, nectariferous numerous, compressed, horizontal, with a brownish membraneous 
plica at the base. Stamens 6, adhering to the base of the segments of margined testa. (G. Don,') 
the perianth. Style suhclavato ; stigma subtrigonal, depressed at the 

Description, &c. — This genus was divided from Anthericum by Mr. Salisbury, a botanist, celebrated for 
making now genera and species ; and named by him in honour of one of his friends, a Mr. Lloyd. There are 
only two species, one of which is a native of Wales, and the other of Siberia. 


1.— LLOYDIA SEROTINA, Salts. THE LATE-FLOWERING MOUNTAIN SPIDER-WORT. 

SvNONYMEs.— Anthericum sorotinum, SmitJi ; Phalangium sero- t. 270 ; ami out Jig, 7, in Plato 42, under its old namo of Anther- 
tinum, Red , ; Gagea serotiua, Ker. icum serotinum, 

Enoratinos.— Eng. Bot. t. 793; 2nd ed. t. 489; Rodout^ Lilac. Sfecipic Character. — Loaves semi -cylindrical ; cauline ones dilated 

at the base. Flowers mostly solitary. Filaments smooth. 

Description, &c.— This plant has a flower-stem, about six inches high, bearing a single flower, which is 
white streaked with pink, and which appears in June. It is a native of Wales, but it is only found there on one 
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of tlie “ highest and most inaccessible rooks of the Snowdon range in Carnarvonshire.” When planted in gardens 
it requires an open situation and a poor soil. 

L. STRIATA, Swl. ; ORNITHOGALUM STRIATUM, Spreng. 

Is a native of Siberia ; introduced in 1787i which differs very little from the preceding species. 


GENUS XI. 

MYOGALUM, LM. THE WILD HYACINTH, OR HARE-BELL. 

Lin. Sgst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character, — Perianth equal, of six segments. Stamens bluntly trigonal, papillose. Capsule rather fleshy, obsoleteiy trigonal, 
6, hypogynouB ; filaments dilated, 3-lobed, the middle lobe bearing 3-ccllod, 3-vsilvcd. Seeds few, horizontal, subglobose, with a dark 
the anther. Style thickish, straight. Stigma a little thickened, fovcolate (pilled) testa, (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This well-known plant, after being called successively a Hyacinth and Scilla, has been 
now made into a new genus by Professor Link, under the name of M^o^alum^ which signifies mouse's milk. 
This strange name is said to allude to the milky juice exuded by the bulb when wounded, and which is poisonous 
to the field or shrew mice which eat it. It grows wild in most parts of Britain. 


L MYOGALUM NUTANS, Link. THE DROOPING MYOGALUM, OR COMMON HARE-BELLS, 

Synonymks. — Hyacinthus non-scriptuB, Lin.; Scilla nutans, Willd. Specific Character. — Raceme drooping. Flowers pendent, cam- 

Enoravings. — Eng, Bot. t. 377 ; 2nd ed. t. 487 ; and Qyxtfig. 4, panulate. Bracts in pairs. Leaves linear, flaccid, 
in Plato 44. 

Description, &c. — This well-known flower is said to have derived its English name of Hare-bells from the 
tremulous motion of its bell-like flowers, which quiver with the slightest breeze ; and which may thus indicate 
the breathing of the hare, which always makes its cover in the tangled brake of the thick woods and coppices, 
where it is found wild. It bears a strong resemblance to the hyacinth, and hence its second name. It must not, 
however, be confounded with the Hare-bell, or Air-bell, of tho poets {Campanula rotundifolia\ the elastic stalk 
of which rises again when lightly trodden on, and which thus offers an elegant simile for the airy step of a young 
girl. Every one who reads this, and who recollects Scott's beautiful description of Ellen, in the Lady of 
the Lake— 

“ A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne'er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew ; 

E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread," 

will perceive that the Hyacinthus non-scriptus could not be the flower alluded to ; as its succulent stem, when 
trodden upon, would be too much crushed to rise again. This plant is quite hardy, and, when grown in gardens, 
only requires to be kept in the shade. 
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GENUS XII. 

SCILLA, Lin. THE SQUILL. 

IM. Sytt. HEXANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

Chonue OBAtucmu— Perianth S-perted, ipreading, equal, dedduoui. Stamen, • equal, anb-perigynoui,' Style fllifonn, enerted. 

Capiule ronndiib, 4, or mauy-Medod ; leeda aomevhat globose. 

Description, &c. — A very extensive genus, which may be divided into two very distinct sections : viz. — 
those with campanulate, or bell-shaped flowers ; and those, the flowers of which are rotate, or round and spreading. 
The derivation of the name Scilla has not been exactly determined ; but it is supposed to allude to the emetic 
properties of some of the plants. The species are all ornamental ; and they are all, or nearly all, quite hardy 
in British gardens. The diflcrences between this genus and Ilyacinthus are very slight ; and many plants are 
placed sometimes in one genus, and sometimes in the other, by botanists. 


SECTION I.— FLOWERS CAMPANULATE. 

1.— SCILLA CERNUa, Link et Hoff. THE DROOPING SQUILL. 

SvNoNYMBs. — Ilyacinthus cenmus, Lin. ; H. pratonsc, Lam. ; Specific Chaiucteu. — Raceme bending. Flowers nearly seeund. 
Scilla fcHbilis. Salts. ! Leaves linear-lanceolate, erect. 

KNniiAViNG. — Bot. Mag. t. 14(»1. 

Dkscription, Ac. — This plant, at first sight, so closely resembles that now called Myogalum, the old 
Hyacmthtis nO'1-scriptus.t as scarcely to bo distinguished from it. The leaves arc, however, stifier, and more 
erect ; and the raceme of flowers longer and more bent, with a few detached flowers down the scape : the flowers, 
also, are more tubular, and somewhat swelled out at the base. The greatest difference, however, in a botanical 
point of view, is in the filaments of the stamens, which in Myogalum are dilated and attached to the divisions of 
the perianth, for nearly half their length, the anthers being hidden in the cup of the flower ; while in Scilla cernua 
the filaments are thread-like, and only attached to the perianth at the base, with the anthers protruding beyond 
the flower. The scape, or flower-stem, is also somewhat kneed in Myogalum, with the flowers all on the same 
side ; but it is in a regular curve with some flowers on both sides in Scilla ccrvma. This last-named plant is a 
native of Spain, but it is very common in Britisli gardens ; and though the exact year of its introduction is not 
known, it is probable that it has been in cultivation in England for more than two centuries. The flowers are 
generally pink, or pale-purple. It is quite hardy, and when once planted, it may be left in the ground 
for several years without taking up. 

2.— SCILLA PATULA, Lam. THE SPREADING SCILLA, OR SPANISH HARE-BELL. 

Synonymes. — S. hyacinth oidos, Jacq. ; S. Joequini, Gmel. ; S. j Specific Character. — Leaves linear-lonte, somewhat channoUed 
campanulata, Ker ; Hyocinthus hispanicus, Cltu. ; H. hispanicus j and concave, terminating in an acute point. Raceme erect, many- 
major, Park, I flowered. Bracts longer than the pedicels, dilated at tho base. 

Engraving. —Bot. Mag. t. 1102. ' 

Description, &c.— This very handsome species is easily distinguished from the preceding one, by the 
straightness of the raceme, and tho flowers growing all round it, instead of being all on one side. The flowers are 
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BometimeB of a dork reddish pnrple, sometimes pink, and sometimes white. The species is a natire of Spain and 
Portugal, whence it was introduced before the time of Parkinson (1629), and it has been common in British 
gardens ever since. It is quite hardy, and requires no care after the first planting. 

8.~8C1LLA CAMPANULATA, rtIW. THE CAMPANULATE 8CILLA, OR SPANISH SQUILL. 

EMSAWinM.— Bst. Mi|. 1. 128 1 tnd mxfig> 1 In Plats 45, under Segments of the peUtnth divided to the ham ; pedicels tnd bnets 
the orroneouE name of Scilla fiezuoaa. longer than the perianth. Leaves lanceolate. 

SpBciric Character.— Raceme erect, many-floweredp nearly conical. 

Description, &c.— This is one of the commonest kinds of Scilla, and one of the handsomest. It is very 
showy and very hardy ; and, as might be expected from any plant possessing these qualities, it is very common 
in English gardens, in which it has been cultivated since the time of Parkinson. It is a native of Spain. Its 
flowers are blue in the species, but there are pink and white varieties ; and as they are produced in great abundance, 
they have a very lively and elegant effect. No care is required in the culture of this species after its first planting. 

4.— SCILLA CORYMBOSA, Spreng, THE CORYMB-FLOWERED SCILLA, OR CAPE HYACINTH. 

Synokymks. — MaBSonio corymbosa, Ker ; HyaciDthuB coryuibosus, Specific Character. — Leaves linear, very narrow, folded, with a 
Lin, convex projection on the under side. Flowers erect, and disjiosed in a 

Engravimo.— B ot. Mag. t. ddl. corymbose bead. 

Description, &c.— This little plant, which is now very seldom met with, has but little beauty to recommend 
it. The flowers are pink, without fragrance, and they form a stiff, erect head in the midst of the narrow leaves. 
The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1793. It requires a greenhouse 
in England. The whole is not above six inches high. 

5.— SCILLA BRACHYPHYLLA, Rmin. et Schultea, THE ROOT-SHEATHED CAPE HYACINTH. 

Synonymk. — S. brevifolia, Ker. togotlier with the scape, in a large fleshy bract rising from the bulb. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1468. FIowcib drooping, disposed in a short, erect raceme. 

Specific Character. — Leaves narrow, roundish, fleshy ; sheathed 

Description, &c — A curious little plant, with a raceme of pretty pink flowers, which, together with the 
leaves, appear to rise out of a spathe-like bract, almost large enough to sliroud the whole. The species is a native 
of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1811. It requires protection in England, and is a pretty plant 
for growing in a pot, in a window, or balcony. 


SECTION II.— FLOWERS ROTATE, OR SUB-CAMPANULATE. 

6.— SCILLA SIBIRICA, And, THE SIBERIAN SQUILL. 

Synonymes. — S. amoena jS sibirica, Ker. ^ Specific Character. — Leaves four, erect, oblong-1 orate, slightly 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 365 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1025 ; and i concave, with a somewhat glandular point. Scapes numerous, 1 — 4- 

5, in Plato 45. flowered. 

Description, &c.— ‘This is the most beautiful of all the Scillas, and no description or painting can give an 

idea of the brilliancy and intensity of it. It flowers in April, the flowers rising out of the ground before the 

leaves. It is quite hardy, and may be suffered to remain in the ground for several years without taking up. 

This species and its allies, S. avmnula^ and S. amoena.^ S, Infoliay and its varieties, and S. campanulata, 1 have 
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now soon flower every spring for the last ten years in our little garden at Bayswater, without the slightest 
attention being paid to them, farther than restraining the diflerent gardeners we have had from cutting away 
tlu'ir leaves. It is in vain, generally speaking, to expostulate, or to explain how impossible it is for the sap, 
which is to deposit matter to form the new bulb, to be matured without the aid of the leaves ; the passion for 
neatness prevails, and nothing short of a positive command will avail. Of course, master gardeners, many of 
whom arc excellent botanists and well acquainted with vegetable physiology, know better. The annual 
destruction of the leaves as soon as the plant has done flowering, is the principal reason why Scillas and other 
bulbs so soon degenerate in town gardens, as very few of them arc ever injured by the smoke. 

7.— SC ILL A PRjECOX, WilUL THE EARLY SQUILL. 

Lnoraving.— S wt. Brit. Flow. Oanl. 2(1. sor. l. 141. • ; raceme 6ub>corvmhoH6. Pedicels much longer than the 

Specific (huiiACTKH. — Leaves broad-lanccolate. Scape angular, [ flowers ; bracts obscure. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this lovely little plant are of the same brilliant, transparent blue as those 
of S, sihirica. It is a native of Germany, whence it was introduced in 1790. It is not, however, common in 
gardens, and I never saw it but once, when Mr. Ingpen of Chelsea very kindly sent me some of the flowers. 

8.— SCILLA AAKENULA, Otto. THE FEW-FLOWERED SQUILL. 

Synonymks.— S. azurca, Gold. ,* S. ammna, Red. ; S. cernuo. Specific Character.— S cape S-anglcd ; raceme three-flowered. Pe- 

duucio naked. Pciianth Bomewliat campanulatc, spreading. Leaves 

Kncravinos. — B ot. Mag. t, 2408; and oxktfig. 9, in Plato 45. very short, lanceolate. 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant has spreading, star-like, blue flowers, which are somewhat 
campanulatc in the bud. Three or four flower-stalks (which arc angular) rise from each bulb, bearing each from 
one to throe flowers. The bulb is covered with a dark brown skin, and there are three short broad leaves. This 
species is a native of tlie north of Europe, and it is often confounded with S. sibirica^ which it closely resembles. 
It was introduced from tlie Berlin garden in 1922. It flowers in March, and the flowers rise through the ground 
before the leaves. 

9.— SCILLA AMOENA, Lm. THE PLEASING, OR BYZANTINE SQUILL. 

SvNONYMFJj. IlyacinthuB Btcllaris, Bauh. ; tbc starry Jacinth of Specific Charactkr.— L eaves laucoolate, much Bhorter than the 
(ionstantinople. 6capt>. Perianth stellate. Flowers alternate. 

Engraving. — B ot. Mag. t. ,'^41. 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct from the last ; the narrow segments of its star-like flowers, 
its long scape, and the disposition of the flowers, which are fixed at regular distances alternately on both sides of 
the flower-stem, making the difference perceptible to every observer. This species is a native of the Levant, and 
it was brought from Constantinople in KiOO, by Edward Lord Zouch, then a great patron of everything 
connected with flowers. It is hardy, and requires no particular care. It flowers in May, and ripens abundance 
of seeds. 

30.— SCILLA PUMILA, BroL THE DWARF SQUILL. 

SvNONviiE.— S. mouophyllos, Link. Specific Character.— Perianth spreading, segments obovate. Leaf 

Engraving.— B ot. Mag. t. 3023. solitary, sheathing the scape. Raceme few-flowered; bracts very short. 

Description, &c.— A very pretty little plant, with bright lilac flowers ; a native of Portugal, whence it was 
introduced in 1819. The whole plant is not above six inches high, and thus it is well adapted for pots or rock- 
work. There is a variety with white flowers. 
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11.— SCILLA BIFOLIA, mild. THE TWO-LEAVED SQUILL, 
i. — Eng. Bot. t. 24 ; 2d edit. 485 ; Bot. Mug. t. 746 ; disposed in a corymliobe, lax rucenie. 
and ovirfigs. 6 and 7 in Plate 45. Varietiks.— S. b. 2 albu, Willd. Flowers white. S. b. 3 rubra. 

Specific Character. — Leaves lanceolate, generally two, Flowers Ker ; S. rosea, Leh» ; S. carnea Swt. Flowow pink. 

Description, &c. — very pretty plant, whether white, blue, or pink. The species has blue flowers, and 
the white and pink are varieties. The blue is sometimes found wild in England, but it is rather a doubtful 
native ; both the species and varieties are, however, common in the neighbourhood of Paris, and in other parts of 
Europe. It is of the easiest culture, and when once planted it will flower freely every spring, without any 
farther care. 

12.— SCILLA VILLOSA, Desf. THE HAIRY AFRICAN SQUILL. 

Engraving. — ^B ot. Mag. t. 3211. 

Specific Character. — Leaves lanceolate, hairy. Raceme corymbose ; bracts lanceolate, equal to the pedicels. 

Description, &c. — A dwarf species, with a corymb of white flowers ; a native of Barbary, and only half- 
hardy in British gardens. It is not worth the trouble of cultivation, as there are so many more beautiful species 
which are quite hardy. 

13.— SCILLA VERNA, WUld. THE SPRING SCILLA. 

Enoravinos. — Eng. Bot. t. 23 ; 2d edit. t. 484 ; and our Jig. 8, ; Specific Character. — Leaves linear, channelled, numerous, 
in Piute 45. i Raceme corymbose, fcw-llowered. Bracts lanceolate, obtuse. 

Description, &c.— The flowers of the species are bluish, but there are pink and white varieties, all of which 
are fragrant. They are all natives of Britain, and are found in great abundance on the North and Western coasts. 
They are quite hardy, but grow best in moist, sandy soil. 


14.— SCILLA ITALICA, Lin. THE ITALIAN SQUILL. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 663 1 and our ^g. 2, in Plato 45. 

Specific Character,— -Leaves linear-ohtusc, channelled, numerous. Raceme conical, crowded. Bracts twin, nearly equal to the pedicels. 

Description, &c. — A very pretty plant, with a conical raceme of purplish stellate flowers ; a native of the 
Italian and Swiss Alps, which grows on the rocks, in shady places, in great profusion. The flowers arc fragrant, 
and they appear in March. This S])ecies seldom thrives in small gardens, as it requires an open and airy, and 
yet a sheltered situation ; and a poor, but dry soil. 

16.— SCILLA AUTUMNALIS, Willd. THE AUTUMNAL SQUILL. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 78 ; 2d od. t. 486 ; and our ^g. 4, in Specific Character. — Leaves linear, numerous. Bracts obsolete. 
Plate < Pedicels ascending, the length of the flowers. 

Description, &c. — An elegant little species, common on rocks, and sandy places in every part of Britain. 
It flowers in September. 

16.— SCILLA PRATENSIS, Waldst. et Kit. THE MEADOW OR HUNGARIAN SQUILL. 

Engraving — Bot, Reg. for 1838, t. 03. I elongated and spike-like. Bracts very small and scarious. Pedicels 

Specific Character. — Loaves ensiform, numerous. Raceme i ascending, longer than the flower. 

Description, &c.— This species bears considerable resemblance to S , autumnalis , both in tho form and 
disposition of the flowers and in their number. It should be grown in a sandy soil, where it can be kept very 
moist while it is growing, and dry during its season of rest. It was introduced in 1827. It flowers in June, 
after those of the spring Scillas and before the autumnal ones, and it is very suitable for rockwork. 
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17.— SCILLA PERUVIANA, Lin. THE PERUVIAN SQUILL. 

Synonvme.— S. praibracteata, Hort. Specific Ciiaractkk.— Lcrvch broad-linear, larger than the scape. 

Engraving. Bot. Mag. t. 749. Raceme corymbose, crowded. Bracts longer than the pedicels. 

Description, &c. — This well-known splendid plant, though called Peruviana^ is in fact a native of Italy, 
Barbary, Portugal, and Spain« from which latter country it was sent to Clusiu.s, who gave it the name of the 
Peruvian Hyacinth ; a mistake which probably originated from the circumstance of so many plants being, about 
tliat period, received in Spain from Peru. It was introduced into England in 1607 ; and it has ever since been 
a favourite in gardens. It is however rather difficult to cultivate, and it will not bear the smoky atmos})here of 
large towns. It should be grown in an open, airy situation, in a light sandy soil, and allowed plenty of water. 


18.— SCILLA CUPANIANA, Gussone. CUPANPS SCILLA. 

Synokymes.— S. fistulosa, Raf. ; Omitbogalum csoruleum, Raf, Specific Character. — Leaves laDceolato, flat, ciliated with very 

Car. ; Hyacinthus stellatui, Cupani. short and dense hairs. Raceme corymbose, lax. Bracts about half 

Enoratimo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1878. the length of the pedicels. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species have a singular appearance, from the perianth being of a dull 
purple, and the pistil a bright blue. The species is a native of Sicily, whence it was introduced in 1826. It is 
hardy in British gardens, where it flowers in June ; but it is very rarely to be met with, and indeed scarcely 
deserves cultivation. 


19.— SCILLA LUSITANICA, Lin. THE PORTUGUESE SQUILL. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1909. 

Specific Ciiaractrr,<— -Leaves broad -lanccolutc, undulated. Raceme spike-likc, pedicels very short. 

Description, &c.< — ^This species is distinguished by the thickness of the flower-scape, and small size of the 
numerous pale blue flowers. Tlie leaves are very broad, and of a yellowish green. The species is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, whence it was introduced in 1777* It should L treated as a greenhouse plant, but it is 
seldom seen in collections. 

20.— SCILLA HYACINTHOIDES, Lin. THE IIYACINTII-LIKE SCILLA. 

Enoraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 1140. flowers, spreading ungul,’irly, remote. Segments of the perianth rotate. 

Specific Character. — Ticuves broad-lanrcolate, undiilsitcti Raceme Brt'Cls small, decuiTcnt, and distinct from the flowers, 
erect, diflfuse, many-flowered. Pedicels many times longer than the 

Description, &c. — A curious plant, with dark purplish or load-coloured flowers, which it is very shy of 
producing. Instances are indeed recorded of plants having been kept for twenty or thirty years in an apparently 
healthy state before tliey flowered. The species is a native of Madeira, whence it was introduced in 1777. 

21.— SCILLA PLUMBEA, Lindl. THE LEAD-COLOURED SCILLA. 

Engraving.— Bot. Reg. t. 1355. round, few-flowored. Bracts very small, attenuated. Segments of the 

Specific Character. — Leaves lorate, flat, recurved. Scape erect, perianth ovate, very much recurved. 

Description, &c, — This plant is sometimes confounded with the preceding species, but it differs in many 
respects. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1813. 
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22.—8CJLLA ESCULENTA, Ker. THE EATABLE SQUILL. 

Synonvmks. — Phalangium esL'ulontuiu, /^rfljzr^r ; Misflouri Squill, or Specific Ciiaiucter.— Leaves lornte-Ianceolato, erect, djvei^gjog, 

Qiumuisli, KeVy in Bot. Mag. i channelled. Perianth regular, stellate. Raceme nlany-flo^vered, 

Kngra vinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 1574 ; and owv fig. 3, in Plate 45. spike-like. Bracts attenuated; about equal in length to the pedicel. 

Description, &c. — Some interest attaches to this plant from its having been formerly mistaken for the 
Quamiish or Indian Bread of the banks of the Missouri, which is the bulb of the Camassia esculmta (see p. 188). 
The bulb of the present plant is eatable ; and hence, j)robal)ly, arose the confusion. Scilla esculmta is a native 
of North America, whence it was introduced in 1811, by Mr. Frazer, a botanical collector, who supposed it to 
be the plant described by Pursh, that is, the Camassia. 


OTHER KINDS OF SCILLA 

S. BREVIFOLIA, Rom. et Schultes ; HYACINTHUS BREVIFOLIUS, Thunb. 
A Cape species, introduced in 1822, with white flowers, which appear in January. 

S. ODORATA, Roeyn. el Schultes. 

A Portuguese species, with very fragrant blue flowers ; introduced in 1818. 

S. MAURITANICA, Rtem. et Schultes. 

An African species, with blue flowers ; introduced in 1819. 

S. LILIO-HYACINTMUS, 

A native of the south of Europe, with blue flowers ; introduced in 1 597. 

S. UMBELLATA, Spreng. 

A native of the Pyrenees, with blue flowers ; introduced in 1817. 

S. INTERMEDIA, Ram. et Schultes. 

A native of Sicily, with blue flowers ; introduced in 1829. 

S. OBTUSIFOLIA, Ram. et Schultes. 

A native of Barbary, with violet-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1828. 

S. UNDULATA, Ram. et Schultes. 

A native of the south of Europe, with lilac flowers. 

S. LINGULATA, Rmn. et Schultes. 

A native of Barbary, with blue flowers. 

S. VINCENTINA, Ram. et Schultes. 

A native of Portugal, with spreading blue flowers ; introduced in 1827. 
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GENUS XIII. 

HYACINTHUS, Lin. THE HYACINTH. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth tubular, 6-cleft, segments reflexed. stigma obtuse. Capsule ovately-trigonal, 3-eelled. Seeds many. 
Stamens six, inserted in the middle of the tube. Style awl-shaped ; roundish. 

Description, &c,-— E verybody knows a liyacinth ; but many of my readers will be surprised to hear that 
there are only three species in the genus, and that two of these are rarely seen. The fact is, that all the almost 
innumerable kinds of hyacinth common in our gardens are varieties of one species, Hyacinthm orientalis ; and as 
these vary very much from seed, and may be readily crossed with each other, no limit can be given to the number 
and variety of hyacinths that may be raised. 

1.— HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS, Lin. THE COMMON, OR EASTERN HYACINTH. 

Knoicavikoh. — H ot. Mag. t. 937 ; Bot. Rog. t. 995; and our^^A. Specific Character. — P erianth funnel-shaped, half-cleft, segments 

3 to 6, in Plato 46. spreading; tube vcatricoseat the base. 

Description, &c. — The hyacinth in its wild state is generally blue, but som(;tiiues pink ; and it grows in 
great abundance in the neighbourhood of Aleppo and Bagdad. It has also been found occasion., ly in France 
and Barbary, but in both cases it was probably only a garden flower, which had sown itself accidentally. In our 
Plato 46,^^. 3, is the single hyacinth in its wild state; and Jigs. 4, 5, and 6, which arc cultivated varieties of 
it, have been chosen, not for their beauty, but to show how widely the cultivated flower, in some cases, difiers 
from the wild one. The garden hyacinth was first brought to England before 159b, as Gerard .speaks of it, as 
of a well-known flower, witliout saying when it was introduced; and he describes several double varieties 
of the original flower, which he says, simply, was first brought from the East. The varieties known to Gerard 
were all blue, white, or pink ; and only these colours were known in hyacinths till about the commencement of 
the present century, wlieii a few pale yellow, or rather lemon-coloured, kinds were raised from seed. These have 
since been improved by cultivation and hybridizing ; and the hyacinth shown in Jig. 5, Plate 46 (raised by Mr. 
Corston, a well-known florist), is a specimen of the change in colour that has been produced. The shape of this 
flower is not, however, considered so good as that of Jig. 5 ; and it must be observed that all bright-coloured 
hyacinths arc considered improved by having a dark centre or eye. A great deal has been written on the culture 
of the hyacinth, but the following account of the Dutch mode of culture (which was translated for and published in 
the Gardeners’ Magazine), I have been told by several experienced florists, contains everything that is necessary 
to be known on the subject. 

“ Tlie hyacinth likes a very sandy, well -prepared, fine, and light soil, without any appearance of stones or 
gravel, and which consequently looks exactly as if it had been passed through a fine sieve. All kinds of loam 
or stiff soil, which bind so closely together that, when dry, the wind cannot separate their particles as it does 
those of sand, must be avoided. No kind of red, bluish, or blackish soil will produce perfect hyacinths; but one 
is considered particularly good, which is light grey, and which resembles fine, very sandy, and light garden 
mould. This sand, which is very light of itself, is made still lighter by the addition of the thin sand of the Dutch 
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downs, which is of a pale yellow colour, very fine, and contains neither stones nor gravel ; and as this sand 
constitutes the principal part of the mixture of the soil, if nature denies us a supply of it at home, we must 
search for it in other places, or try to prepare one like it. V arious soils have been used for this purpose, but the 
preference is given to a pale yellow river-sand, to which is added a third of leaf-mould. The only manure used 
is cow-dung, which must be quite pure, and not mixed with straw, or any other substance. 

In preparing the beds, particular attention must be paid to two rules : — 1. That, for the space of four years 
previously to planting, neither horse-dung, nor any other dung of a heating quality, must be mixed with tlie soil. 
2. That hyacinths must not be grown in the same soil oftener than once every four years. The latter rule must 
be particularly attended to ; because, if planted a year earlier, the decayed remains of the old bulbs would 
communicate the rot or other diseases to the newly-planted bulbs. In Holland, a bed is planted the first year 
with hyacinths, the second with tulips, the third with Polyanthus Narcissus ; and it would be desirable if 
something similar were planted even the fourth year. Tlie bed, however, is generally prepared for hyacinths the 
fourth season, as follows : —Between December and February the ground is dug five or six feet deep ; and, when 
too much water is apprehended, a drain is dug all round the bed, and filled with wood or stones, and then covered 
up. In March every square yard is manured with four hand-barrowfuls of pure cow-dung (without straw), dug 
in a foot deep, During the summer, vegetables or annuals are grown on the bed, which do not exhaust the soil 
too much. The following autumn (therefore the fifth), the soil is dug one and a half or two inches deep, taking 
care to let the manure, which was put on the ground in spring, remain a foot deep in the earth. When a proper 
drain is not made, a trench is used, two feet wide, and one and a half feet broad, which is left open, so that the 
water collected in it may be taken out. 

When the above operation is performed, the bulbs must be prepared for planting in the beginning of October. 
This preparation consists in examining whether the bulbs arc 2 )erfectly healthy ; because, if they are unhealthy, 
they not only will not flower, but will infect those near them. It is necessary, therefore, in the first place, to be 
acquainted with the diseases they are liable to, which are : — Firsts the white rotz : Second^ the black rotz : Thirds 
the rot : Fourth^ mould : Fifth, consumption or wasting : Sixths shrinking : and Semith^ excess of offsets. 

First, The white rotz is known by a resin which generally oozes from the upper part of the bulb, and also 
from the side, and which, about this time of the year (October), is of a hard consistency, not unlike the resin 
that flows from trees. The white rotz also assumes the appearance of a white slimy substance, and has a very 
unpleasant smell, which is particularly evident when the bulb is cut open ; and bulbs in this state should 
be thrown away without hesitation. The danger attending this disease will be treated of in another place. 

Second, The black rotz is more difficult to know than the white rotz ; because, as soon as the bulb is taken 
out of the ground and kept dry, the rotz dries up also. The stool or plate of the bulb (that is, the point from 
which the roots proceed downwards) appears as if eaten out on the side, and the scales at that part have dry black 
edges. When, therefore, there is but little of this disease in the bulb, it is very difficult to be ascertained ; and 
it must be particularly looked for, when the bulbs are about to be put in the ground, as it will not only destroy 
the infected bulb, but all those that are healthy near it. A bulb so attacked must therefore be thrown away. 

Third. The rot is easily known when it is once fairly begun. It is generally found in the scales near the 
heart of the bulb ; and, to discover it, the point of the bulb should be cut oflF horizontally with a sharp knife. If 
the bulb is affected with this disease, a yellowish or brownish stripe will be seen between the scales ; and all the 
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part thus discoloured should be cut away, till it is completely eradicated ; but when it reaches farther than the 
half of the bulb, it is past remedy, and the bulb must be thrown away. Great care, however, must be taken in 
cutting off the point of the bulb, not to injure the germ which has formed inside it ; and when this is likely to 
be the case, the cuts ought to be made, not horizontally, but in a slanting direction towards the point of the bulb, 
so as not to run any risk of cutting off the extremity of the incipient flower. It frequently happens that these 
stripes are but very little distinguished from the colour of the healthy part of the bulb ; and, therefore, great 
attention is necessary, that they may not be overlooked. When two, three, or more stripes are seen round the 
heart of the bulb, it is generally past recovery ; but if they arc found far from the heart, and consequently near 
the outer scales, they can all bo cut away, with the exception of such as have reached the root-plate and 
attacked it. Above all, care must be taken that neither the germ nor the root-plate of the bulb is injured ; 
but all parts round them may be cut away. 

Fourth, The mould is only found on the outer or inner part of the first four scales ; and it is not considered 
a dangerous disease, but must be removed by taking off those scales that are attacked. 

Fifth, Consumption or wasting is indicated by never- varying yellowish or brownish spots in the scales near 
the heart. This disease is not exactly a dangerous one, but is rather an indieation of a weak flower, which is 
very frequently the case with several sorts ; for example, tho Grand Vainqueur, Staaten General, &c. These 
spots might go through the whole bulb without being injurious, therefore they are not to be compared with the 
stripes of tho disease called the rot. 

Sixth, Shrinking is indicated by spots similar to those above mentioned, only they are much larger. This 
disease generally draws tlie whole bulb in a slanting direction, and a part of it appears as if eaten out. The 
bulb loses its usual round form. This is similar to the disease called wasting, but in a greater degree, and is with 
great difficulty got rid of ; therefore, if you wish to have good strong plants, it is better to throw those away that 
are attacked with this disease. 

Seventh, Excess of offsets only takes place in bulbs capable of producing flowers. The offsets come out at the 
sides, or through the stool or plate, and the parent bulb becomes divided into a number of young ones. When 
this is the ease, it is left exactly as it is, and is planted like the others ; and although it will not flower, it will 
produce a great many young bulbs. 

These are the princij)al characteristics of the diseases to which bulbs are liable. When you wish to increase 
them, great care must be taken while they are out of the ground not to pull off the small white offsets that have 
sprung out at the sides and from tho stool of the bulb ; because this treatment, oven if it does not injure the 
parent bulb, is sure to destroy the young ones, which would not be the case if they were allowed to remain on 
another year. When the young ones are older, and are become strong, they will have stools of their 
own, from which roots wiJ proceed ; and when in this state, they may without danger be separated from the 
parent bulb. 

When the bulbs have been all carefully examined, they are planted thirty-six hours afterwards at the latest ; 
because, as they have been probably very much cut, a longer delay would cause a reappearance of the mould, 
which would terminate in destroying them.*' 
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A YEAR'S CULTURE OF THE HYACINTH, AS PRACTISED AT HAARLEM IN HOLLAND, BEGINNING 
WITH THE SEASON FOR PLANTING, IN OCTOBER. 

October , — The Dutch method of planting bulbs is of all others the best. The whole piece of ground allotted 
for them is divided into beds. The first bed is dug from three to five inches deep (according to the strength or 
kind of bulb to be planted), and the quantity of earth that is dug out is conveyed to the further side of the last 
bed in the piece of ground. The bed which has had this earth taken from it is equally raked, and divided into 
rows, when the bulbs are placed gently upon it. The second bed is then dug out in like manner, and the earth 
which is taken from it is used for covering the bulbs in the first bed ; and in this manner they proceed to the last 
bed, which is covered with the earth of the first bed, which was deposited there. When there is but one bed to 
be planted, it is advisable, if not thought too much trouble, to put a layer of sand where the bulbs are to be placed, 
or only a little on the very spot on which each bulb is to be j)laccd. With regard to the space between each bulb, 
eight of those that arc capable of producing flowers are planted on the extent of three and a half feet ; but they 
must always be put nearer or further apart, according to the strength of the bulbs. Very small bulbs, or those 
not capable of producing flowers, arc not planted singly, but are sown in rows, as it is of no consequence whether 
the sides or points of these bulbs are next the ground. Those kinds which grow high and strong should, in general, 
be planted the deepest, that is, five or six inches deep. Those kinds that grow low should not be planted so deep ; 
but those kinds which arc liable to produce an excess of oflsets must be planted the deepest of all, viz., six inches. 
Among the latter may be mentioned in particular rAmie du Coeur. It must also be particularly observed, that 
when the soil is stifiF, the bulbs must not bo planted so deep as when the soil is light. It can be best ascertained 
during the warm days in spring, if the bulbs have not been planted deep enough ; because when that is the case, 
the leaves begin to flag ; while those that are too deep in the soil assume a difierent appearance. They then 
become rather smaller than larger, and have a withered appearance. Those of a very small sort are generally 
not planted so deep as the other kinds ; such as Duchesse de Parma, Marquis do la Coste, Bonaparte, Roi Spheres, 
Kaiser Alexandre, &c. The weather should be dry during the time of plantirig. If there is a continuance of 
rain after a space of fourteen days, it is very injurious ; because, as the germ prevents the bulb from being com- 
pletely closed, the water finds its way in, and causes the bulb to rot. Forced hyacinths should be planted in a 
very light soil, because it makes them flower sooner ; and those bulbs which are diflicult to flower, or which are 
apt to flow’er late, should have a light dry soil. Care must be taken, as already observed, that bulbs are not 
planted again on the same bed for the space of four years ; and every year a change of soil must be given cither 
lighter or stifier. It must, however, be remembered that all hyacinths with white flowers do not generally do so 
well in a stiff soil as those with blue flowers, and all those kinds which arc apt to have the rot must very seldom 
be planted in a stiff soil. Yet bulbs which are grown in a stiff soil sometimes, to our great astonishment, produce 
beautiful flowers ; but they generally perish before the next time of planting ; and, in general, wlien you have 
been so unfortunate as to plant in too stiflf a soil (which may be known by the luxuriance of the leaves), it is 
better to take the bulbs up before they have done growing, as they would be sure to become wrinkled, and perhaps 
mouldy, afterwards. 

November and December , — The principal operations for hyacinths during the month of October may be 
continued during November, if not finished in the former months. The weeds, also, must be all taken out from 
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the beds in which the bulbs are planted ; and the beds must then be nicely raked, and made ready for covering, 
in case of frost in December. The covering is made of reeds, and as the covering which was used for the former 
year is generally i)ut under the new one, the whole becomes several inches thick. The covering is fastened down 
on the sides by moans of pegs. When there is a continuance of rain, the trenches are filled with water, which 
must immediately bo removed. 

January and Fehnmry . — During the months of January and February, the ground in which hyacinths are to 
be planted the following autumn must be deeply dug ; and where the beds are planted, the water must be 
carefully removed from the trenches. 

March . — When frost is no longer apprehended, the covering of the beds may be taken off ; but great care 
must be taken not to remove it too soon, that it may not be necessary to put it on again. After all the beds 
have been carefully cleaned and raked, they are watered with a mixture of cow-dung and water, which forms a 
slight crust on the surface, and prevents the wind from causing any irregularity on the beds. That piece of 
ground, which, in the previous months, had been deeply dug and intended for hyacinths the next year, should 
now bo manured as above described, with four wheelbarrowfuls of pure cow-dung to the square yard, which 
is dug in one foot deep. 

April . — Time of flowering. — At this time the plants should be carefully examined, to see if by any accident 
one or two of a different kind may have been mixed with those that are pure, and to mark them out. After the 
bulbs have flowered, the flower-stalks should be cut off, to make the leaves grow stronger, and laid in a place 
where they can do no injury ; because, should they be brought again to the hyacinth beds, they would cause all 
the bulbs to rot. They cannot even bo used as manure for trees, &c., because, if they are not poisonous, they at 
least always contain a (corrosive property, and to such a degree, that in the month of October the labourers, after 
working five or six hours among them, become red and fiery all over, and are in so much pain that it frequently 
even prevents sleep. There are some kinds, and particularly those that have small bulbs and full strong flowers 
(so much so, that the flower is out of proportion with the bulb), that should have the flower-stalk cut off as soon 
as the flowers have expanded, in order that the j)lant may not die of exhaustion. Henri IV, belongs to this kind. 
It is rather expensive, but very beautiful. A strong wind after flowering is very injurious ; because, as the 
bulbs arc then only beginning to increase in size, the wind blowing them backwards and forwards must retard 
their growth, and be very injurious to them generally. This is generally obviated by tying the flowers to stakes, 
or surrounding the beds with palings ; and where there are only a few beds, they can be protected with 
little trouble. 

May . — Attention must bo paid in this month to keep the bulbs IVco from weeds, and to see that none of their 
leaves arc hanging down here and there, which is a sign that the bulbs have not been planted deep enough. 

June . — Time for removal. — Those bulbs which are in too stiff a soil are generally taken out in the beginning 
of June, while they are still increasing in size. This must not be neglected, because, although they may appear 
fine large bulbs, they would, if suffered to exhaust themselves, cither wither on the drying-boards, or, for the 
most part, would perish the following year. They are easily known, by their very luxuriant and beautiful 
growth, at this time (the beginning of June), in a soil which is not sufficiently sandy, or contains too much rich 
or stiff soil ; and their beautiful growth must not induce you to let them remain longer in it, as mischief would be 
sure to follow. It is, indeed, very possible, that the bulbs may afterwards shrivel in some degree, and become 
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mouldy by being disturbed while they are increasing in size ; but, as this can be remedied by cleaning and 
trimming them carefully, there is nothing to be dreaded. Those plants which are only moderately luxuriant may 
remain in the ground till the end of June ; but the usual time is the middle of that month. A yellow or 
withered appearance at the tips of the leaves is a sure sign that they have done growing ; and when this is the 
case it is advisable to take them out. Dry weather, during this operation, is indispensably necessary ; therefore, 
when there is not a continuation of fine weather, every moment of dry weather or sunshine should be taken 
advantage of ; but in very warm situations, where the sun has great power on the sand, care must be taken that 
those bulbs which arc taken out and laid on the ground do not perish by the too great heat of the sun. In that 
case, the operation should be performed in the morning. 

The manner of taking out the bulbs in Holland is nearly as follows : — First, all the leaves are pulled up in 
the same way as you would pull out weeds. The bulb remains in the ground, and the leaves break off exactly at 
the point or summit of the bulb, which it is very necessary to preserve. When the leaves are removed, the 
bulbs are immediately taken out, and this must not be delayed even to the following day, because, when the 
leaves are taken away, and wet weather follows, the moisture will penetrate into the bulbs and make them sickly. 
If the bulbs have been planted in rows, and in good order, they will be easily found again. When the bed is empty, 
it must be raked smooth all over ; and a strip in the middle, about a foot and a half broad, must be made flat and 
firm by means of a board being pressed upon it, or the back of a spado. On this smooth part of the bed the 
bulbs should be placed in rows, keeping each sort separate ; but care must be taken at all times to lay those that 
are diseased by themselves, so that they may not infect the others ; and lest any of those that are diseased may 
have been overlooked, the bulbs should be so placed that one bulb may not touch another. It often happens, 
when the leaves are pulled off, as above described, that they do not come entirely from the point of the bulb, in 
which case they must be cut, as they would rot off afterwards, and run the risk of destroying a whole bed of 
bulbs in the course of a few days by the rotz. When they are laid on the strip of ground to dry, the root ends 
of the bulbs must be turned towards the south, as by this means the rays of the sun will have a greater effect 
upon them. When the bulbs are placed on the strip of ground along the middle of the bed, the earth from both 
sides is thrown over them two or three inches thick. The Dutch expression for this is, lying in the KduiL The 
length of time they lie in the Kduil depends upon circumstances. If the bulbs are large and well grown, they 
should only lie about a fortnight, because if they are kept longer in it, they arc in danger of having the rotz ; but 
if they are of a moderate size, they should remain in it three or four weeks. A good deal also depends upon the 
weather ; because during damp weather, or when it varies from moist to warm weather, they must all be taken 
out sooner, so as not to run the danger of a very serious loss. 

There are two artificial methods of propagating bulbs in Holland : one is by means of crosscuts, the other by 
hollowing out the bulb. Those bulbs that are to be propagated by means of crosscuts must undergo the operation 
before they are laid in the Kduil. The strongest and most healthy bulbs must be chosen for either of these 
operations, as that is the only chance of obtaining young healthy bulbs. Therefore, when you select bulbs for 
propagating, and are convinced that they are perfectly healthy, without cutting any part off, make four crosscuts 
in the root end half-way up the bulb, after which the bulbs should be laid in the Kdail, and taken out again like 
the others. These cuts open pretty wide the same autumn, and send out young bulbs at the cut scales. They 
must then be planted in this state by themselves; and the next year, after having been dri^d on the boards, they 
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are separated and trimmed. While they are increasing in size, very little foliage, or none at all, appears on the 
surface of the bed, as the old bulb has no longer any influence, and the young ones only exert their strength 
towards their own increase. The manner of propagating by hollowing out the bulb will be treated of hereafter* 
July . — According to the above-mentioned treatment, the removal of the bulbs from the Kanxl takes place 
either in the beginning or the middle of this month. Great care must be taken that the weather is fine, so as 
not to run the risk of a serious loss, and also that the rays of the sun do not fall for too great a length of time on 
the bulbs, because it might easily happen that great injury might be done, particularly between eleven and three 
o'clock, and it is therefore better that this work should be performed every morning between five and eleven. 
The removal of the bulbs from the Kduil is very simple. The two or three inches of earth that were thrown 
over the bulbs are raked off, when the bulbs are easily taken out ; they are then laid separately, so that the air 
and the sun may dry them in the course of two or three hours. They are afterwards put into a parchment sieve, 
and carefully shaken, which frees them of all the dry roots and scales. If the sieve is not of parchment, it may 
bo of any soft material, and the sides should be stuffed, to prevent the bulbs from sustaining any injury. They are 
then brought into the bulb-house and laid on the drying-boards, whore they may lie close to each other, but not 
on each other. Whenever the bulbs arc handled, great care must be taken that all those that are diseased or 
dead, and particularly those that have the rotz, are removed from the others. The beds which are now empty 
may be planted with vegetables. 

Auywt . — Time of packing. Those bulbs that are intended for sale must be selected and examined as above 
mentioned, to sec that none arc sickly among them. If this month bo not moist, propagating by means of 
hollowing out the bulb may be j)erformcd ; but if the contrary, it must stand over, and, when this is the case, 
it is better to wait till the following August. It is very desirable, as has been already mentioned, that healthy 
and strong bulbs should be chosen for propagating, as it not only insures healthy young ones, but a greater 
number of them. The manner of hollowing out the bulb is as follows : — 

Place your thumb on the root end of the bulb, and cut round it with a sharp knife, hollowing out the plate or 
root end as far as the middle of the bulb, and when the knife has passed in a circular direction round the bulb, 
be particularly careful to take it out again where the incision began, or rather so to perform this circular cut, 
that the plate extending half-way into the bulb may fall out of itself. As this operation causes a great deal of 
moisture to flow from the bulb, and also a great degree of danger of its rotting away, it is therefore advisable 
that it should not be undertaken during moist weather. The hollowed-out part of the bulb ought not to be 
touched cither with the finger or with anything else, and the best way is to strew a dry board with fine dry 
sand, to lay the bulbs upon it, and to turn the hollowed-out part to the sun. After lying some time, the heart, 
which extends as far as the point of the bulb, and which was not removed when the bulb was hollowed out, 
becomes detached by the heat of the sun, and can bo taken away with a chip of wood. When the hollowed part 
is properly dried, some shelves, or a stand, should be prepared in a very dry place, and strewed with very fine 
and dry sand one inch thick, on which should be laid the hollowed- out bulbs till they are planted. If the 
weather be dry, they ought to have air ; but if it be moist, the air should bo excluded. Bulbs thus treated produce 
a number of young bulbs as small as grains of com on all the scales. In some places the hollowed-out plates are 
preserved, because these also produce young ones ; but they are in general not much valued, and are thrown 
away, as the young bulbs produced by them are never vigorous. When the hollowed-out bulbs are set in the 
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fan, oate must be taken that they are not burned when the sun is too hot, in which case they should be put in a 
greenhouse behind the sashes. They must be looked at at least twice a day, because they very soon begin to rot ; 
and if this should be the case, the rotten part should be cut off as soon as possible, and the bulb replaced in the 
sun and air. When this kind of propagating proves successful, a great many young ones are obtained, but it 
generally takes four, or even five years, to bring them to perfection ; whereas those that are obtained by the 
crosscuts only take three years, though not nearly so many young ones are obtained. Those which are raised 
from hollowing out, as well as those from the crosscuts, do not produce any leaves on the surface of the bed the 
first year. Both should be planted separately, in a suitable part of the garden, and in the kind of earth used for 
hyacinths. 

Packing should go on during this month ; and it must bo particularly remembered that all those 
beds on which hyacinths or other bulbs are to be planted must now bo dug again, so that (as above mentioned) 
planting may begin the following month. The beds on which hyacinths are to be planted next month, and which 
are now dug one and a half inches or two inches deep, are those which were dug deep in the months of January 
and February, and in which (as has been mentioned) the dung was dug one foot Jeep, and on which vegetables 
or annuals grew during summer. 

Observations on the llotz . — This disease causes a dreadful destruction among the hyacinths ; and it is much to 
be lamented that wo have not hitherto been able to account for its existence, or to give a certain remedy for its 
prevention. A considerable time back the sum of two thousand ducats was offered for a remedy for this disease, 
which has thrown considerable light on the subject, but unfortunately it has not been ultimately attended with 
any beneficial effects. Wc, however, know this much, that the rotz generally begins in spring, when there is 
fine warm weather, accompanied by a north wind ; because by that means the sun warms the earth during the 
day, and it freezes again at night, which causes a very unequal and probably injurious temperature to the hyacinths. 
This may be easily prevented where the beds are small, because they can bo covered ; but how is it possible to do 
so to the very extensive plantations of the Haarlem florists ? Hedges might certainly protect them against the 
wind, but would not protect them long enough against variations of the atmosphere ; particularly as the soil 
intended for hyacinths is very easily heated or cooled by the changes of the air. This disease is also prevalent 
when the bulbs are put into too stiff a soil, and thereby grow too strong ; but of this, and the means to prevent it, 
we have already spoken. This disease also appears, and makes great devastation while the bulbs lie in the KduiL 
Certainly a great deal depends upon circumstances ; and as we know that hyacinths are very liable to such 
attacks, they should be very delicately handled, which is not always the case. They must not be let fall, or get 
any bruises, as cither would injure them very materially. No kind of litter, such, for instance, as their own 
leaves, &c., should bo suffered to be near them ; and they must be so laid in the Kduil^ that one may not touch 
the other, so that the strength of any of them may not bo diminished. They must not be allowed to be wetted 
by rain, or burned by the rays of the sun. If the weather is too wet or variable, they must be taken out of the 
Kduil sooner than usual. These, and all other particulars, depend upon circumstances ; and the more these are 
studied, the nearer will the object in view be obtained. This is such a contagious disease, that if one bulb in a 
bed be attacked by it, and suffered to remain, it contaminates the ground even to the third year ; therefore the 
rule is, to plant hyacinths, at least, only every fourth year on the same bed, or to take out the old earth and to fill 
it with new, if you intend to plant the bed again. The white rotz is quite as dangerous as the black rotz, 
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although tho latter is more prevalent, and all bulbs so attacked must be thrown away ; but it is often the case 
that a very valuable bulb is but slightly attacked, and when that is the case, a simple remedy can be 
applied, viz., that of laying it in a place where snails abound, which are soon allured to it, and completely eat 
out all the diseased part, and leave the part that is healthy. The bulbs should then be set in the sun, where 
they will, in all probability, be cured of their disease. Some kinds of scilla, omithogalum, and narcissus are 
also attacked by the rotz. A trial has been made of strewing saltpetre in the ground, to prevent the rotz, but 
the result was very unsuccessful, and tho disease was found to be increased, instead of diminished. 

FORCING HYACINTHS. 

In order to make hyacinths flower in the beginning of December, they should be planted the beginning of 
August, and tho pots plunged in the open ground deep enough to allow them to be covered with mould to the depth 
of four inches. They should be taken out again about the middle or end of October, put in warm tan or sand in a 
hothouse, near the sashes, and kept moist. Those forced hyacinths which are intended to flower in February and 
March, should be planted in September and October, or even about the middle of November; the pots being 
plunged in the open ground, and covered with mould. A bed should bo made the beginning of January, consisting 
only of horse-dung, four or five feet deep ; it should remain in that state about a week, and then as much mould 
added as will cover the pots when they are sunk in it. The pots should be now all put in, and the sash raised 
four or five inches, to admit air both night and day, so that the steam generated by the heat may readily escape. 
This must not be neglected even during frosty weather ; otherwise the hyacinths will be burned. 

During a sewere frost it may be thought that admitting the air is quite unnecessary, but it must not be 
omitted, only hanging cloths over the opening ; as if air be not admitted, all the hyacinths will be found burned 
up the following morning. 

2.— HYACINTHUS AMETH YSTINUS, Lin, THE AMETHYSTINE, OR SPANISH HYACINTH. 

i. — H. liiBpanicuB, Lam. ; H. .'ingustifolius, Usteri, ; Flow. Card. t. 135 ; and our Jig, 1 in Plate 46. 

H. minor, Spkuific Chaiucter. — Perianth cylindrical at the base, slightly 

ENORAviNOs.^Bot. Reg. t. 3118; Dot. Mag. i. 2425; Swt. Brit. C-cltjfl, BeginonU recurved. 

Description, Ac. — This very pretty little plant is a native of Spain, whence it was introduced by Miller, in 
1 759. It is quite hardy, and flowered freely in the open border in our little garden at Bayswater in the summer 
of 1841. Tho bulbs are not common in the seed-shops ; but the one we liave was procured from Messrs. Pope, 
of the Hands worth nursery, near Birmingham. 


5.— HYACINTHUS SPICATUS, Smith, THE SPIKE-FLOWERED HYACINTH. 

Enqravinos.— Bot. Reg. t. i869 j and owtjig, 2 in Plate 4C. Scape erect, naked, with the flowers in a crowded terminal spike. 

Specific Character. — Leaves linear, spreading on the ground. Bracts membraneous. 

Description, &c.— A little insignificant plant, with leaves lying on the ground. It is a native of Greece 

and the Ionian Isles, and it was introduced in 1835. It flowers in February, and requires to be kept in the 
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GENUS XIV. 

UROPETALON, Ker. THE UROPETALON. 

Lin. SysL HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Obkbric Character.— Pcriaiitb funnel-ehaped, 6-cleft } Bcgtneots ttiquctrouB} 3-celled, dohiftcent at the apex, by the cells. Seeds hori- 
spreading at the apex, the three inner ones the shortest. Stamens 6, zontal, compressed with a dark cnistaccous testa. Flowers disposed 

seated in the throat of the corolla, inclosed ; filaments dilated. Style in simple racemes ; bracts exceeding the pedicels. (G. Don.) 

straight, trigonal ; stigma bluntish. Capsule membraneous, acutely 

Description, &c. — ^The plants comprised in this genus have been separated from Ilyacinthus and Lachenalia, 
in which genera they were formerly included. The name Uropetalon signifies a tailed petal, the outer segments 
of the perianth being furnished with a long flat appendage, as long as the tube of the flower, which it is turned 
back over, the other part like the tail of a squirrel. 

1, UROPETALON VIRIDE, Ker. THE GREEN UROPETALON. 

SvNONYMRS.— Hyacinthusviridis, Red. ; Lachenalia viridis, fVilld.; j Specific Character.— Leaves green, linear, channelled, longer than 

Zuccagnia viridis, Thun, scape. 

Enoravino. — Red. Lil. t, 203. 

Description, &c.— A plant of no beauty ; a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced by Mr. Masson 
in 1774 , and flowering in August. It requires the protection of a greenhouse in Britain. 

2.- UROPETALON GLAUCUM, Burch, THE GLAUCOUS UROPETALON. 

Ekgravino. — Bot. Reg. t. 156. 

Specific Character. — Leaves glaucous, broud>lanceolate, erect j scape short ; pedicels very long. 

Description, &c. — A curious plant, diflFeriiig very little from the preceding species, except in the glaucous 
leaves. It was found by Mr. Burchell, at Klaarwater, a village near the Orange River, not far from the Cape 
of Good Hope. It was introduced in 1815. 

3.— UROPETALON LONGIFOLIUM, Lindl. THE LONG-LEAVED, OR MOZAMBIQUE UROPETALON. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 974. 

Specific Character.— Leaves liucar-loratc, acuminate, reiloxed. Kacomo few-flowered. 

Description, &c. — A little insignificant plant, too tender to live in the open air in England. A native of 
Mozambique ; introduced in 1822. The flowers are brown and grey. 


4.— .UROPETALON SEROTINUM, Ker, THE LATE-FLOWERING UROPETALON. 

Synonymrs. — Sdlla serotina, Gam^^r .> Lachenalia eerotina. Specific Character. — Leaves linear, acuminated, channelled, 

Dipcadi serotina, Usteri. ; Hyacinthus serotinus, Lin . ; Albuca minor, nearly the length of tho scape, erect. Raceme spike-like, inany- 
Gleditsch ; Brown Scilla. flowered. Flowers nearly sccund. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 859. 

Description, &c. — One of the handsomest of the genus, though still possessing but little pretension to beauty. 
It is a native of Spain, and both the shores of the Mediterranean. It was introduced before the time of 
Gerard, and is frequently found in gardens, where it is grown in the open border. In very severe and very long 
frosts, it is sometimes killed if not slightly protected. 
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5.— UROPETALON FULVUM, Ker. THE COPPER. COLOURED UROPETALON. 

SYNONYMES.-.ScjllaBerotina /5, Gawler ; Hyacinthui fulvua, Com. Specific Character.— Leaves lorate-acuminated, concave. Raceme 

Ehoiuvikob. — Hot. Mag. t. 1185 ; and omxfig. Sin Plato 44. erect, many-flowcred. 

Description, &c. — A rather lively-looking plant when it flowers freely, which it will only do in a warm 
and sheltered situation. It is a native of Mogador, whence it was introduced in 1808. None of the plants 
belonging to this genus are desirable in small gardens ; as they none of them possess suffioient beauty to render 
it worth while to be at the trouble necessary to grow them well. 


GENUS XV. 

BELLEVALIA, Lap. THE ROMAN SQUILL. 

Lin. Syat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth angularly carapanulate, stigma acute. Capsule membranous, acutely triquetrous, 3.celled, 

segments straight, plicate outside. Stamens 6, inserted into the tube .3-valvod. Cells few- seeded. Seeds horizontal, nearly globose, with a 
of the perianth, inclosed ; filaments dilated at the base. 8tylo short; black testa, and naked umbilicus. Flowers in simple racomos. {G.Dm.) 

Description, Ac. — T his genus, which was named by La Pe 3 nrou 8 e, in honour of M, Bellcval, a French botanist, 
contains only one species, viz., the plant generally called the Roman Squill. 


L —BELLEVALIA ROMANA, G. Bon. THE ROMAN SQUILL. 

Synohymes. — B, opfci'iuhita, Lap. ,• Scillaromana, JlTcr ; Hyacin- Specific Character.— Loaves longer than the scape; attenuated, 
thus romanus, Lin . ; II. couiosus, Park. convolutely concave. Raceme cylindrical-conical. Peduncles equal 

Enoiuvings. — Bot. Mag. t. 9.39 ; and our fig. 2 in Plate 44. in length to the perianth ; bracts fleshy. 

Description, &c.-— This very handsome plant, which is not half so much cultivated as it ought to be, is a 
native of Italy, and quite hardy in English gardens. It was introduced before the time of Gerard ; and it requires 
no care in its culture, after its first planting in rather light and sandy soil. 


GENUS XVI. 

MUSCARI, Tournc. THE GRAPE HYACINTH. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Peranth ventricose- tubular, contracted at inserted in the middle of the tube. Stigma simple. Cells of the 
the throat, cleft into six very short teeth at the margin. Stamens 6, capsule generally two-seeded. 

Description, &c. — Most of the species of this genus closely resemble each other except in the colour of 
their flowers. M. comoms and its variety are, however, very distant. The name Muscari is said by some to 
be derived from the Greek name for musk, and by others to be the Turkish name of Af. m^schatum ; while 
others say it is derived from the Latin word, mu»cm.^ a fly, and signifies that the flowers rssemble a kind of flapper, 
used to drive away flies. 
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1.— MUSCARI MOSCHATUM, Ker. THE MUSK HYACINTH. 

Synonymeb. — HyaciathuB Muscari, Lin, ; H. botryoides major, t Specifig Chahactkr. — Perianth urceolate-cylindrlcal. Bacemo 
Park, ; Muschio greco, Ital, | many-floYrered, crowded ; ilowers horizontal, nearly eesBile* 

Evorayino. — Bot, Mag. t. 734. * 

Description, &c.~Thi8 species is easily known by its strong smell of mnsk. The flowers, when they first 
appear, are purplish, but they gradually become yellowish in the lower part of the raceme ; those at the apex 
retaining the purple tinge. The species was first brought to England from Constantinople in 1554, haying been 
described by Glusius ; but it is said not to be a native of Turkey, and only to be found wild near Aleppo. It is 
quite hardy, and will grow freely in the open border in any common garden soil. The flowers have a strong 
scent of musk. 


2.— MUSCARI MACROCARPUM, Swt. THE LARGE-FRUITED GRAPE HYACINTH. 

Sykonymbs. — M. moficbatum jS flavum, Ker. ; M. ambrosiacum Specific Charactbr. — Perianth ventricose-cylindrical, four times as 
Red, ; Tibcadi Muscari of the Dutch florists; Yellow musk hyacinth; long as the pedicel. Raceme many>flowered, crowded; scape somo- 
Lai^e musk hyacinth. what compressed. Capsule very large, with three broad, flat sides. 

Emoravimos. — Bot. Mag.t. 1565 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 210 ; Leaves spreading, glaucous, elongately lanceolate, acuminate, channelled 
and oar Jig, 2, in Plate 47. coucavely. 

Description, &c. — This very handsome species is easily distinguished from M, moschatum^ by the largo size 
and brilliant colours of its flowers, and its large, three-sided capsule. The species was brought from Constan- 
tinople in 1812, and it is said to be a groat favourite with the Turkish girls, as in the language of flowers it 
signifies their assent to their lovers* entreaties. Bulbs may be purchased in the seed-shops under the name of the 
Large Musk Hyacinth, and they only require planting in the open border, in a tolerably light soil. 


S.— MUSCARI COMOSUM, Spreng. THE TUFTED MUSCARI, OR TASSEL HYACINTH. 

Sykonymbs. — Hyacinthus comosus, Lin,; the Puqde Grape Spf^ific Cuaiucter. — Perianth angular-rylindrical ; pedicel much 
Hyacinth ; Fair-haired Jacinth ; Purse tassels. longer than the perianth. Raceme erect, flowers lax. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 133 ; and ova Jig, 3, in Plato 47. Variety. — M.c. 2 mouHtroHura, G, Don, The feathered Hyacinth. 

Description, &c. — This curious plant, and its still more curious variety, are now so common in our gardens 
as to cease to excite much attention, and indeed they have both been in cultivation since the time of Parkinson, and 
probably for some time before. The species grows wild in the corn-fields of Spain, Portugal, and some parts of 
Germany ; and it will grow in the open border in English gardens without requiring any particular care. It 
flowers in May and June. Both the species and the variety arc common in the seed-shops. 


U— MUSCARI CILIATUM, Ker. THE CILIATED TASSEL HYACINTH. 

Synonymbs. — Hyacinthus ciliatus, Bieh, ; H. sarmaticusy Pall. ; Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 394. 

H. romanuB jS, Lam, ; H. comosus hyzantinus, Clus. ; Clusius' Spbcific Character. — Leaves ciliated. Perianth campanulat^ 
Onpe Hyacinth. cylindrical, somi-six-clcft ; pedicels very long. 

Description, &c. — A plant of no beauty, and looking like a deformed specimen of the tassel hyacinth. It 
is a native of Caucasian Tartary, and was introduced by Clusius, who sent bulbs of it from Vienna to England 
in 
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MUSCAEI GLAUCUM, Lindl. THE GLAUCOUS TASSEL HYACINTH. 

EiiouTiin)— -Bot. Beg. t. 1085. j longer *!>"> ‘he porianth. Raceme lax, ppiamidal, maoj- 

Specific Character. — Leaves broad, acuminate^ glaucouB ; shorter flowered, 
than the scape. Perianth turbinate, G.cleft, open at the apex. Pedicel 

Description, &c.— -This species was introduced from Persia in ]825, and has proved quite hardy in the 
London Horticultural Society's garden, flowering in May. It is nearly allied to ciliatum^ but it is much 
handsomer. 

6.— MUSCARI COMMUTATUM, Guas, THE CHANGEABLE GRAPE HYACINTH. 

Enoravino.— Swt. Brit. Plow. Oard., 2nd ser. t. 369. | the scape. Perianth obovatc, 6-clcft, open at the apex. Pedicel about 

Specific Character. — Lc aves linear, channelled, flaccid, longer than | equal in Icngtli to the porianth. Raceme short, crowded. 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species change from a bluish to a reddish purple, according to the 
length of time they have been expanded ; the flower is pitcher-shaped, and the raceme very short. The leaves 
arc concave, and stand higher than the flowers. This species is a native of Italy and Sicily, and is quite hardy 
in England. It was introduced in 1837. 

7.— MUSCARI FALLENS, Fisch, THE PALE GRAPE HYACINTH. 

Synohyme. — Hyarinthns pallcns, liieh. Specific Character. — Leaves linear-acute, glaucous, very smooth. 

Engraving. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 259. Perianth inflated, cylindrical ; throat open. Pedicel shorter than the 

perianth. Raceme short, crowded. 

Description, &c. — This pretty little plant forms a very distinct species. The flowers, which vary from blue 
to white, are small, and open at the apex, where they are cut into six short teeth, and they are very fragrant. 
The species is most nearly allied to the common starch hyacinth. 


8 — MUSCARI RACEMOSUM, Lindl, THE STARCH HYACINTH. 

SvNONYMK. — Hyocinthus racemosus, Lin. Pedicel much shorter than the perianth. Raceme very short and much 

Specific Character. — Leaves linear, channelled, longer than the crowded, 
scape, loosely sjireading. Perianth obovatc, contracted at the mouth. 

Description, &c. — This plant is frequently found wild in England in sandy soils, particularly in Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; and it is called the Starch Hyacinth, because its flowers smell like wot starch. It is quite hardy, and 
flowers in May. 

9.— MUSCARI BOTRYOIDES, WiUd, THE COMMON GRAPE HYACINTH. 

Synonymkh, — M . pcdiincularc, Haw, ; Hyacinthus botryoidcs, Lin. the mouth. Pedicel very short. Raceme crowded at the apex, but 
Enoravinoh. — Bot. Mag. t. 157 ; Swt, Brit. Flow. Card. t. 15. somcw’hat lax below. Leaves linear, erect, nearly smooth, numerous, 

Specific Oiiakactrr. — Perianth globose, very much contracted at somewhat shorter than the scape. 

Description, &c. — This is the plant from which the whole genus takes its English name, as the flowers are 
round like little grapes. There are three varieties, light blue, dark blue, and white, which are common in gardens ; 
and it is said there is another with bluish or pale pink flowers, which is very rare. The species is a native of 
Italy, and was introduced before the time of Gerard. It flowers freely in the open border. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MUSCARI. 

M. PARVIFLORUM, Rcem. et Schultes. 

This species was introduced from Sicily in 1827) and has small blue flowers. 
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GENUS XVIL 

LACHENALIA, Willd, THE LACHENALIA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth inferior, 6-cleft, cylindrical-cam- Style ascending, slightly curved; stigma simple. Capsule membraaeous, 
panulate ; three outer segments shorter than the inner ones. Filaments sub-trigonal, 3-celled, 3-valved, Seeds numerous, in two series, 
inserted in the base of the segments of the perianth, siibassurgent. globose. 

Description, &c. — A genus of very showy plants, that will succeed well in the open air, if planted in sandy 
soil and in a sheltered situation. They are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, but the diflferent species bear 
very little likeness to each other. The name of Lachenalia was given to the genus by Jacquin and Willdenow, 
in honour of Professor de la Chenal, an eminent botanist of Basle. The bulbs should be planted in October 
and protected during winter by a frame, dead leaves, or a mat, and they will flower in spring. When the leaves 
decay, they may be taken up ; but this is not necessary if the soil and situation be dry. 


1.— LACHENALIA PENDULA, Willd. THE PENDULOUS LACHENALIA. 

Synontme. — Phormium bulbiferum, Cyrilli. very Bhort; flowers nodding; outer segments of theperianth somewhat 

Enoravinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 590 ; and ova fig. 1 in Plate 47. shorter than the inner ones. 

Specific Character.— -Leaves two, ovate-lanceolate, erect ; pedicels 

Description, flsc. — A showy plant flowering in April and May, It is common in gardens, though it not 
only requires a sandy soil, but either taking up in autumn, or protecting during winter. It is a native of the 
Cape, whence it was introduced in 1774 ; but the bulbs sold in the seed-shops are generally imported from, 
Holland. There are two kinds, one with green leaves, and the other with the leaves spotted. 


2.— LACHENALIA QUADRICOLOR, Jacq. THE FOUR-COLOURED LACHENALIA. 

Synonymb. — ^L. pendula, jB Willd, Flowers much longer than the pedicels ; outer segments of the 

Enoravinos. — Bot. Rep. t. 148 ; Bot. Mag. t. 588. I»erianth only half the length of the inner ones. 

SpRciPic Character. — Leaves at first flstular, but afterwards be- Variety. — L. p. 2 colorata, Bot. Mag. t. 1097, baa the leaves 

coming long, narrow, and channelled ; one much longer than the other. spotted. 

Description, &c. — This species, which is by far the handsomest of them all, though it was considered by 
Willdenow to be a variety of the last, yet differs widely from it. The flowers are easily distinguished from those 
of L. pendula by their more brilliant colour, their longer foot-stalks, and the shortness of the outer segments of 
the perianth. The leaves are also very different, as when the)’ first appear, they are round and hollow, but they 
split open and spread out as they get older. Those of the young offsets, however, do not open at all, and hence 
they look like a different plant. Besides these differences, one of the leaves is short and erect, and the other 
much longer and recurved ; the flower scape is much weaker than that of L. pendula,, and the flowers on it are 
farther apart ; and the inner segments of the flowers open wider at the mouth. The species was introduced in 
1800. This species may be purchased at Carter's, and other seed-shops. 


o o 
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3 LACHENALIA LUTEOLA, Jacq. THE YELLOWISH LACHENALIA. 

SYNOKyMRB.— L. tricolor, iS Willd; L.flava, And. Inner segments of the perianth one-third longer than the outer ones, 

ENoaAviNGS. — Bot. Mag. t. 1020 ; and Bot. Rep. t. 456, broad, and widely oi)ened at the mouth. 

Specific Chaiucter. — Loaves two, oblong-lanceolate, recurved. Variety. — L. 1. maculata, Jacq. Leaves spotted. 

Description, &o. — Both the species and the variety have yellow flowers, which, when they first expands 
have a slight touch of green, and the leaves are equal in size. Except in these particulars and in the outer 
segments of the perianth being only one-third shorter than the others, there is very little difference between this 
and the preceding species. L. luteola was introduced from the Cape in 1774. The culture is the same in all. 
The bulbs should be planted in October, and slightly protected during winter. They will flower in spring, and 
the bulbs may be taken up, like those of tulips, when the leaves decay. Those of this species and of L. quadri<^ 
color may, however, bo left in the ground if the soil be dry. 


4.— LAC:iIENALIA TRICOLOR, Jacq, THE THREE-COLOURED LACHENALIA. 

SvNONYMR. — riionniuiii nloidoH, Lin. and recurved. Outer segments of the perianth one third shorter than 

Encuaving. — Bot. Miig. i. 82. the inner ones, which aro somewhat open at the mouth. 

Specific Chakactkk. — Leaves twin, sliort, broad, widely spreading, 

Description, &c. — This species has but little claim to the appellation of tricolor, as the colours of red and 
green are very faint, and yellow predominates. It is generally grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse j and 
if necessary it may be put in the hothouse and made to flower at Christmas, as it bears forcing well. It was 
introduced about 17110 . 


5.— LACHENALIA RUHIDA, Ker, THE DEEP RED LACHENALIA. 

SvNONYMEs. — li. tigrimi, Willd. ; L. punctata, Jacq.; Orchis ' Specific CiiAiiACTRit. — Leaves lanceolate, faintly spotted; raceme 

hyae.inthoidus, Huai*. crowded ; pedicels very short ; outer segraciitH of the perianth nearly 

Kngmaving — B ot. Mug. t. 993. ac long as the inner ones. Sca])C round, spotted. 

Description, &c. — A plant of no beauty, but curious from its head of deep red dotted flowers. It is 
generally grown in a very small pot, and kept in the greenhouse, where it will flower freely, if allowed a season 
of rest in autumn. 


6.— LACHENALIA UNIFOLIA, Jacq. THE ONE-LEAVED LACHENALIA. 

SvNONYME. — L. viridis, Jlort. than the flttvvcrs. Perianth urccolate-cylindrical ; outer Begmenti 

Engraving. — Bot, Mag. t. 766. nearly equal to the inner ones. Bracts membraneous. 

Specific CiiAKACTRu. — Leaf solitary; raceme lax; pedicels longer 

Description, &c. — This plant is so different from all other species as to seem almost to belong to another 
genus. The flowers are like little green bells, and the single leaf looks like a spatho, with a long tapering point, 
and a pink margin. It was introduced in 1795, and though a native of the Cape, it proves much hardier here 
than any other species. It is sold in the shops under the name of Lackenalia viridis^ and if it is planted in 
autumn in a dry sandy soil, three or four inches deep, it may be safely left in the ground all the winter, and 
indeed will require no farther care* 
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LACHENALIA BIFOLIA, Ker. THE TWO-LEAVED LACHENALIA. 

Ehoratino.— Bot. Mag. t. 1611. attenuated at the extremity. Pedicels somewhat shorter than the 

Specific Character.— Loaves two, one small and subulate, the flower. Perianth cylindrical, tubular and constricted at the base; 
other large and spathe-like, sheathing the stem at the base, and segments nearly equal, open at the mouth. 

Description, &c. — ^This species has small white flowers tipped with pink ; and two curious leaves, one of 
which appears to grow out of the other. The flowers appear about half-way between those of the L, pendtda 
division, and the cup-shaped flowers of L. uni/olia. The species was introduced in 1813, and it is only half- 
hardy in British Gardens. 


8.— LACHENALIA CONTAMINATA, AiL THE CONTAMINATED LACHENALIA. 

Synonymes. — L. hyacinthoides, Willd, ; L. orchioidcs, Jacq. ; Specific Character. — Leaves numerous, semi-terete, channelled. 
Hyacintlms orchioides, Breyn, Scape short. Raceme crowded, spike-like. Pedicels very short. 

Engkavino. — Bot, Mag. t. 1401. Perianth campanulate, deeply cleft ; segments nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — A very curious little plant, with a short, spike-like raceme of white flowers, and 
numerous very long roundish leaves. The flowers smell like those of the Heliotrope. There appears no reason 
for the strange specific name. The species was introduced in 1774, but it is now seldom met with. 


9.— LACHENALIA LUCIDA, Ker. THE SHINING LACHENALIA. 

Synonyme. — L. fragrans, Andr. very short. Raceme cylindrical. Pedicels extremely short Perianth 

Enoravikgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 1372; Bot. Rep, t. 302. tubular-campanulato ; segments nearly equal, open at the mouth, re- 

Specific Character.— Leaves twin, divaricate, shining. Scape curved, spreading. 

Description, &c. — This species differs very little from the last except in the leaves, which are broad and 
spreading, and shining with a glossy lustre. The flowers are small and white, tinged with red. The species 
was introduced in 1798. 


10 .— LACHENALIA RACEMOSA, Ker. THE BRANCHING LACHENALIA. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 1517. cylinilrical-campanulatc ; segmonts equal, open at the mouth, spreading 

Specific Character. — T^eaves three, lorato-lanceolate, pustulate. recurved. 

Raceme long. Pedicels much longer than the flowers. Perianth 

Description, &c. — A handsome species with white flowers, though very inferior in appearance to some of 
the preceding kinds. The leaves are very remarkable from their blistered appearance, as they look something 
like those of the ice plant. The species is a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced by the lion, and 
Rev. W. Herbert in 1811. It may be planted in the open border. 


11.— LACHENALIA UNICOLOR, Jacq. THE SELF-COLOURED LACHENALIA. 

Synonymes. — L. u. /3, JTer. ; L. purpureo-cisrulca /3, Wt//d. ; Specific Character.— Leaves twin, lancoolate-ligulate. Raceme 
L. fragrans, J'acq, many-flowered. Pedicel erect, much shorter than tho perianth ; outer 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1373. segments of tho perianth about one-third tho length of the inner ones. 

Description, &c. — A little insignificant plant, of no great beauty, flowering in August. It was introduced 
in 1806. It is generally grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse. 

G G 2 
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12— LACHENALIA ANGUINEA, Swt. THE SNAKE-LIKE LACHENALIA, 

Ehgratino.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 179. I and fiheathing the stem at the base. Raceme lax. Pedicel longer 

Specific Character.— licaf solitary, speckled, acute at the point, j than the perianth ; segments of the perianth very nearly equal. 

Description, &c.— The bulb of this species is small and flat ; the flowers are small and nearly white, but the 
plant is ornamental from the beautiful variegation of its leaf, which is streaked or spotted so as to give no bad 
idea of a snake. This species, like all the others of the genus, is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it 
was introduced in 1825 ; and if it be planted in a dry border in a light and somewhat sandy soil, it may be left 
in the ground for several years without injury, though in very severe frosts it may be as well to cover the border 
with dead leaves, straw, or litter. Indeed, as a precautionary measure, it is always best to do this with Cape 
bulbs planted in the open air, — at any rate, for two or three years after planting. 

13.— LACHENALIA PURPUREO-C-®RULEA, Jacq. PURPLE-BLUE LACHENALIA. 

EKORATiNa.— Bot. Mag. t. 745. ihortcr than the perianth. Segments very nearly equal, open at the 

Specific Character. — Leaves twin, aub-laneeolate. Scape fleshy, mouth and reflexed, 
erect. Raceme many-flowered, cylindrical, spike-like ; pedicels 

Description, &c.— This plant is a tall strong-growing plant, with blue flowers very much open, like a 
Campanula, and tipped with purple. There are two varieties ; one with numerous blisters on the leaves, and the 
other with the leaves smooth. The flowers smell like hawthorn, and they appear in May. It is generally kept 
in the greenhouse, but there is no doubt it will succeed in the open air as well as the preceding species. 

14.— LACHENALIA PUSTULATA, Jacq. THE BLISTERED LACHENALIA. 

Engraving. Bot. Mag. t. 817, j short. Outer segments of the perianth mucli shorter than the 

Specific Character.— Leaves twin, pustulate, very long. Pedicels | inner ones. 

Description, &c. A species with small greenish white flowers ; which requires a greenhouse in England, 

but is not worth cultivating. It was introduced in 1 700. 

15.— LACHENALIA NERVOSA, Ker. THE NERVED-LEAVEI) LACHENALIA. 

Engraving. — B ot. Mag. t. 1497. I lo«gf somewhat lax-flowered. Pedicels very short. Segments of the 

Specific Chaiuctkii. — Leaves twin, ovate, strongly nerved. Raceme I perianth very nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — The leaves of this species arc broad, flat on the ground, and strongly nerved ; the flowers 
are of a greenish white, but they are rather pretty from the pink filaments of the anthers. The flowers appear 
in June and smell like new hay. The species was introduced in 1810 ; and though it is generally grown in a 
pot, it would no doubt succeed in the open ground. 

16.— LACHENALIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Jacq. THE NARROW-LEAVED LACHENALIA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mt^. t. 735. Raceme short, crowded. Pedicels only half the length of the perianth. 

SpBCirio Character. — Leaves numerous, fleshy, nearly round. Perianth campanulate, segments very nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — little insignifleant plant, with numerous roundish, fleshy leaves, and small white open 
flowers, W’hich are almost sessile. It is frequently a year or two without flv>wering. It was introduced m 
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r.— LACHENALIA PALLIDA, Thunh. THE PALE LACHENALIA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. Ei50 ; var. t. 314 ; var, 7, 1. 1945. Perianth campanulate-tubular, outer segments one-third shorter than 
Specific Chaiucter.— -Leaves linear-oblongf longer tiian the scape. the others. Scape augular ; Aowers sessile. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are large, but of a pale faded colour. There are three or four varieties, but 
none of them possess any beauty. The species was introduced in 1782, 


18.— LACHENALIA MUTABILIS, SwL THE CHANGEABLE LACHENALIA. 

Ehgravinos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 129 ; and Lodd. I margin. Flowcia nearly sessile. Perianth urceolato-campanulato. 
Bot. Cab. t. 1076. I Calyciiie segments much shorter than the others. 

Specific Gbaiuctbb. — Leaves oblong-lanceolate, undulated at the | 

Description, &o«— A curious little flower of no beauty. Introduced in 1825. 


19.— LACHENALIA ORCHIOIDES, Jacq, THE ORCHIS-LIKE LACHENALIA. 

Stmonymb. — Hyacinthus orchioides, Breyn, long, crowded ; flowers sessile. Perianth campanulate-urceolate. 

Engravino. — Bot. Mag. 1. 1269. Calycine segments one-third shorter than the others, which are 

Specific Character.— Leaves broad-lanceolate, spotted. Raoeme spreading. 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, having very much the appearance of a Verbascum. The leaves are 
short and broad, very much spotted, and wavy at the margin. It was introduced in 1752. 


20.— LACHENALIA GLAUCINA, Jacq. THE GLAUCOUS LACHENALIA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 3552. 

Specific Character. — Leaves twin, oblong. Flowers sessile ; outer segments only half the length of the inner ones. 

Description, &c. — This species has pale lilac flowers, the outer segments of which are spotted. It is 
tolerably hardy, and flowers in August. It was introduced in 1795. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LACHENALIA. 

L. punctata, Salis. ; JL, Jlava, Andr, ; L. iaopetalon, Jacq. ; L. hirta^ R. et S. ; L. sessiliflora, And.; 
L. rosea, And. ; L.pusilla, Willd. ; L. rejkxa, R. and S., and many other species are mentioned in the catalogues, 
but as they are very rarely, if ever, to be met with in British gardens, I have not thought it necessary lo 
describe them. 
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GENUS XVIII. 

DRIMIA, Solis. THE DRIMIA. 

Lin. Spst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth 6*rloft, campaiiuluto, nodding^. Segments equal, reflexed nt the apex. Filaments attached to the corolla. 

Anthers oblong, erect. Ovary tuany-sceded. Capsule trigonal, 3-cclled, 3-valved. 

Description, &c. — This genus was divided from Lachenalia on account of the segments of the perianth 
being all equal, instead of the «mtcr three being shorter than the others, and some other less conspicuous differences. 
The name of Drimia is taken from the Greek word for ‘ acrid,’ in allusion to the qualities of the roots, the juice of 
which is so very acrid, as to occasion blisters when applied to the skin. As most of the species are not at all 
ornamental, I think it will only be necessary to describe three species, all of which are natives of the Cape, and 
if planted in the open border, will require a little protection during severe weather. 


1.— DRIMIA VILLOSA, Lind!. THE DOWNY DRIMIA. 

Engraving. — Bol. Hcg. t. 1346. 

SpKciKic Character. — Loaves oblong, undnluted, glaucous. Racomo many.flowered, cylindrical. Limb of the perianth oblique. 

Description, &c. — This is the handsomest of the genus, though it is still far from being a showy plant. 
The flowers, which appear before the leaves, are green, with pink stamens, and the leaves are curiously 
undulated. It was introduced in 1826 , and is generally kept in the greenhouse. 


2.— DRIMIA ELATA, Jacq, THE TALL DRIMIA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 822 ; and oiirfys 4, in Plate 47. 

Specific Character. — Leaves vcrticillate, lanceolate, very short. Raceme lux. Pedicels long. 

Description, &c. — This species is the hardiest of the genus, and it may be planted in the open border with 
perfect safety, if the soil be sandy, and well drained. The leaves are very small, and are produced in a whorl 
round the stem, at the upper part of the bulb. 


3.— DRIMIA ALTISSIMA, Ker. THE TALLEST DRIMIA. 

Stnonymes. — Ornithogalum altissimum, Lin. ; 0. giganteum, Jacq. 1 Specific Character. — Loaves broad, lanceoUte, numerous. Raceme 

Engraving. — Bot. Mug. 1. 1074. j crowded. Pedicels very short. 

Description, &c. — The bulb of this species is as large as a child's head ; and the scape is about five feet 

lo Dg, of which the raceme of flowers extends over a space of more than two feet. It was introduced in 

a ad it flowers in August. 
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GENUS XIX. 

ERIOSPERMUM, Willd. THE ERIOSPERMUM. 

Lm. Syai. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 

Generic Character. — Perianth 6-clefty campanulato, erect ; sog- subulate. Anthers erect. Stigma obsoletcly trifid. Capsule some- 
ments equal, imbricate, contracted at the apex. Filaments ovate, what trigonal, 3-cclled, 3>valved. 

Description, &c. — ^This genus has a rhizoma rather than a bulb, or rather it is a mass of bulbs grown 

together. The name is derived from two Greek words, signifying ‘ woolly seed.’ 


1.— ERIOSPERMUM BELLENDENI, G. Don. MR. BELLENDEN KER'S ERIOSPERMUM. 

Synonymes. — E. latifolium, Jacq. ; Ornithogalum capense, Lin. | Specific Character. — Leaf solitary, circular, ovate, strongly 
Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 1382 ; and our fig. 5, in Plate 47. nerved. 

Description, &c. — A plant of no beauty, yet the handsomest of the genus. It flowers in November, before 
trie leaf appears. It is only half-hardy, and requires a greenhouse in winter. It was introduecd in 1800. 


ALLIED GENERA. 

The following genera, either not containing any plants that can be considered ornamental, or consisting 
entirely of plants difficult to cultivate, I have thought it unnecessary to describe them in detail, 

MASSONIA. 

This genus was named in honour of Francis Masson, Esq., a gentleman who lived about the middle of the 
last century, and who introduced a great number of Ccapc plants, which he sent to the Botanic Garden at Kew. 
The genus consists of a number of plants with two widely-spreading leaves, with a cluster of flowers, without 
any apparent footstalk, nestling between them. Some of the species are rather pretty from the colour of their 
flowers ; but they all take a great deal of room, and are difficult to grow well. 

DAUBENIA. 

This genus was named in honour of Professor Daubeny, of Oxford. There is only one species, D. aurea, 
which resembles a Massonia^ but has golden yellow flowers. 

EUCOMIS. 

This genus takes its name from two Greek words, signifying ‘ beautiful hair but why it should he called so, 
unless by way of antiphrasis, I do not know. The species are coarse-growing plants, with thick fleshy stems and 
weedy-looking leaves, with whitish star-like flowers. Some of the species, such as E. striata, are handsome ; 
but even this plant has large, coarse-looking leaves, and a thick fleshy stem, three feet high. 

The bulbs of most of these plants are not to be procured at the seed-shops ; and if still in this country, they 
are probably only in some botanic garden. 
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GENUS XX. 

ALLIUM, Lin., Juss. THE GARLIC. 

Lin.Si/tt. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Giniric Chiracter.— P erianth 6-|>tned. Stamcna 6. Stigma uauallj undirided. Cu|nulo 3-ceIled, .3-vRlved ; celli I— 2-ieeded 
rarely many^aceded. Flowen ipathaceoua. umbellate, pedicellate ; pedicela riaing from a common centre. 

Description, &c. — The name of garlic is so associated with ideas of the rank smell and taste of some of 
the worst kinds of Continental cookery, and the plant itself is so repugnant to most persons of refined taste, 
that it seems diflacult to imagine the flowers of any species of the genus to be sufficiently ornamental to deserve 
a place in this work. Yet, so far from this being the case, there is perhaps no genus of bulbous plants which 
contains more pretty flowers than the genus Allium ; or flowers of one genus which possess more interest from 
their great variety, as they are quite distinct from each other, varying widely in colour and size, though still 
preserving so strong a family likeness as to render it impossible to mistake them. Most of the species are natives 
of Europe, hut some of the ornamental kinds have been introduced from America and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and the sl.allot is a native of Palestine. In short, you may say of this genus, as Cowper has done of the flowers 
in a miscellaneous flower-bed,— the different species of Allium are 

“ Foreigners from many lands, 

Which form one social mass, as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre, 

Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 
But by a master’s hand disposmg well 
The gay diversities of various flowers. 

Must lend its aid t* illustrate all their charms, 

And dress the regular, yet various scene. 

Plant behind plant aspiring ; in the van 
The dwarfish ; in the rear retired, but still 
Combining with the rest, the statelier stand.” 

Nor is the genus Allium without its classical allusions. Everybody knows that Ulysses could never have 
descended into the infernal regions, if he had not turned the dog Cerberus into gentleness by a sprig of the herb 
MoJy. which he held in his hand. Now the herb Moly is no other than the yellow-flowered Garlic, which smells 
strong e nough to frighten aw’ay any dog, even without his possessing a triple sense of smelling ; which we may 
fairly suppose Cerberus had, if he was furnished with a pair of nostrils to each of his three heads. 1 need not 
here enlarge on the culinary properties of the genus ; and in the following enumeration I shall of course omit 
all description of Allium sativum (the common garlic), A, porrum (the loek), A. cepa (the onion), A, 
Schcffnoprasum (chives), A, ascahnicum (the shallot), and, in short, all the species which are used as common 
kitchen vegetables ; but I shall give most of the ornamental kinds, as they are well worthy of cultivation as 
border flowers, though too unpleasant in their smell to admit of their being gathered for nosegays. They are 
nearly all hardy perennials, which will grow freely in any common soil ; and they generally produce their 
flowers in great abundance. Most of the species when once planted require no further attention, but may be 
left in the soil for a great many years, without any bad efibet being perceptible. 
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1.— ALLIUM FLAVUM, Lin. THE YELLOW GARLIC. 

Synonymes. — A. juncifolium, liud. ; A. montanum, Clus, ; i Specific: Chaiucter. — LeavcB glaucous, few, long, c}lmdrical, 
Moly montanum, Ger. I attciiimtid at the point, and stem -clasping at the; base. Umbels loose. 

Enguavjnos. — But. Mag. t. 1330 ; Red. Lil. t. 119. I Pedicels flexiious, longer than the flowers. Stem slender, rouna. 

Description, &c. — A very pretty species, with a, long, loose umbel, of yellow flowers, and glaucous leaves. It 
has but a slight odour of garlic, and when kept in a room, is said to have even an agreeable scent. The stem grows 
from one to two feet high, and the number of flowers is rather small. The species is a native of Austria and the 
South of France, and it grows freely in the open garden in any tolerably light soil. The flowers are rather 
pretty, from their golden yellow^ colour, and the loose manner in which they are disposed on the umbel. It was 
introduced in 


2.— ALLIUM SENESCENS, Lin. THE GREYISH, OR NARCISSUS-LEAVED GARLIC. 

Synonymes. — A. angulosum, /-flrn. et Dec. ; A. narciBsifolium, twisted. Umht'I large, round, compact ; flowm large, about equal in 
Scap. i A. glaucum, G. Don; A. haicalcnso, Willd. length to the pedicels. Stem round, fistulosc. 

Specific C^Iiiaracteh. — L eaves glaucous, few, rather broad, flat, 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with a large, round, comjiact head of purple or lilac flowers. 
The leaves are of a bluish-green, flat, and somewhat twisted ; the stem is from one to two feet high, round, 
and hollow. The species is found wild in central Europe, in France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and also 
in Siberia. It is quite hardy, and it is very ornamental when in flower in the open garden in June and July ; 
but it will not bear to be gathered, from the strong garlic-Iiko smell of the juice of the stem when bruised or cut. 


3.-- ALLIUM ANGULOSUM.Lfw. THE ANGULAR-STEMMED GARLIC. 

Sykonyme. — A. BeneBcons, Jaeg^. tuse ; outer ones stem -clasping at the base. Umbel close, flowers 

Enoravino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1149. longer than the pedicels. Stem angular, twisted. 

Specific Character. —Leaves green, numerous, lorate-linear, ob- 

Description, &c.— This species is often confounded with the preceding one, and yet w hen seen together, they 
may be readily distinguished from each other. The flowers of Allium angulomm are pink, and the head or 
umbel is very close and compact. The leaves are green and not twisted, and they spring in a mass together from 
the base of the plant. The species is a native of Germany, Switzerland, and Siberia. It is quite hardy in 
British gardens, and will grow in any soil or situation ; but, like A. senescens.^ it is quite unfit for gathering, on 
account of the disagreeable odour emitted by its stem when bruised or cut. It was introduced in 1739. 


4.— ALLIUM BISULCUM, lied. THE FURROWED, OR JONQUIL-LEAVED GARLIC. 

Synonyme. — A. rubens, G, Don. Specific Character. — Leaves green, ruiiiuious, scmi cylindriod, 

Emgravino!} — B ot. Mag. t. 1381 j Red. Lil. t. 286 ; and our fig. attenuated at the point ; outer ones stem-clasping at the base ; siightly 
4 , in Plato 48. bisulcatc. 

Description, &c. — ^The flower of this species is so much like that of A. senescens, that they might be cjisily 
mistaken for each other, but the leaves are very diflerent ; those of the present species being narrow, semi- 
cylindrical, and of a thick fleshy substance, of a clear deep green colour, and not at all twisted ; while those of 
A. seneacem are rather broad, flat, thin, glaucous, and very much twisted. It is said to be a native of the South 
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of Europe, but it was first brought to England from Paris in 1805. It is quite hardy ; but care should be taken 
to mark where it grows, lest it should be accidentally dug up and thrown aside, as the root is small and red, and 
has scarcely the appearance of a bulb. 

5.— ALLIUM CHAMiE-MOLV, Lin. THE DWARF MOLY. 

Rnoravino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1203. Spatho scarcely rising above the ground. Pedicels much shorter than 

Specific CitAiucTEii.— Leaves dark-green, hairy, few, flat, facing the flowers, 
each other in pairs. Umbel small, fow-floworcd. Stem wanting. 

Description, &c. — A curious little plant with large white flowers, which rise from the centre of the leaves 
without any stern. It has more the appearance of a Massonia, or dwarf Ornithogalum, than of an Allium. It 
is a native of Italy and the coast of Barbary, and in England it requires the protection of a greenhouse, where it 
flowers from January to March. 

G.— ALLIUM LONGIFOLIUM, Spreng. THE LONG-LEAVED GARLIC. 

Synonymeh. — A. glandulosuin, LinA: ; Schaenoprasftum longifoliuui, Specific Ciiahacter. — Leaves linear, channelled, larger than the 

Kunth. scape. Scape somewhat two-sided, striated, leafy at the base. Unihcl 

Knoua VINOS.— H ot. Reg. t. 1034 ; and mvjiy. 2, in Plate 48. loose. Pedicels longer than the flowers. 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct, from its dark rnarone-coloured flowers, and its very long 
striated leaves. It is a nativi* of Mexico, where it was first found by Humboldt and Bonpland, and by whom it 
was sent to Germany. It was introduced into England in 1826, in the following manner, as detailed in the 
Botanical Register for January 1827 : — Roots of this rare species of Allium were found uninjured in the midst 
of a mass of decayed vegetable matter wliich had been sent from the Mexican Real del Monte mines, in the form 
of paper and dried specimens, by Mr. John Brown, but which, owing to an accident, had been almost entirely 
decomposed by damp. When tlic package was examined in the liorticiiltiii*al Society's garden, it was discovered 
that this Allium, a species of Pedilea, and one or two other plants, had found their decaying brethen convenient 
subjects for securing their own resurrection, and had shot forth living roots among the half-rotten and dissevered 
members of the Berberries, Mallows, and Cacalias, by which they were surrounded." The plant is found at a 
high elevation in Mexico, and it is hardy in British gardens, where it flowers in October. 


7.— ALLIUM NEAPOLITANUM. G. Don. THE NEAPOLITAN ALLIUM. 

Synonymes. — A. album, Bro. et Red ; A. lactoum, Dec. lorale- lanceolate, channelled, acute. Scape larger than tlie leaves. 

Engravings. — Red. Lil. t. 30G ; Flor. Once, t, 325 ; Swt. BriL slightly three-sidod. Umbel loose, flowers numerous ; pedicels much 
Flow, Gard. t, 201 ; and onv Jig. 3, in Plato 48, larger than the flowers. 

Specific Ciukactkr. — L eaves two or three, sheathing the scape, 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this very handsome species are white, and they are produced in large 
loosely-spreading umbels. Tbc leaves are rather broad, and yet sharply pointed ; and they arc of a dark, deep, 
glossy green. The spathc, which bursts on one side, is a little thin membrane, so small, that it seems di£&cult to 
imagine how the large spreading umbel of flowers could ever have been contained in it. The species is found 
wild near Naples, and it is rather tender in British gardens ; that is, it requires a little protection during winter 
by covering the ground with dead leaves or straw, or patting an hour-glass or a flower-pot over it. It was 
introduced in 1827, it flowers in April and May. In should be grown in light sandy soil. 
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8 ALLIUM MAGICUM, Lin. HOMER’S MOLY. 

SvitoNYMEs.— A. nigrum, G, Don ; A. monspesBulanum, Desf. ,* Spkcific Character. — L oaves few, ovate-lanceolate, convolutoly- 
A. spociosum, Cyril. ; A. miiUibulbosum, Jacq. concave, striated, acuminate. Scape erect, round, rather short. 

EN&iiAViNG8.<-«-Bot. Mag. t. 1148; Red. Lil. t. 102. Umbel close, rouud, many-flowcrcd. Flowers longer than the pedicels. 

Description, &c. — Everybody who has read Homer’s Odyssey knows that Ulysses could never have 
descended into the infernal regions if he had not carried a certain herb in his hand ; the magical effect tamed the 
rage of Cerberus, and softened the heart of Charon so as to make him admit a mortal into his boat. Tliis is 
well known to every tyro in heathen mythology, but it is not quite so clear what the magical herb was. 
Homer calls it Moly, and botanists seem all to agree that the plant Homer had in view was a kind of garlic. 
They differ, however, as to the species ; and unless the purpose wore to frighten the infernal deities into 
obedience, I cannot conceive why this species should have been fixed upon. The flowers are large, and black in 
the centre ; and they are so disposed on their short stiff stalks, as to form a great round head, as little graceful as 
any flower can well be conceived. The leaves are short and broad, and generally withered at the point ; and 
the stem is short, and straight upright. The plant has but little of the smell of garlic, and the flowers are 
l)roduced in June or July. It is quite hardy, though it is a native of the South of Europe and Barbary, whence 
it was introduced before 1 .096. It is easily propagated by seeds or offsets. 

9.— ALLIUM MOLY, Lin. THE YELLOW, OR GOLDEN MOLY. 

Enguavinus. — T iot. Mag. t. 4^0 ; utkI our Jiy. 3, in Plate 48. cal. Umbel compact, many-flowered. Flowers larger than the 

Specific (.■iiaracter. — L oaves few, lanceolate. Scape sub-eylindri- pedicels. 

Description, A'C. — A very handsome plant with golden yellow flowers, which it produces in great abundance 
in the months of May and June. It seldom grows above eight or ten inches high, but it is very valuable as 
a border flower, from its thriving in many situations where few other flowering plants will grow, particularly 
in the smoke of towns ; from the great abundance, and brilliant colour of its flowers ; and from its continuing in 
blossom a long time. Another advantage is the very little care that it requires to cultivate it, as when once 
planted, it will need no farther attention ; unless indeed it be to prevent it from covering the whole garden, 
which it lias a great propensity to do, to the exclusion of all other flowers. Plants in our little garden at 
Biiyswater have flowered regularly and abundantly, in the same manner as the Ornithogalum umhellatum^ for 
the last ten summers without the slightest care being taken of them. This species is a native of Hungary and of 
the South of France, jiarticularly near Mont Pellis and on the Pyrenees ; and it ajipears to have been first described 
by L’Obel, who was botanist to James I., and who says it was introduced by Edward Lord Zouch in 1604. 
This was })robably the case, as Parkinson, who wrote in tlic time of Charles I., and who dedicated his work to 
the Queen Henrietta Maria, speaks of it as then common in gardens. It should be planted in a light free soil ; 
as where the soil is stiff and moist, its bulbs are frequently attacked by the wire-worm. 

10.— ALLIUM TRIQUETRUM, Gouan. THE TRIANGULAR-STEMMED GARLIC. 

Engravimob.— -B ot. Mag. t, 869 ; and our fig, 6, in Plate 48. | Leaves few, green. Umbel loose. Flowers about equal n length to 

Specific Character. — Leaves and stem triangular or three-odged. I the pedicels. 

Description, &c.-^This very handsome species has a loose umbel of flowers, which are more campanulate in 
their form than those of most of the other species of the genus. The species is also readily distinguished from all 
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the others by the flat throc-sided stem, from which the plant takes its name, and which in living specimens looks 
rather like an abortive leaf than a stem. The species is a native of France and Spain, where in the southern 
districts it is common enough in fields, growing by the side of a path, or on the headlands. It is quite hardy in 
British gardens, and when once planted requires no farther culture, save that of tying up the flowers when they 
apj)ear ; as the long, thin, flat stalk, is frequently unable to stand erect, so as to support the heavy umbel with 
which it is charged. It is very ornamental, and flowers freely in May and June. It was introduced in 1769, 


11.— ALLIUM STRIATELLUM, Lind, THE STREAKED ALLIUM. 

Synomynh.— -O rnithogalum gramineum , grais-leaved Garlic* Specific Chaiucter.— -Loaves linear, grass-like, shorter than the 

£NOiuTnfOs.^Bot. Mag. t. 2419; and our fig. 1 /in Plate 48, angular scape. Umbels loose, pedicels erect, and much larger than the 
under the name of Allium gramineum. flowers. Segments of the perianth ovate, acute, and beautifully striated. 

Description, &c. — A delicate little species with very elegant pale-yellow flowers, disposed in a loose umbel. 
It is quite destitute of the garlicky smell, and from this, and the shape of the flowers, it was at first supposed to 
be an Ornithogalum.^ though the flowers are more like those of an Ixia. It is a native of Chili, and it is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, where it flowers in May. It was introduced about 1820. 


12.— ALLIUM CjKRULEUM, Pallas. THE BLUE ALLIUM. 

Wynonymes.— A. azurouni, Led. ; A. crorulosccns, G. Don; the Specific Character.— Leaves linear, somewhat triquetrous. Scai»e 
|,lue cylindrical. Umbel globose, compact, with the pedicels about equal in 

Enoka VINOS.— R ot. Rc,-. for 1840, i. 41 ; and onx fig. 1, in length to the flowers. Spathc very short. 

Plato 48. 

Description, &c, — This spccios is quite hardy, and if planted in rich garden soil, it will grow about eighteen 
inches high, and will produce abundance of its bright blue flowers about the end of June. It was ‘‘ originally 
found by Pallas in abundance ujion the salt plains of Asiatic Russia, near the Irtish river ; and afterwards by 
Ledubour on the Altai mountains.*’ It was introduced in 1834. 


OTHER ORNAMENTAL SPECIES OF ALLIUM. 

In the above selection, I have described those ornamental species of the genus which are most readily to be 
obtained in the neighbourhood of London ; but there are several other species, very ornamental, which may 
possibly be still cultivated in parts of the country, though I am not aware where they are to be procured, and I 
have never soon them in flower. 

ALLIUM VIOLACEUM, G. Don; A. FLEXUM, Wald, et Kit. 

A native of Hungary, introduced in 1819. The flowers are violet-coloured and they are produced in .a loest' 
pendulous umbel ; the pedicels, in some cases, bearing bulbs instead of flowers. 

ALLIUM ASPERUM, G. Don; A. CARINATUM, Red. 

This species is a native of the south of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1820 ; and it differs from the 
preceding kind, chiefly in having rough leaves* 
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ALLIUM FALLENS, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1420; A. LONGISPATHUM, G. Don. 

A species with pale purple flowers, a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1779, and flowering in 
June and July. 

ALLIUM FUSCUM, Wald, et Kit. 

A native of Hungary, introduced in 1820, with brown flowers, which appear in August and September. 

ALLIUM PANTCULATUM, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1432. 

A native of the South of Europe, introduced in 1780, with pendulous pale pink flowers, which are produced 
in June and July. 

ALLIUM TENUIFLORUM, Ten. 

This species has pendulous rose-coloured flowers, which appear in June and July. It is a native of Italy, 
and was introduced in 1824. 

ALLIUM GUTTATUM, Smith. 

The flowers are white, spotted with purple. It is a native of Greece, and it was introduced in 1819- 

ALLIUM PULCHELLUM, G. Don ; A, PANICULATUM. Red. ; A. COLOllATUM. Spreng. 

A very beautiful species, with violet-coloured pendulous flowers, a native of Russia, flowering in August. 

ALLIUM CAUCASICUM, Sims, Bot, Mag. t. 973. 

A species with erect rose-coloured flowers, a native of Caucasus ; introduced in 1810. 

ALLIUM NUTANS, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1143. 

A handsome species, nearly allied to A. senescens. A native of Siberia, introduced in 1785. 

ALLIUM CERNUUM, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1324. 

A very handsome species, with drooping blush-coloured flowers, a native of North America; introduced in 
1800, and flowering in June and July. 

ALLIUM STELLATUM, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1576. 

A handsome species, with star-like lilac flowers ; introduced from North America in 1811. 

ALLIUM NARCISSIFLORUM, Vill. 

A native of France, with large rose-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1818. 

ALLIUM OCllROLEUCUM, Wald, et Kit. 

A native of Hungary, introduced in 1816, with cream-coloured flowers, which appear in July. 

ALLIUM SUAVEOLENS, Jacq. 

The flowers are white and purple, and very sweet-scented ; they appear from June to September. The 
species is a native of France, and it was introduced in 1801. 

ALLICM CANADENSE, Kahn. 

A native of North America, introduced in 1739, with rose-coloured flowers. 

ALLIUM MUTABILE, Std. 

An American species, with blush-coloured flowers. 
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ALLIUM INCARNATUM, Spreng. ; A. AMBIGUUM, G. Don ; A. ROSEUM Bot. Mag, t. 978. 

A British species, with rose-coloured flowers, which appear in May and June. 

ALLIUM AMOENUM, G. Dtm ; A. CARNEUM, Ten. 

An Italian species, with fine rose-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1820. In the last four species the umbels 
are bulbiferous ; that is, they frequently produce bulbs instead of flowers. 

ALLIUM COWANI, Lmdl. 

A very beautiful half-hardy species, a native of Chili ; introduced in 1824, flowering in May. The flowers 
an; white, and they arc very large. 

ALLIUM VICTORIALIS, Lin. 

Tills species lias no beauty to recommend it, and it has a peculiarly rank and disagreeable smell ; but it is 
curious, from its root being “ considered by the Bohemian miners, when worn as an armlet, to be a safeguard 
against the attacks of irniiiire spirits, to which they deemed themselves exposed, and among them it was sumamed 
8i(;gwurl (tlie root of victory), and licnee Victorialis." — Bot. Mag. vol. 30. This species is a native of Germany 
and otlier parts of central Eunqie. 

ALLIUM TATARICUM, Hot. Mag. t. 1142; A. ODORUM, G. Don. 

A Siberian species, with sweet-scented white and purple flowers ; introduced in 1 

ALLIUM AMPELOPRASUM, Lin., Bot. Mag. t. 1385. 

A very curious plant, resembling the leek in the leaves ; with a very round head and ample spathe. 


GENUS XXI. 

C\ANELLA, Lin. THE CYANELLA. 

Lin. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

CiFNKiiic CiiAiiACTRR. — Pofnuith Bix-dcft, sccfuicnts unoqual. Stuiucus ftix, counatc at the base; one larger than the otlicrs, and deformed. 

Dkscription, Sic . — This genus takes its name from the Latin word for blue, a strange reason, for there is 
only one species that has any blue in its flowers. The species are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
they all require a slight protection in British gardens during winter. The genus is easily distinguished by the 
extraordinary appearance of the stamens, five of which have very short filaments, and erect incurved anthers, 
which open at the points wdiilc the sixth hangs down ; the filament and anther are both very long, and the anther 
is tongue -shaped, and grooved in the middle. The style bends over this last strangely-shaped anther. 


l.—CYANELLA CAPENSIS, Lin. THE CAPE CYANELLA. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 568. simple ; hranchoB spreadiug. SegmeiitB of tUo perianth recurved ; the 

Specific CnAiueTER.— Leaves undulated. Scape leafy ; raceme lower three Bomewhat larger than the others. 

Description, &c. — ^This very elegant plant has a purple flower, something like that of a small Ixia^ but the 
stem bears ten or twelve flowers, or long pedicels spreading widely from the main stem. The species is a native 
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of the Cape of Good Hope, where it was found growing wild at the foot of the Table Mountains. The bulbs, or 
corms, which are large or conical, are said to be good to oat when roasted ; and it is added, that they are used as 
food by the natives at the Cape. The species is said to have been introduced in 1 768 ; and if grown in the open 
ground, it should be slightly protected during winter. It is, however, generally kept in a greenhouse. 


2.— CYANELLA LUTEA, Lin. THE YELLOW CYANELLA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 12.^2. racemoBc; branches erect. Segments of the perianth nearly eqiul, 

Specific Chahacter, — Leaves linear-lanceolate ; scape nakud, snb- irregularly rotate, conniving. 

Description, &c.— The flowers of this species are yellow, and so different in their form and jiosition, that 
they do not appear to belong to the same genus as the previous species. They have, however, the same pt'cu- 
llarity in the stamens, and this is quite enough to connect them botanically. This species, like the preceding one, 
is a native of the Capo, whence it was introduced by Mr. Masson in 1 788 ; and, like Cyanella capensis^ it requires 
jirotection during winter. Both species are generally planted in October, and kept in a greenhouse or frame 
during winter to flower in spring ; and Cyanella lutea generally continues in flower for several weeks in suc- 
cession. 


3.-.CYANELLA ODORATISSIMA, LindL THE SWEETEST CYANELLA. 

Synonymk.— -C. lincata, G. Don, I Specific Ciiaiiacter. — Leaves ensiform. Raceme rompoiiTul, many- 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg, t. 1111. | flowered. Segments of t lie perianth nearly equal, spreading. 

Description, &c. — This is by far the most beautiful plant belonging to the genus. The flowers are largo, 
of a most beautiful pink when they first expand, but afterwards fading to a pale blush, and they are very 
fragrant. They appear in July and August. The bulb is very curious, having two or thr(;o deep contractions so 
as to appear like two or three bulbs joined together. The species is a native of the Capi), whence it was introduced 
in 1816. It is only half-hardy, and requires protection during winter. In a warm dry situation, and in a sandy 
soil, it may be planted out in early spring, say in February or March, and protected by a hand-glass till all danger 
is over from frost ; it may then be left exposed till the flowers have faded, and the leaves begin to wither, when 
the bulb may be taken up and kept dry till tlic following spring ; or it may be put in a pot and kept in a frame 
or greenhouse, giving it a few weeks* rest by withholding water, or nearly so, till it begins to grow. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CYANELLA. 

CYANELLA ALBA, S2weng, 

This species produces its flowers singly. They are white, and they appear in May and June. It is, like the 
others, a native of the Cape, whence it was introduced in 1825. The culture is the same as that of the other 
species. 

CYANELLA ORCHIDIFORMIS, Spreng. 

Tlie flowers of this species are said to be blue, and to resemble those of some kind of Orchis, The species 
was figured by Baron Jacquin, and its flowers are said to appear from May to September. It was introduced 
in 1825. 
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GENUS XXII. 

CONANTHERA, Ruiz et Pavon. THE CONANTHERA. 

Lin. Syat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkneric Character. — Perianth six-parted ; scginents rcflexed. Anthers coalescing at the pointy and fonning a cone. Capsule ovate, three- 

celled, and three-valved. Seeds few, sub-rotund. 

Description, &c. — ^This genus differs from the preceding one principally in the anthers, which are so 
disposed as to form a cone ; and hence the name of Conanthera^ which is derived from two Greek words, one 
signifying anthers, and the other a cone. There is only one species. 

].-_CONANTnERA BIFOLIA, Ruts: at Pavon. THE TWO-LEAVED CONANTHERA. 

Hvnonvmkb. — H eimudiana hulbosa, Feuxll. ; violet-coloured Co- Specific Character. — Leaves linear-lanceolate. Scape branched ; 
anthrra. peduncles two-flowered, alternate. Segments of tbo j>crianth ciliated. 

Knoravino.— Lndd. Hot. Cub. t. .004. 

Dkhcuiption, &c.— Thih plant is a native of Chili, where it was first found by Ruiz and Pavon, and it was 
d(?Hcrihod by thorn in the Flora Peruviana. The colour of the flower is blue, and the segments of the perianth 
are narrow, and very much rcflexed. The loaves wither before the flowers expand, and only two leaves are 
]»ro(lucod on each bulb ; whence the specific name. The bulbs arc eaten by the Peruvians both boiled and raw, 
and Fouillee states that ho found them very good in soup, their taste resembling that of sweet chestnuts. The 
plants require to he koj)t in a greenhouse, because their leaves arc produced in our winter, and their season of 
rest is during our sinniuer, generally from July or August, to September or October. 


GENUS XXIII. 

CUMMINGIA, D. Don. THE CUMMINGIA. 

Lin. Syst HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnriuc CiiAHACTKR.— Perianth cuiiipauulute, six-clcft, deciduous. Anthers ciuarginate, filaments very short, dilated, and conniving at the 

base. Capsule tliree-celled. Seeds spotted. 

Description, itc. — This genus has been separated by Professor Don from Conantkeray on account of its 
perianth, which is not divided into distinct segments, but only partially cleft, like the flowers of the Campanula. 
The genus is named iii honour of Lady Gordon Gumming, of Altyrc. 


1.— CUMMINGIA CAMPANULATA, D. Don. THE BELL-SHAPED CUMMINGIA. 

SvMuNYMEB. — Conaiitliora campanulata, Hook, ; C. bifolia, Ker, Rprcific Charactf.r. — Limb of the perianth equal to the tube ; 

Enuravimgs.— Sw't. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 257 ; Dot. Mag. t. 2496 ; segments somewhat reflexod, 

Bot. Reg. t. 1193. 

Description, Ac.— T his plant was first raised in England from seeds sent from Chili, at Arno''s Grove, 
Southgate, in 1823. From its general appearance and habit of growth, it was supposed to be the Conanthara 
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Ufdlia of Ruia and Pavon, but it was afterwards found, when that plant flowered at Messrs. Loddiges’, to have 
a more beU-shaped perianth, and three leaves instead of two. The flower of Cummitiffia is blue, 

and greatly resembles that of a Hyacinth ; it appears in May or June. The plant is generally considered to be 
only half-hardy, and to require protection during winter ; but as it comes from the mountains of Chili, it would 
probably bear the open air all the year in the neighbourhood of London* 

2.— CUMMINGIA TRIMACULATA, B. Bon. THE THREE-SPOTTED CUMMINGIA. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Plow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 88. 

Specific Character. — Limb of the perianth larger than the tube, and throe-Bpotted. 

DesgbiptioN) &c.^— This very elegant plant differs from the preceding species chiefly in the alternate 
segments having each a dark spot at the base. The flower-stem is very much branched and many-flowered, and 
the leaves, which are long and slender, are deeply channelled, so as to have a projecting rib up the back. There 
are generally three of these spreading grass-like leaves, which rise from the root, and are much shorter than the 
stem of the flowers, which appear in December. The bulbs of this species were collected near Valparaiso by a 
lady, daughter of the British vice-consul at that place, and they were sent to England in 1829. The native 
name is Paxero, or Paterita. The species requires to be kept in the greenhouse on account of its flowering in 
winter. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CUMMINGIA. 

C. TENELLA, D. Dm. 

Bulbs of this plant were imported with those of the preceding species. The flowers are much smaller and 
not spotted, and the fringe of the alternate segments is longer and finer. 


GENUS XXIV. 

TRITELEIA, Hook. THE TRITELEIA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth tubular, Bomewhat funTiel-shaped. Stamens six, inserted in two series, the upper ones opposite to the petals. 
Ovary generally stipitate, sometimes sessile, many*Beeded. Stigma 3-lobed. 

Description, &o. — The beautiful plants which compose this genus were named Triteleia by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, from all the parts which compose the flowers being arranged in threes. Their general appearance 
bears a great resemblance to the flowers of the genus Brodicoa^ and they are all natives of America. 


1.— TRITELEIA LAXA, Bonih. THE LOOSE-FLOWERED TRITELEIA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1685. Ovary stipitate. Filaments crested at the base. Umbel many- 

Spbcivic Character. — Leaves linear, glaucous, lai^r than the flowered, 
scape. Pedicels lax. Tube of the perianth narrowing at tho base. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful plant grows about eighteen inches high, each bulb producing at least 
two umbels, but generally three, of from six to twelve or twenty*four flowers each. The flowers “ grow in a lax 
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umbel ; bnt, notwithstanding the length of their stalks, they stand nearly erect. The scape is, however, apt to 
be procumbent if not supported * The flowers are very handsome, and greatly resemble those of BrodicBa gran- 
diflora* The species is a native of the western coast of South America, whence it was brought in 1834. It is 
quite hardy, but it should be grown in sandy peat, or heath-mould. When once planted it should not be 
disturbed. 


2.— TRITELEIA UNIFLORA, LindL THE SINGLE-FLOWERED TRITELEIA. 

Synowyme.— -P Milla uniflora, Grah, j Specific Character.— Loaves linear, nearly equal to the scape. 

Emoravimob.— Bot. Reg. t. 1921 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3327. | Umbel onc-flowcrcd. Pedicel filiform, twice as long as the flower. 

Dbbcription, &c,— Thi^ very elegant species is quite distinct from the preceding one, though the shape of 
the flowers is nearly the same, from its flowers being produced singly, and from the great length of their filiform 
pedicels. The flowers, which are produced in June, are very delicate and beautiful, being of a pale sky-blue ; 
but, unfortunately. Dr. Lindloy tells us they have a strong smell of garlic. The species is a native of Mendoza, 
where it was first found by Dr. Gillies. It is rather more tender than the preceding species, but still it may be 
grown in the open ground in a dry soil, if slightly protected during winter. It is said to have been introduced 
in 1836 ; but if it is the same plant as Milla unijlora^ it was introduced in 1832. 


GENUS XXV. 

HESPEROSCORDUM, Lindl THE MISSOURI HYACINTH, OR ONION OP THE WEST. 

Lin, SnsU HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth Bulvcampanulutc or rotate, 6-eloft, tho base. Ovary Bcssile, 3-cellcd, many-seedod, triangular at the 
with the pedicel urticulatod. Stamoue siXy all fertile ; filaraentt diluted apex. Style cylindrical, articulated with the ovary. Seeds black, 
and mombrauaceouH, equal, projecting beyond tho throat, Bubcouuato at angular, somewhat crested. 

Description, &c. — Beautiful plants, natives of California, producing large umbels of elegantly-shaped 

flowers. The name of the genus signifies literally, onion of the west. 


1. — HESPEROSCORDUM LACTEUM, UndU THE MILK-WHITE MISSOURI HYACINTH. 

Enoravino. — Bot. Reg. 1639. 

Specific Character.— Leaves linear, channelled, larger than tho Boape. Involucre in many slender awl-shaped Begments. 

Description, &c. — An elegant species with a very slender cylindrical stem, supporting an umbel of many 
star-like milk-white flowers. The leaves are long, and very weak, bending downwards ; but the stem and the 
pedicels of the flowers, notwithstanding their apparent fragility, stand quite erect. The species is a native of 
California, whence it was sent home by Douglass in 1833. It is quite hardy in British gardens. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HESPEROSCORDUM. 

H. HYACINTHUM, Lmdl. 

The flowers are sky-blue, and are produced in a crowded umbel, tho stalks of the outer flowers being curved 
downwards, and not larger than the flowers themselves. It is a native of North America, where it was first 
found by Pursh, who supposed it to be the same as Brodicea grandxjlora ; it was introduced in 1827) but was 
soon lost, and is not now in British gardens. It flowers in July and August. 
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GENUS XXVI. 

LEUCOCORYNE, Lindl. THE LEUCOCORYNE. 

Lin. Syit. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmiERie Chakaoter.— P.riMitb tubuUr, with a iU-parted regnlar limb, and a three-leaved miona in the oriBce. Anthen frequently itfi.il. 

CapsuU 3-collody many-seeded. 

Description, &c — ^The name of this genus is derived from two Greek words, viz. huh )*, white, and wryne , 
a club ; and it is said to allude to the sterile anthers, but how is not explained. 

1.— LEUCOCORYNE ODORATA, Lindi. THE SWEET-SCENTED LEUCOCORYNE. 

Enghating. — B ot. Reg. t. 129.3. 

Specific CHAiiACTER.^Loaves linear, glaucous. Limb laciniate, lanceolate. Stamens sterile^ subulate, obtuse. 

Description, &c. — A very sweet-scented plant, with star-like white Rowers, which are produced singly. 
It is a native of Valparaiso, whence it was introduced in 1826. It should bo grown in a mixture of sandy peat 
and loam, and it requires a little protection during winter. 

2.— LEUCOCORYNE IXIOIDES, Lindi* THE IXIA-LIKE LEUCOCORYNE. 

Synonyme.— Brodiaja ixioides, Sims, I Specific Character,’— Segments of the limb fringed, and those of 

Enorayihgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 2382 ; and our ^flg, | the crown subulate. 

Description, &c. — A beautiful plant, growing about a foot high, with lilac flowers. It is a native of Chili, 
wlience it was introduced in 1822. It should be grown in sandy peat, and it flowers in October. It is generally 
kept ill the greenhouse, but more on account of its late flowering than from its being tender. 


GENUS XXVII. 

MILLA, Cav, THE MILLA. 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Perianth salver-shaped, tube elongately- the tube; anthers linear, smooth, conniving into a cone. Ovary 

campanulate ; limb flat, six-parted ; segments obtuse, throo much elongated, triagonal, 3-cellcd, Diany-seedod, with a filiform exsorted 

narrower than the others. Stamens projecting beyond the mouth of stylo ; stigma 3-lobed, fimbriated. Seeds crested. 

Description, &c.— ‘This genus was named by Cavanilles, Professor of Botany at Madrid, in honour of 
Julian Milla, head gardener t othe King of Spain. 


1.— MILLA BIFLORA, Cav. THE TWO-FLOWERED MILLA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1555 ; and omt Jig. 6, in Plate 49. 

Specific Character. — Leaves cylindrical, fistular, awl.shapod at the point. Pedicels three times as long as the flowers. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful plant, with milk-white flowers, which are always produced in pairs in 
a wild state, but in umbels in a state of cultivation. The flowers are large, and of such a snowy whiteness, as to 
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attract the attention of the visitors to the summer horticultural ffite at the Chiswick gardens in 1841, very few 
passing without inquiring the name of that beautiful flower.” It is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Mexico, and will probably prove hardy in British gardens, though it has as yet been kept in a frame during 
winter. The flowers continue on the plant a long time, and when once expanded, they do not close up at night. 

MILLA UNIFLORA, Grab., BoL Mag. t. 3327. 

This is evidently the same plant as that already described in p. 242, under the name of Triteleia uniflora. 
It does not appear to have much right to either of the names already assigned to it ; but what genus it really 
belongs to, must be left for botanists to decide. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ehhintul Oharacteh. — Perianth six-parted, scarcely cohering into a tube. Stamens 6, inserted in the perianth. Anthers opening inwardly. 
Ovary superior, 3-colled, many-seeded. Stylo one ; stigma generally 3-lobed. 

Description, &c.-— The beautiful plants belonging to this order are all so well known as to need little 

description : the tulips and lilies are among the commonest ornaments of our gardens ; and the showy Crown 

Imperial, and more humble Fritillarios, are scarcely less common. Tlie plants are natives of different parts of 

the world, but principally of the temperate regions of Europe and Asia ; and they have all showy flowers. 


GENUS I. 

TULIPA, Lin. THE TULIP. 

hin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth six-parted, cainpauulate, erect. Stigma sessile, somewhat crested. Capsule superior. Seeds flat, and 
StamcTiR six, inserted in, and shorter than, the perianth ; filaments disposed in two series, 
equal in length to tlie ovary, which is prismatic, or obtusely triagoiml. 

Description, &c. — Though few plants are better known than the garden Tulip, the other species of the genus 
are comparatively unknown ; and many of my readers are probably not aware that any other tulips than the 
varieties of T. Gesneriana exist. The other species differ indeed so widely from the cultivated kinds, that they 
may bo easily supposed to belong to another genus. The name of the genus is derived from the Persian name 
for Tulipa Gemeriana.^ that being the species first introduced into Europe. 


1.— TULIPA BIFLORA, Lin. THE TWO-FLOWERKD TULIP. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 635 ; and our^^i. 8 in Plate 50. j Segments of the perianth bearded at the base. Pistil acutely prismatic. 

Specific Character.— -Leaves two, linear, glaucous. Stem glabrous. I Stigmata obscurely channelled. Capsule trigonally globular, mucronato. 

Description, &c.-— This is the smallest species of the genus, and it is distinguished by never having more 
than two leaves, which are of a bluish-green, and also by its capsule, which is globular, but somewhat three- 
cornered, and en(Ung in a small mucro or point. The segments of the perianth are white, with a yellow centre. 
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and bearded at the base ; the outer ones are more spreading and narrower than the inner ones, and they are 
faintly tinged with a violet blue on the outside. The white fleshy part of the bulb, when it withers, after 
producing a new one immediately below it, leaves the hard dry skin which covered it to shrivel up; and thus 
the exuvi© of the old bulbs, when the plant has remained several years in the ground, forms a series of rings 
like the cast-off skin of an adder, which has a very singular appearance when the plant is taken up. These new 
bulbs are quite distinct from the offsets, which are formed by the side of the old bulb, and are intended to become 
new plants. The species is a native of Moscow, whence it was received with T, Celsiana in 1806 ; both being 
natives of the southern shore of the Oaspian Sea, and the hanks of the W olga. The latter species, however, grows 
in a soil different from that of T. Ufiora^ which is never found but in clayey, saline places, “ The bulbs are 
eaten raw by the Galmucks, especially by their children.” The flowers, which are fragrant, appear earlier than 
those of all the other tulips. The name of hifiora is not very appropriate, as there are sometimes three or four 
flowers on a scape, and sometimes only one. It is quite hardy. 

2.— TULIPA CELSIANA, Sprmg. M. CELffS TULIP. 

Synontmcb. — Tulipa Breyneria, Bot. Mag , ; Tulipa capennif tbo name of Tulipa eapensM. 

Hart, Spbcipic Chabacter. Loaves throe or more; linear-lanceolate, 

Enoravinos.— Bot. Mag. t 717 ; and oxirfig, 7 in Plate 50, under conduplicate, and sheathing at the base. Scape 2-flowered. 

Description, &c. — Great confusion exists respecting this tulip, which is a native of Siberia, like the 
preceding species ; but it has been frequently confounded, from a resemblance in the flowers, with Melanthium 
unifiorum^ which is a native of the Cape. The flower of Tulipa CeUiam is fragrant. The species is quite hardy, 
but it should be grown in a light sandy soil, differing in this respect materially from Tulipa hijloray which only 
grows well in loam. 


3.— TULIPA TRICOLOR, Lede, THE THREE-COLOURED TULIP. 

SvNONYMK.*— T. patens, AgardH, • glaucous. Segments of the perianth acute, widely-spreading, ciliated 

Engiuving. — B ot. Mag. t. 3887. i ot the base. Filaments bearded. 

Specific Character. — Loaves two, oblong-linear ; stem sheathing, 1 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant, with large, widely-opened, white flowers, which are slightly 
tinged with green and yellow. The species is a native of the Altaic mountains, whence it was introduced in 1823. 
It is quite hardy, but it grows best in dry stony places, and it flowers in April. 

4. — TULIPA STELLATA. THE STARRY TULIP. 

Emoravinob. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 2762 ; and owrfig. 9 in PI. 50. open, segments spreading horizontally ; segmentB lanceolate, obtuse. 

Specific Chauacter.— Leaves linear-lanceolate, subeouvolute, glau- slightly concave. 

couB. Flowers solitary or twin ; erect, oblong in the bud ; when 

Description, &o.— This very remarkable species is a native of Ncpaul, and it is so unlike most other tulips, 
as to be scarcely recognisable as belonging to that genus. It is remarkable for its star-like appearance, occasioned 
by the narrowness of the segments of its perianth, “ and their spreading out almost flat when the sun shines, 
though they close again in the evening. It is generally kept in the greenhouse, as it flowers in March ; but it 
appears hardy enough to bear the open air, if it were not for the earliness of its flowering. 
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6.-.TULIPA MONTANA, Lindl. THE MOUNTAIN OR CRIMSON TULIP. 

ENORAViN6H.~Bot. Rcg. 1 . HOC ; and our/f/. 6 in Plate 50. acuminate. Perianth Bomewhat egg-shaped. Segments tonveiyng. 

Specific Character. — Loaves several, oblong-lanceolate, glaucous, Bulb very woolly at the apex, 
channelled, and sumewLut stem-clasping, undulated at the margins. 

Description, &c.— This is perhaps the handsomest of all the tulips in its wild state, from the brilliant 
crimson of its flowers, which afford a fine contrast to its glaucous leaves. The bulbs of most of the preceding 
species are more or loss woolly in their integuments ; but this is more so than all the rest, as it is densely covered 
with a sort of down at the apex. The species is a native of the mountains of Persia, whence it was introduced 
in 1826. Like most of the preceding species, it flowers in April. It is quite hardy, and it should be grown in 
a sandy or stony soil, and in an open situation, as it requires abundance of free air to make its colour fine. 


6.— TULIPA SYLVESTRIS, Lin. THE WILD TULIP. 

Synonvmeh.— T. turcica, Roth. ; T. florentina, Hart. ; T. tran- ! Spkcific Character. — Leaves 3-4, ovate-lancoolato, glabrous, green. 

ii:i, Rrot, ; the French tulip. Scape smooth, one-flowered. Perianth nearly closed at the apex, and 

Knoravinob. — Eng. Bot. t. (J3 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1202; Swt. Brit. somewhat drooping when it first expandB, but becoming gradually erect 
Gard. t. 18C ; and owfig. 3 in PI. 50. and with the segments somewhat spreading. 

Description, &c. — This beautiful species, the flowers of which are of a bright yellow and delightfully 
fragrant, is common in France and other parts of the Continent. It is also said to grow wild in England. It is 
quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation. Its long slender stalk and drooping flowers (for they only 
become erect a short time before they fade) give it a very elegant appearance, while its fragrance renders it a 
desirable flower for a bouquet. When once planted, it requires no farther care, for we have two or three bulbs, 
which were sent to Mr. Loudon about twelve years ago from France, and which have flowered freely every year 
since without taking up, or, in short, anything being done to them. 


—TULIPA CLUSJANA,Rr(fo«^i^. CLUSIUS’S OR THE SICILIAN TULIP. 

SvNoNVMRs — T. rubro-albo, Brot, ; T. variegata, Rudh, ; T. Specific Character. — Leaves numerous, laxcoolate-attcnuated, 
poreica, Gerard and Park, ; T. p. praecox, Clm, ; PerBuiu tulip. convolutcly-coucave, glaucous. Perianth oblong and connivent in the 
KNGRAvmoH. — Lil. Red. t. 37 ; Bot. Mug. t. 1390 ; and our fig. bud, but recurvedly spreading when expanded. Filaments naked. 

4 in Plate 50. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with white flowers, which are pink at the back, and have a 
black ring in the centre, like those of Tulipa oculis-solis. It was introduced very early, as we find it mentioned 
by Gerard, who wrote in 1597, and who calls it the Persian tulip. It is found wild in Sicily, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal ; and it is highly deserving of cultivation, though it is more tender, and more difficult to preserve during 
wet winters, than most of the other species. It succeeds best when it is kept in a greenhouse or frame during 
winter, and planted out in March ; it will then flower in April or May ; and as soon as its flowers fall, and the 
points of its leaves begin to turn yellow, the bulbs should be taken up, and kept dry tiU October, when they 
should be planted in pots to keep through the winter. The pots should be well drained, and the soil should be 
a sandy loam. 
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L— TULIPA OCULIS-SOLIS, Ageri. THE SUN*S-EYE TULIP. 

Synokymbs. — T. egonontift, Jled, ; T. flore rubro, Gerard ; T* in Plate 50. 
bombyciiM, Park . ; Occhio di Sole, IM. Si-kific Oiukacteb.— Loaves four, subciliated. Soapo and lower 

Vuiimt— T. O. pnwoa, B. R. 1419 j and Swt, 157. quite smooth ; segments of the perianth conniving ; stigmata viiiowly 

Enoiuyikgs.— Red. Lil. t. 219 ; Bot. Reg. t. 204 ; and our Jig, 1 fimbriated. Integuments of the bulb woolly. 

Description, &c.— This species is nearly allied to T. Gemeriana, but it is easily distinguished by its black 
centre. The flower is always erect and scentless, opening so as to form a large cup. It differs from the species 
which it most nearly resembles in its flowers, in the woolly integuments of its bulb, in which respect it resembles 
T, mmtana and its allied species. T. oculis-solis is quite hardy, and requires no particular care in its culture. 
It is a native of the north of Italy, and some parts of France; and it was introduced in 1816. The species 
flowers rather later than the common garden tulips, but the variety flowers in April. 


9.-TULIPA SUAVEOLENS, Roth, THE DUC VAN THOL TULIP. 

Synonymes. — T. pumilio, Lohel. ; T. dubia, Cluis, Early dwarf Specific Character. — Leaves three or more, glaucous, close to 1 

tulip. stem. Scape ouc.flowcred. Flower oroct, someuhat spreading. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 839 ; and our Jig. 5 iu Plate 50. 

Description, &c. — The Van Thol tulip is well known by all the lovers of flowers who are resident in towns ; 
as it is one of the commonest flowers for forcing in January and February. Even in the open ground it generally 
flowers in March. There are several varieties, some with double flowers, and some pale and almost pink, and 
some without any fragrance — the last, though sold under the name of Van Thol tulips, being in fact the dwarf 
variety of Tulipa oculis-solis. The true Van Thol tulip may always be known by its fragrance, as indicated by 
its specific name maveoUns, Though quite hardy, it seldom flowers well in England for two years in succession, 
and consequently a groat quantity of roots are imported every year from Holland, The bulbs should be planted 
in October, and if wanted to flower early, they should be kept in pots, in frames, or in a greenhouse, so as just 
to preserve them from the frost, and watered freely. Thus treated, they will flower in January or February 
without fire-heat. In the open ground they only need planting in October. 

10.— TULIP GESNERIANA, Lin. GESNER'S, OR THE COMMON GARDEN TULIP. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 380 ; vol. for 1838, t. 46 ; Bot. Mag. scape glabrous. Perianth erect, broadly cainpanulate, segments obtuse, 
t. 1311 ; and ouryfj^^. 1 to 4, in Plate 51. Ovary prismatcly columnar. Stigma capitate, thrso-lobed, lobee 

Specific Character. — Loaves three, ovate-lanceolate, subconvolutc ; crested, revolute, and somewhat channelled. 

Description, &c. — ^The common garden tulip is a flower that has always excited a great deal of interest, 
and which was at one time made an object of gambling speculation. It was brought to Europe from Persia in 
1559, nearly three hundred years ago, and it was cultivated at Constantinople. From this city it found its way 
over Europe, under the name of the Turkish tulip ; and it was first botanically described by Gesner, a Swiss 
botanist, residing at Zurich, after whom it has since been very appropriately named by Linnaeus. About a 
eentury after its first introduction, it became an object of commercial speculation, and very large sums (sometimes, 
it is laid, as much as £500) were given for a single bulb. About the close of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, the tulip mania was at its height ; and, though since that period it has greatly 
declined, yet still larger prices are given for tulips than for most other florists* flowers. Holland has long been 
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famous for raising new kinds of tulips, and many of the bulbs sold in the seed-shops are sent over every year from 
that country, though many are raised from seed in Great Britain. The number of varieties is so great that it 
would be impossible to enumerate them, but the kinds sold in Britain may be divided into three classes : viz. 
Bizards or Bizarres, having a yellow ground, broken with purple or red, as shown in Jig* 2, in Plate 51 ; Bose 
tulips, which have a white ground, broken with cherry colour, as shown in ^g* 3 ; and Bybloemens, which 
are white, broken with purple, as shown in ^g, 4. All these are subdivided into flamed and feathered ; 
the flamed being those which are somewhat striped, as shown in ^g. 4, and the feathered those that are only 
broadly marked on the edge, as shown in Jigs. 2 and 3. The species, in its natural or unbroken state, is shown 
in^g. 1 . 

The mode of raising tulips from seed practised in England was till lately a very strange one, and quite 
unworthy of the advanced state of science at the present day. The seed was saved from the unbroken flowers, 
or breeders, as th(‘y were termed, and consequently the young plants were always self-coloured. To make them 
break, that is to vary their colours, the strangest methods wero resorted to ; sometimes they were planted for 
one season in a hotbed, and the next in the poorest soil that could be procured ; and sometimes they were removed 
to a distant county, twenty or thirty miles from where they wero first grown, and thon brought back again ; but 
in spite of all the care bestowed on them, they wore generally from seven to ten or twelve years before they 
showed any symptoms of variegation, and some never did at all. A more rational method is now pursued ; and 
the seeds of the handsomest tulips being saved, showy flowers are frequently produced the second year ; and 
bulhs of three years old often produce flowers fit for winning prizes, 

A bed for choice tulips is generally prepared by excavating a pit a foot and a half or two feet deep ; a piece 
of ground in an open, airy situation, and dry at bottom, having been chosen. In this pit a layer is placed of 
thoroughly rotten horse-dung, at least two years old, and generally the remains of an old hotbed, and the bed is 
filled in, to within one inch of the top, with rich sandy loam ; old loamy turf, chopped fine, and mixed with 
sand and a little rotten dung, is the best where it can be procured. The surface of the bed is then covered with 
sharp or drift sand, and in this the bulbs are planted about six inches apart every way, and the bed is filled up 
so as to raise it about three inches above the surface, and to bury the bulbs about four inches deep. The bed 
should be highest in the middle, and slope to both sides to throw oflf the rain. The bulbs are generally planted 
in October; and as the tulip is very hardy, it seldom requires any protection, unless the winter should be very 
unfavourable, either from severe frosts, or almost constant rain, in which case the bed may be protected by being 
hooped over, and then covered with mats, care being taken to leave a part to open when the weather is fine. 
When the plants are near flowering, a frame should be placed round them to support an awning to shield them 
from the sun and rain. As the bed is generally four feet wide, the frame, which includes a walk round it, is 
about twelve feet wide ; and the length may vary according to the extent of the ground or the number of bulbs 
to be planted. 

When the flowers fall, and the leaves begin to turn yellow at the tips, the bulbs may be taken up, and laid 
on shelves, with the root end uppermost, to dry. When the fibrous roots are sufiBiciently withered to allow them 
to be rubbed off, the bulbs may be placed in drawers or boxes, where they must be kept in a dry situation till 
the season for planting them arrives. 
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11.— TULIPA CORNUTA, Redouts. THE HORNED TULIP. 

Synonyme. — T, chineusisy ffort, ; T. undulata, G» Don, Specific Character. — Ono>flowered. Perianth fusiform, campanu- 

Eegravings. — R ed. Lil. t. 445 ; Bot. Reg. t. 127 ; oxafig. 2, in late, and widely spreading; segments Yery long, and taiMike. 

Plate 60, ^xAfig, 5, in Plate 51. 

Description, &o.— This very singular tulip is more curious than beautiful, but it is well worth growing, not 
only from its remarkable appearance, but for the long time that it continues in flower. It flowers rather later 
than the common tulips. It is a native of the Levant, whence it was introduced in 1816. It is quite hardy, 
and may be grown in any common garden soil, without taking it up or affording it any kind of protection during 
winter. The parrot tulips (see Jig, 5, in Plate 51) are said to be hybrids between this species and the wild 
yellow tulip, T. syhestria, 

OTHER SPECIES OF TULIP. 

The following species have most of them been introduced ; but they are not so common as those already 
described. 

T. ALTAICA, Rtem, et Schultes ; T. REPENS, Fisoh. 

A dwarf species, with yellow flowers, nearly allied to T. Cdsiana, a native of the Altaic mountains, whence 
it was introduced in 1822. It is figured in Sweet*s British Flower Garden, 2nd series, t. 97. 

T. SAXATILIS, Reich, 

A species with yellow flowers, a native of Crete, introduced in 1827. 

T. BIEBERSTEINIANA, R. et S. 

A native of Siberia, with yellow and purple flowers, introduced in 1820. 

T. MACULATA, R. et S. 

A native of Spain, with yellow flowers spotted with green. 

T. MEDIA, R, et S, 

The flowers are scarlet and white. 

T. PERSICA, Bot. Reg. t. 1149. 

A native of Persia, resembling the Van Thol tulip. 

T. PUBESCENS, Spreng. ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard, t, 78. 

The flowers are variegated, and the stalks woolly. 

T. BONAROTIANA, Reh. ; Swt. BHt. Flow. Gard. 2xid ser. t. 116. 

A native of Italy, with red flowers, introduced in 1827. 

T. STRAN6ULATA, Reb. 

Flowers variegated. No explanation is given of this strange name, which signifies strangled. 

T. SCABRISCAPA, Bot. Reg. t. 1990. 

The flowers are variegated, and the flower-stems very rough, whence the name. 

All these species are natives of Europe and Asia ; as no tulip has yet been found wild in Afirica, America, 
or Australia. 
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GENUS II. 

FRITILLARIA, Lin. THE FRITILLARY. 

lAn. Syat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Perianth campanukte, drooping, 6-parted, claw. Stamens nearly as long as the perianth. C^Mole S-eellad. 
oach segment being furnished with a honey-bearing cavity above its Seeds numerous, flat. 

Description, &c.— All the kinds of Fritillaria have drooping, bell-shaped flowers, with honey-drops hidden 
in the cavity of each petal. Some of the species have very little of this secretion ; but in others, as in the Crown 
Imperial, it abounds so as to drop when the flower is shaken. Modem botanists, indeed, place this last-mentioned 
flower in a separate genus ; but as its new name is at present very little known, I have thought it best to retain 
its old appellation in the following pages. The name of Fritillaria is from Fritilus^ dice, in allusion to the 
chequered flowers of most of the species. 

1.— FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS, Lin. THE CHEQUERED, OR COMMON FRITILLARY. 

Synonyme. — F. variegata. Get. ( Specific Character. — Leaves linear-lanceolate, alternate. Scai>e 

Engravings.— Eng. Rot. 1. 022; and nMvfig. 5, in Plate 52. ) 1-flowcrcd. Nectary linear. 

Description, &c. — This well-known species has a small roun iish bulb, an erect stem, about a foot high, and 
one solitary drooping flower. The nectary is a short linear furrow, the cavity of which is filled with honey. 
This species is a native of England, growing freely in many places, and particularly, as I have been informed by 
my kind friend, Mr. .Lambert, near the Duke of Wellington's scat at Strathficldsayc. It generally grows wild 
near a river, or in a moist meadow ; and it never attains a large size in a dry soil. There are several varieties, 
differing only in the colour, and some are very nearly white. 


2.— FRITILLARIA TENELLA, G. Don. THE SLENDER FRITILLARY. 

Synonybmbr. — F. racomoBa minor, Sims ; F. orieutalis, Bieh. ; Specific Character. — Loaves lanceolate-ligulate, glaucous. Scapo 
F. Moleagpis minor, Pallas ; F. viperius, Trew ; Oriental Pritillary. 2-flowored. Flowera small, nectaries roundish-oblong. 

Engraving— Bot. Mag. t. 1216. 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species ai n much smaller and less showy than those of F. meUagris, 
though they are more numerous. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, the Crimea, and the banks of the Wolga. 
It was introduced in 1824, and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 


3.— FRITILLARIA LATIFOLIA, WiOd. THE BROAD-LEAVED FRITILLARY. 

Synonykbb.— F. osculonta, Bieh. ; F. Persica, Pallae, | Specific CHARACTBR.«Leave8 oblong-lanceolate, numerous. Scape 

Bmoravino.— Bot. Mag. t. 1207. | l-fiowored. Nectaries very laigo, roundish. 

Description, &g. — A handsome species, resembling F. MeleoffrU in the size and general appearance of the 
flower, but difiEering in the size and breadth of the leaves. It was introduced in 1604, and it is a native of the 
same countries as the preceding species. 
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4. — FRITILLARIA NERVOSA, Sprang. THE NERVED-LEAVED FRITILLARY. 

SvNONYME.— F. latifolia minor, Bot. Mag. Specific CHAiucTER.-Lcavoi green, few, lanceolate-oblong. Seg- 

Engravinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 853 ; Rod. Lil. t. hi menti of the perianth oblong-ovate, somowhat incurved, obtuse. 

Description, &c.— Very like the last species, but with the flowers and bulb larger, though the leaves are 
neither so numerous nor so large. Neither its native country nor the year of its introduction is known, and it 
is therefore probably only a garden variety of F. latifolia. 


5,^FRITILLARIA LUTEA, Rich. THE YELLOW FRITILLARY. 

Synonymes. — F, latifolia 7 lutoa, Bot. Mag. ; F. esculonta, Specific Chauactkr. — Leaves green, lanceolate. Segments of the 
Adam. periautii ovats. Capsule obtusely angular. 

EKGaAviMos. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 153B; and oMxjig. 7 in PI. 52. 

Description, &c. — ^This is probably also only a variety of F. latifolia., as all these kinds, which botanists have 
made different species, are found growing spontaneously and close to each other on Mount Caucasus, and they are 
all quite hardy in British gardens. This kind was introduced in 1812. 


6.— ^FRITILLARIA NIGRA, Loh. THE BLACK FRITILLARY. 

Synonymes. — F. pyrenaica, Ro/. Mag.; F. hispanica, ParAr. ; P. Specific Character. — Leaves distant, subcoriaceous, glaucous, linear- 

acquitauica, C/t^s. lanceolate. Scape 1 -flowered. Segments of the perianth recurved and 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 664 ; and oxirfig. 6 in Plate 52, under spreading at the tip. Nectary roundish, 
the name of F. pyrenaica. 

Description, &c.— This species is easily distinguished by the leathery texture of the flower and leaves, and 
the disagreeable smell of the former. It is quite hardy. It is a native of the Pyrenees, and was introduced 
in 1596. 


7.— FRITILLARIA RACEMOSA, Lin. THE BRANCHING FRITILLARY. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 952. 

Specific Character. — Raceme erect, 4 — 9 -flowerod, leafy. 

Description, &c. — This species is easily distinguished by the number of flowers produced on one scape, and 
by their being intermixed with leaves. It agrees with the preceding species in the leathery texture of its flowers, 
but differs in having no unpleasant smell. It is a native of Russia, and was introduced in 1605. 


8 FRITILLARIA PERSICA, Lin. THE PERSIAN FRITILLARY. 

Synonymes. — F. racemosa /B, Mill. ; F. minima, Sweet. ; F. in Plate 52. 
ramosa, Moris. ; Lilium porsicum. Bank. ; L. suaianum, Clus . Specific Character. — Leaves numerous, lancoolata. Raceme 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1537, and t. 962 ; and our^^^. 2 and 3 many-flowered, leafy. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome plant, but differing so widely from others of the genus, as scarcely to 
be recognised as belonging to it. It varies in length from six inches to three feet, bearing from twelve to fifty 
flowers, which grow in a pyramidal form. It is of Persian origin, but it was brought to this country from Turkey 
before 1596. It is quite hardy. Our 3 in Plate 52 is the species, and Jig. 2, a variety with pink flowers 
called F.persica minor. 
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FRITILLARIA LEUCANTHA, Graham, THE WHITE-FLOWERED FRITILLARY. 

SvNONYMi*“-Inip6riali8 louc&utbi&t Fisoh* LcavcB ovate^ attenuated at the apex^ and drawn out into a tendnl $ 

Enoiutinos.— B ot. Mag. t. 3083 ; and our 4 in Plate 52. BometimeB verticillate. 

Spbcific Character. — Flowers solitary, axillary, or terminal. 

Description, &c.— This species is remarkable both for its white flowers and its curious leaves, which are 
drawn out into a kind of tendril at the apex. It is a native of the Altaic mountains, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1830. It is quite hardy, and may be planted in the open garden, where it flowers in September. 

10>— FRITILLARIA OBLIQUA, Ker. THE OBLIQUE-LEAVED OR VIOLET-FLOWERED FRITILLARY. 

Enoravinob. Bot. Mag. t. 857 ; and our fig, 8 in Plate 5*2. 1 Scape 2-flowercuL Perianth ovate, campanulate, Begments ohovate- 

SpEciKic Character.— Loaves glaucous, numoroiis, twisted, oblique, j oblong, curving inwards. 

Description, Arc. — A curious species, witli dark purple flowers, which resemble those of F, perma,^ but are 
muen larger. Its native country and the year of its introduction are unknown, but it seems nearly allied to 
F, pcrsica, 

11.— FlUTILLARlA IMPERIALIS, Lin, THE CROWN IMPERIAL. 

SvNONYMEfl. — (’oronu iinpeiialin, Trcw.y and Park. ; Tutsai, Clus, Specifk: Chaiuctkr. —Leaves numerous, and rising so us to form 

Enoravinos. Hot. Mag. t. 6G4; and t. 1215; Red. Lii. t. 131 ; a crown above the flowers, oblong-lanccolato ; raceme verticilhite. 

and our fig, 1 in Plate 62. ! Nectaries globular. 

Descrij'Tion, &c. — ^This species is a native of Persia, from which country, like so many other fine plants, it 
was first brought to Constantinople, and thence taken to Vienna in 1 .576. It was sent from the garden of the 
Emperor of Germany to this country before 1596, audit was called the crown imperial, from its flowers being 
disposed in the shape of a crown, and its coming from the imperial garden. Gerard praises this plant on account 
of “ its stately beautifulness, and accords it the first place in the garden of delight.'* It flowers in May, and it is 
said to have an unpleasant smell, like that of a fox ; but I cannot say that I ever perceived it, though I remember 
when a child being particularly fond of peeiniig into the flowers to see drops of water within them, and wondering 
why they did not fall like rain. The flowers of this plant are drooping, but as soon as the petals fall, the flower- 
stalks become erect, to bear the heavy pod in an upright position till the seeds ripen, lest they should fall too soon. 
There are twelve or thirteen varieties, the most ornamental of which are the gold striped and the silver striped, 
besides what are called monsters, with flat stems and crested flowers, which frequently occur with this species. 
The Crown Imperial is quite hardy in British gardens, but it grows best in rich loam. It is generally propagated 
by offsets, which it produces in great abundance ; but it also ripens plenty of seed. These seeds are disposed 
quite differently to those of the common Fritillaries, and this is one of the reasons why botanists now place the 
Crown Imperial in another genus. 

There are several other species, but the only ones worth mentioning are F, cuprcea^ a native of Mexico, with 
copper-coloured flowers ; and F, v&rticillata, or F, mthenica, Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 343, with purple 
flowers. 
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GENUS III. 

CYCLOBOTHRA, Swt. THE CYCLOBOTHRA. 

Lin. SpsL HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnbric Character, — Flowers nodding, vontricose, or campanulate. as to give each petal a gibbous appearance on the outside. Siiijniata 
Sepals glabrous, acute. Petals larger than, and dissimilar to, the throe. Capsule three-sided, coriaccoua-mcmbianaceous. Seeds fixed 
sepals ; bearded, and having a smooth honey pit in the centre, so deep in one series, angular. Bulb tuuieatcd. Loaves flat, acumiuaicd. 

Description, &c. — These very singular plants are distinguished from most others of the same natural order 
by having the calyx and the corolla of different colours, and quite distinct ; and though in tliis respect they 
resemble the following genus (Calochortus), they differ from it in each petal having a kind of hump on the outside 
from the deep pit or cavity for honey within. The bulbs are tunicated like those of the hyacinth, and in tliis 
respect they differ alike from the solid bulb or corm of the tulip, and the loose scaly bulb of the lily. Only four 
species have been introduced ; two of which are natives of California, and two of Mexico. The name of Cydo- 
botlira, which signifies a round well, alludes to the deep honey cavity in the petals. All the species flower at 
Midsummer ; and they are all very difficult to cultivate. 


1.— CYCLOBOTHRA ALBA, Beut/i, THE WHITE CYCLOBOTHRA. 

SvNONYMi:.— •Calocliortus albus, Dougl. | than the bracts ; flowers oblong, infktfd ; j)etuls ovate, very obtuse . 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1661 ; and our 6 in Plate 53. maipn naked ; honey pit deeply impressed ; sepaU ovate-laueeohiie. 

SfKCiFic Character. — Umbels 2— 3-floworcd ; peduncles shorUr I only half the length of the petals. 

Description, &c. — The corolla of this species is white, and egg-shaped ; and each petal shows conspicuously 
the hump caused by the deep honey pit within. It is a native of California, and was sent home by Douglas i« 
1833. It is very difficult to cultivate ; but it appears to do best planted in a well-drained bed,, formed as if for 
tulips, and filled with equal parts of sandy loam and vegetable mould. The bed should he about eighteen inches 
deej) ; and at the bottom should be a layer from three to six inches deep of stones and brickbats, to ensure 
drainage. The bulbs should be planted in March or April, and t)>ey should be taken up as soon as the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, which is generally in September or October. 


2 CYCLOBOTHRA PULCHELLA, Bmth. THE PRETTY CYCLOBOTHRA. 

Byhohvmb. — CalochortuB pulchelluB, DougL rulately fimbriated ; honey pit forming a kind of callosity on the exteri')i 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1662 ; and oxajig, 7 in Plate 33. of each petal. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, shorter than tlu? 

SpBciric Character. — Umbel 2 — 3-flowered : peduncles much (letals. 
ehorter than the biactea. Flowers globose ; petals ovate obtuse, ser- 

Description, &c. — This species bears considerable resemblance to C. alba, except in the colour of the flowers, 
and their being more globose. It is a native of California, whence it was sent home by Douglas with the preceding 
species in 1833. It requires the same treatment as C. alba^ but it is yet more difficult to cultivate. 
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Dmcbutiox, ftc<— Thtt qtacm it m ray diitiiiot firom the pnoeding ones as to seem to belong to a difPerent 
garaa. The aeptb and the petals are of the same colour, and veiy nearly of the same form, and they ourre 
ontwardly instead of inwardly. Small bnlbs are also produced in the axils of the learns, which is not the case 
with the prece^hng kinds. This plant was called C. barbata by Sweet when it was first figured, as it was 
supposed to be the same as the plant called by Kunth, FritiUaria barbata, and which was discovered by Humboldt 
andBonpland ; but this species, Dr. Lindley tells ns, “has a bearded horee-shoe mark on its septb, no traoo of 
which can be found in the plant now figured.” He has, therefore, called the species 0. lutea, particularly as 
Sweet’s “name would be untenable, even if F. barbata were the same plant, because it is equally applicable 
to every species of the genus.’’ C. lutea is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in Jt is quite 
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4.— CYCLOBOTHRA PURPUREA, Pursh, THE PURPLE CYCLOBOTHRA. 

Synonymes. — CalochortuB Bonplondianufi, SchulL Jil, ; FritiDaria Sprcipic Character, — Glaucous. Stem few-flowered. Loaves 
purpurea, Kunth, acuminate, upper ones dilated at the base. Sepals acute, glabrous. 

Enohayings. '-S weet Brit, Flow. Gard, 2nd ser. t. 20 ; and our fig. Petals blunt, ciliated. 

5) in Plate ftS, under the name of C. barbata. 

Description, &o. — This species is nearly alUed to C. lulea , as bulbs are in the like manner produced in the 
axils of the leaves, but the segments of the perianth do not curve outwardly ; and the sepals and petals are not 
of the same colour, though they are both, marked alike inside. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced 
in 1827. 


GENUS IV. 

CALOCHORTUS, Pwsh . THE CALOCHORTUS. 

IM. Syit. HEXANDRU M0N06YN1A. 

GnOBic CHAUcTia.— Flowcn erect, flattened, apreading. Sepala none. Stigmaa three. Oapiale tiiangnlar, eoriaeeooa. Seed! atSzed 
glabrous, convolutely acuminate. Petals larger than the sepals, round, in a simple series, flat, testa corky. Bulb tunicated ; leaves convo- 
flat ; boarded in the centre, spotted and glabrous at the base. Style lute-acuminate, rigid. 

Description, &;o.-^ThiB genus differs from the preceding one, principally in being destitute of the honey 
pit, and in the seeds, which Are fiat and smooth, instead of being roundish and angular, as in Cydobothra, The 
species are natives of California, and, like the Cydolothras^ they fiower at Midsummer ; they are, however, more 
tender than the species of that genus, and still more difficult to keep alive above two or three years. 
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1.— CALOCHORTUS VENUSTUS, Bentk THE BEAUTIFUL CALOCHORTUS. 

Engratinos.*— Bot. Reg. t. 166d ; and om fig, 2) in Plate 53. flowered. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, much longer than the 

Specific Chaiuctbiu — Stem solid, few-flowered. Leaves linear, petals. Petals wedge-shaped, somewhat roundish, crisped at the 
acuminate, convolute, stem-clasping. Peduncles very long, rigid, one- maigin. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, a native of California, introduced in 1833. The stems grow 
about two feet high, and are sparingly clothed with rather stiff, narrow, green loaves, which quickly roll up, and 
become sharp pointed when dry weather sets in. The flowers are placed on stiff stalks, and remain unoxpanded 
for several days ; but they offer so broad a surface to the weather, that they are apt to bo damaged and defaced 
by storms of rain” (Bot, Reg, t. 1569). The culture of this plant resembles that of Cychhothra alba, 
Calochortus means handsome grass. 


2.— CALOCHORTUS SPLENDENS, Benth, THE SPLENDID CALOCHORTUS. 

Enokavimgs.*— Bot. Reg. t. 1676; and our^^. 3, in Plate 63. 

Specific Character. — Stem 3 — 5-flowered. Sepals rcvolutc. Petals somowliat unguiculato. 

Description, Ac. — The flowers of this species, (which was introduced from California in 1833,) are distin- 
guished by their being without any spots, but their being somewhat claw-shaped, that is, narrowisli, and more 
apart at the base. They also differ in the sepals, which are rolled back from the point ; and in C. vmustus 
there is, just above the base of the petals, an oblong tuft of rather loose hairs, whitjh gradually scatter themselves 
over the petals for a short distance round the tuft ; but in C. splmdens the tuft is smaller, and composed of very 
short fine hairs, collected into a compact oblong mass, almost resembling a wart, and separated by a smooth 
interval from the scattered hairs of the petal, which are long and numerous. The culture is the same as of the 
preceding species. 


3.— CALOCHORTUS LUTEUS, DougL THE YELLOW CALOCHORTUS. 

ENGRAvmoB. — Dot. Reg. t. 1597 ; and omt fig, 4, in Plate. 53. j volute, acuminate, shorter than the peduncles. Se^tals round at the 
Specific Character.— Scape generally three-flowered, leaves con- j apex; petals wedgo-shapod, rounded at the apex, bearded in the centre. 

Description, Ac. — A pretty species with yellow flowers, which has the merit of retaining its flowers 
without fading for a week or ten days. It is a native of California, whence it was introduced by Douglas in 
1831, It is quite hardy in the open border, where it flowers in September and October ; it succeeds best in a 
northern aspect, and is grown in sandy peat. 


4.-^AL0CH0RTUS MACROCARPUS, Dmgl THE LONG-FRUITED CALOCHORTUS. 

Enora VINOS. — Bot. Reg. t. 1152 ; and vox fig, 1, in Plate 53. very long, flat. Petals obovate cuneate, bearded at the base. Capsule 
Specific Character.— ^apo 2-flower0d. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, erect, linear-oblong. 

Description, Ac.— A very showy species, found by Douglas in the “ dry barren grounds round the great 
falls of the Columbia,” two hundred miles from the sea. It was introduced in 1826, and requires the same 
treatment as the preceding species. 

There are two other species, C, nitidm and C. elegansy both introduced in 1826 ; but both of which are lost. 
They also are natives of California. 
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GENUS y. 

RHINOPETALUM, Finch. THE RHINOPETALUM. 

lAn. SytU HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

rjENimic CHUUcTEa.— Perianth 6>parted) coloured, deciduous, Stamens 6i nearly equal ; filaments conniving, bearded. Anthers 
rccurvcdly patent ; segments with a nectariferous pit at the base ; inserted at the base, erect. Ovary trigonal, 3-colled ; ovules many, 
upper one drawn out into a helmct*like spur projecting forwards. obovato, vcntricose, smooth, disposed in two series. 

Description, &o. — ^There is only one species of this curious genus, which is distinguished by the projecting 
spur on the upper petal, which gives rise to the name of Rhinopetalum, rhino signifying a snout ; so that the 
meaning of the name is Snout-petal. Style sub-filiform. Stigma undivided, truncate. 


1.— RHINOPETALUM KARELINI, Fuch. MR. KARELIN’S RHINOPETALUM. 

KN(;KAViNGH.-><Swt. IJrit. Flow. Gard., 2nd scr. t. 283 ; and our Specific Chaiuctkh. — Bulb composed of two or three broad fleshy 

////. H. in Plate 53. scales. Leaves lani^eolatc, sub-convolute. Flowers terminal, solitary. 

Description, &c. — A plant of no beauty, and only deserving culture for its singularity. The flowers are 
Kdlitary, and somewhat drooping. It was discovered by M, Karelin in the Ural, and sent by him to 
Dr. Fischer at St. Pciersburgh, by whom it was named. It was introduced in 1835, and would probably prove 
hardy in this climate, did it not flower in January, which renders it necessary to aflbrd it a little protection 
during winter. It should he grown in equal parts of sandy peat and loam. 


GENUS VI. 

LILIUM, Lin. THE LILY, 

Lin. Syst. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

1 C CiiARACTKU. — Perianth campanulale, G-partod ; segments j the style. Capsule oblong, six-furrowed, three-sided. Seeds flat, 
struightor revolute, eonniveni at tiiebaso, and furrowed longitudinally, Bulh scaly, 
neetariforous, naked or ciliated at the maipn* Stamens siiortcr than 

Description, &c. — The lilies are so well known, and so universally admired, that it seems needless to give 
any description of the genus. The flowers arc large and showy ; and the bulbs of all the species are scaly. 
The name of lily is said by some to be taken from the Celtic word for white ; and by others, from a Greek word, 
signifying a tall stately flower. Most of the species are hardy ; and they are all great favourites in gardens. 


SECTION I.-PERIANTH CAMPANULATE, SEGMENTS SESSILE 

1.— LILIUM CANDIDUM, Lin. THE WHITE LILY. 

Enoravimgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 278 ; and ova fig. 2, in Plate 34. 

Specific Character. — Leaves distant. Segments of the perianth glabrous within. 

Description, &c. — This very splendid plant is one of the oldest flowers of our gardens ; and it has long 

been so much admired for its beauty and stateliness, the snowy whiteness of its flowers, and their fragrance, as 
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to be quite without a rival. It is a native of Palestine, whence it was introduced long before the time of Gerard 
(1596), as he speaks of it as an old and well-known flower. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and 
situation. There are several varieties, the most remarkable of which has the leaves striped. 


2.— LILIUM LANCBOLATUM, Sieb. THE LANCBOLATE-LEAVED LILY. 

Syhohym*.— L. longiflorum, Ilori. alternate, lanceolate, glabrous, and somewhat stem-olasping. Perianth 

EHonAViHO.— -Paxt. Mag. of Bot. 5, t. 67 ; and omjig, 2, in Plate 55. nodding ; segments recurved. 

Specific Chuuotbu. — Stem angular, simple, l-flowered. Leaves 

Description, &c.— A very beautiful species from Japan, introduced in 1824, which is sometimes planted in 
the open ground ; but which, when this is the case, requires a slight protection during winter, so as to 
preserve it dry, and give it a season of rest. 


3.— LILIUM JAPONICUM, Thunb, THE JAPAN LILY. 

Mag. t. 1591; ttndouifig. 1, in Plato 55. glabrous. Perianth nodding; segments fleshy, recurvedly patent at 

Specific Character. — Scape cylindrical, glabrous, l-flowered. the tip, 

Ticaves ligular-lancoolate, attenuated at the point, .3 — 5 nerved. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species arc large and bell-shaped, slightly curving upwards at the tip ; 
and the stem is about two feet high. It is a native of China, whence it was introduced in 1804 ; and it requires 
the same treatment as the preceding species. 


4.— LILIUM BULBIFERUM, Lin. THE BULB-BEARING, OR COMMON ORANGE LILY. 

Synonvme.— L. aureum, the Gold-red Lily, Park. in an umbel. Leaves lanceolate, sparse. Perianth erect; segments 

EMGRAViH 08 .~Bot. Mag. t. 36; and OMr fig. l,m Plate 54 ; var. somewhat unguiculato, recurved at the tip, scabrous within. Bulbs 

L, b. umbcllatum, Bot. Mug. t« 1018. frequently produced in the axils of the leaves. . 

Specific Character. — Scape cylindrical, three-flowered. Flowers 

Description, &c. — The common orange lily is so well known as to need no description. It will grow in 
any soil or situation, though it prefers a rich soil to a poor one ; and it may remain a great many years in the 
ground without taking up. When it is removed, it should be between the time of the stalks decaying in 
September, and November ; and the bulbs should not be kept long out of the ground. It will bear the smoke of 
great cities without receiving any injury. It sometimes bears deformed flowers, in which case it should be taken 
up and replanted in a better soil. 


6.— LILIUM MONADELPHIUM, Bieb. THE MONADELPHUS, OR CAUCASIAN LILY. 

r. orientalc, Toum. | a hind of raceme. Leaves ovate-laiiceolate, numerous, almost in 

tNG. — 3oi. Mag. i. 1405 ; ttUu our fig. l,in Plate 57. j whorls. Perianth noddintr, somowliat revolute ; segments curled back 

Character. — Scape many-flowered. Flowers disposed in at about half their length, conuivent at the base. 

Description, &c. — This species forms the connecting link between the lilies with the campanulate flowers, and 
those with the flowers revolute ; in the same way as L. hulhiferum formed the link between those with the 
segments of the perianth close together, as in the white lily ; and those with the segments unguiculate, as in 
L. Catesheii. The habit of growth of this species is that of the common Martagon or Turk's-cap. It is a native 
of Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1800. It is quite hardy, and requires the same culture as L. bulH/erum. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF LILIUM BELONGING TO SECTION 1. 

Most of the following species are in British gardens ; but they differ so little from others in the same section, 
that I have not thought it necessary to describe them at length. 

L. PEREGRINUM, Swt. BnU Flow, Card., 2nd Ser. t. 367. 

With white flowers, a native of the Levant ; introduced in 1596. Quite hardy. 

L. NEPALENSE, Wall 

A native of Nepaul, with whit(! flowers ; introduced in 1825. 

L. LANCIFOLIUM, R, et S. 

White flowers, from Japan ; introduced in 1824. 

L. LDNGIFLORUM, R. et S. ; L. SUAVEOLENS, Bot, Reg, t. 560. 

White flowers, very sweet-scented, a native of Japan ; introduced in 1819. Nearly allied to L.japonicum 

L BUSCHIANUM, Lodd, Bot, Cab. 1. 1628; and omfig. 6, in Plate 54 ; L. SIBIRICUM, ffort, 

A native of Siberia, with orange flowers ; introduced in 1829. Quite hardy. 


L. CROCEUM, R. el S. 

A native of the south of Europe, with saffron-coloured flowers. 

L. LATIFOLIUM, Link^ 

A species nearly allied to L, hulhiferum, with orange flowers and broad leave.s. 

L. PUBESCENS, R. et S. 

A species with orange flowers and downy leaves. 

L. SPECTABILE, Fisch., Swt. Brit. Flow, Gard. t. 75; L. PENNSYLVANICUM, Catesby, Bot, Mag. t. 872; 

L. DAURICUM. Ker. 

A very handsome species, nearly allied to the common orange lily, but much more showy ; the principal 
differences between it and that species are — the segments of the perianth are more slender, the colours brighter, 
the stem is only one-flowered, and both leaves and flowers are somewhat downy. It is generally called the 
American orange lily, but it is also found wild in Siberia. It was introduced before 1745, as it flowered in that 
year in Collinson s garden at Peckham. It is quite hardy, and requires the same culture as L. bulbiferum, 

L. THUNBERGIANUM, R. et S., Bot. Reg. for 1839, t. 38, and our fig. 4, in Plate 55 ; L. AURANTIACUM, Sieb. ; 

L. BULBIFERUM, Thunb . ; L. PHILADELPHICUM, Thunb, 

A very handsome species, a native of Japan ; introduced in 1834, and requiring the same treatment as 
L. japmicum. 
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SECTION II. — COROLLAS CAMPANULATE; PETALS UNGUICULATE. 

6.— LILIUM PHILADELPHIUM, WtUd. THE PHILADELPHIAN LILY. 

EMOUTnifii.— B«t Hig. t. fil9 ; and ovtfig. 7, in Plate 54. 

Sptoifio C«aiucTER.-Scape cyUndrical, 2-llowered. Perianth erect, «gmenl. diatinct at the ha*,. Leave, lanceolate-verticinate. 

DEacBiTOON, &c.— A very huidaome apecies, bearing considerable resemblance to the N. Pmntylmnicum 
of Catesby. The bulbs of this species are small and white, and they produce each a single stem bearing two 
flowers. The leaves are lanceolate, and they are produced in whorls. This species was first discovered by 
Mr. John Bartram, of Philadelphia, and it was sent by him to this country in 1757 ; whore it was first cultivated 
liv Miller, at Cbelsea. It requires a little protection in severe weather. 


7. — LILIUM CATESBiEI, Lin. MR. CATESBY’S LILY. 

Synonyms. — ^L. Spectobile, Salig. Specific Character.— Scapo cylindrical, ilender, 1 -flowered. Peri- 

Enoravinge. — Bot. Mag. t. 259 ; and out Jig. 5, in Plate 54. anth erect, Hpruadiiig. Semnentfl distant at the base, undulated on the 

margin, attenuated, f«onie\vliat revolute. 

Description, &c. — This very curious plant is not more than a foot high, and the bulb is very small. The 
flower is, however, large and handsome. It is a native of South Carolina, whence it was sent to England in 
1 7B7. It is rather tender, and left in the open ground during winter it should be iirotectcd by a covering of 
dead leaves or tan. 


SECTION III— COROLLAS REVOLUTE. 


0.— LILIUM CANADENSE, Lin. THE CANADIAN LILY. 

Enoravinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 800 ; and our Jig. 3, in Plato 54. Specific Character.— Stem cylindrical, Bleudor, green, 1— 12-flow- 

Varikty,— L. C. 2 rubrum, Bot. Mag. t. 858 ; and our Jig. 4, ered. Leaves lanceolate, .3-nervcd, slightly hairy below, remotely 
in Plate 54. verticillate. Perianth nodding, gegmonts connivent at the base, dii- 

tinct, spreading, and slighliy recurved at the tip. 

Description, &c.— This species, which is very handsome, was brought to this country from Franco before 
1629; having been sent to that country from Canada. It is found in great abundance throughout all the 
provinces of North America which lie north of the Alleghany mountains. It flowers in England in July and 
August, and in this country it should be grown in bog earth, in a somewhat moist and shady situation. It 
produces abundance of bulbs, which are of a creeping nature, and in very severe winters these are sometimes 
destroyed, unless protected by a covering of ashes or old tan» The variety is larger in all its parts, and the 
flowers are of a deep orange red. 

9.— LILIUM CONCOLOR, Salis. THE ONE-COLOURED LILY. 

Synonymes.— D. bulbiteruui, Lin. ; L. Philadolphicum, Thun. ; Specific Character.— Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, vil- 
Chinese orange Lily. losely ciliated. Raceme terminate, few-flowered ; pedicels axillary. 

Engravings.— Bot. Mag. 1. 1165 ; and o\xvJig. 8, in Plate 54. very long. Perianth erect, revolutely campanulate, segments oblong- 

lanceolate, patent, reflexed. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, from the brilliant colour of the flowers, which, though small, 

L L 2 
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are elegantly formed. It is a native of China, from which country it was introduced in 1806. In England it 
is a greenhouse plant, which only requires protection during winter, and may be plunged in the open ground in 
May to flower in June and July. 


10.— LILIUM 8PECIOSUM. Lin. THE SHOWY LILY. 


SYUotTYMBa.— L, iuperbuin, Thunb. ; L. lancifolium, IlorL 
ENORAtiNGB.— Bot. Reg. t. 2000 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. 5, p. 1 ; and 
our 3, in Plate 55. 

VAHiETiKd. — L. B. 2 Ktempfcri. G. D. The flowers are rosy purjile. 
L. 8. 3 Tametoojo, Sieb. ; L. eximwm, Hort. FlciYers white. 


L. 8. 4, puiictatum, G. D. Flowers spotted. 

Specific Character. — Scape cylindrical, 1 — 5-flowerod. Leayes 
ovate-lanceolate, 5>ucrvod. Perianth somewhat nodding, segments 
reflex. 


Description, &c. — This is a most magnificent species, and the vanetics, though very distinct^ are almost 
equally handsome. The species is remarkable, as Dr. Lindley observes, not only on account of the clear, deep 
rose-colour of its flowers, which are all rugged with rubies and garnets, and sparkling with crystal points, but it 
has the sweet fragrance of a Petunia.” It is a native of Japan, whence it was introduced in J833. It is 
generally considered only half hardy, but it does best planted in the open ground, and the bulbs protected, so as 
to keej) them dry, by hand-glasses, &c., during winter. I saw L, eximium beautifully in flower in the open 
ground in Lawson's nursery, Edinburgh, September 3, 1841. Neither species nor the varieties ever flower well 
unless they have abundance of room for their roots. 


11.— LILIUM SUPERBUM, Lin. THE SUPERB LILY. 

Synonymrb. — L. Caroliniaiiuin, Miahai.; Murtngon CanadcnEC, Specific Character.— Bulb very white. Scape 3 — 15-flowered. 
Trew, Liiavra linear-lanceolate, S-nerved. Perianth nodding, Bcgroenti 

Rnokavimoii. — Bot. Mag. t. 936; Red. Lil. t. 103; and our^f^f. 2, rcvolute-reflexed. 
in Piute 56. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this showy plant when in a wild state seldom exceed three, which are 
produced “ in a kind of umbel ; but when cultivated carefully and kept in a moist, shady border of bog earth, 
the stem will rise to the height of five feet, and it will produce a thyrse of from twelve to fifteen flowers.” It is 
without fragrance ; its bulb is remarkably white. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced 
by Mr. Collinson in 1738 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 


12.— LILIUaM MARTAGON, Lin. THE MARTAGON, OR TURK’S-CAP LILY. 

Synonymrb. — L. sylvestre, Chis.; L. montaimni, ,* Mar- Specific Character.— Stem cylindrical, robust, many-flowered, 

tagon Imperiale, Park ; Turni^nin Gentleman. Leaves obovate-lanceolate, verticillate. Perianth Bomewhat nodding ; 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 893; t. 1634; Eng. Bot. _ scgmcnte revolutely reflexed, 

and onr Jig, 3, in Plate 56. 

Description, &c. — A great many varieties of this species are common in British gardens, twelve of which 
are named in hooks, hut as they are not very distinct I have not thought it worth while to describe them. They 
are all tall plants, varying from three to five feet in height, with long, erect racemes of flowers, varying in colour 
from a reddish purple to white. The leaves of all the kinds are harsh and coarse, the flowers glossy, and of a 
fleshy texture, lliey are natives of England and Genuany, and the species is one of the oldest garden flowers of 
which we have any record. 
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13.-LILIUM PFRENIACUM, OoicM. THE flTRENEAN LILY. 


L. 


Siiflmo(k*RAOTBE**^LMTei lanoeoUte-li&Mr, single, 
sodding, segments revolntely reflexed, pajdllose within. 


Perienth 


-L. Pomponlnm jS, JTfr ; L. 

montenum 

EMomATiHM.— Bot »• 7®84 M 4 ourJ?,. 6 ,inPl»tB S 6 , under 

the neme of L. 

DESOBipnoN, &0. A handsome species, which is es^y distingnished from the common Martagon lily by its 

leaves, which are not in whorls, and by the small watery blisters inside its flowers. It is a native of the 
Pyrenees, whence it was introduced before 1696, and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 


14 .-LILIUM CHALCEDONIUM, Un. THE CHALCEDONIAN LILY, OR SCARLET MARTAGON. 

SvNOHYMESe— L. Byiantium, Bauh, ; Red Martagon of Constan- SpECiric Cmaractfr.— S cape 1-6-flowored. Leaves lanceolate, en- 
tinople Park ; Scarlet Tumagain Gentleman. folding the stem. Perianth nodding, segments revolute-reflexcd. 

Mog. t. .W i aud owfg. 8, in Plato 56. 

Descbiption, &c ^The scarlet Martagon is a common flower in every garden, from its great hardiness and 

the brilliant colour of its flowers, which are produced in great abundance even when the plant is grown in a 
smoky atmosphere. It was first received in England before 1594 from Constantinople, and hence it has been 
supposed to be a native of Persia, or Turkey, but it is in fact from Hungary. The only care it requires in its 
cultivation is, when the plants become deformed, to remove them to a better soil ; taking care not to disturb the 
bulbs till the stems have begun to wither. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LILIUM. 

L. ANDINUM. N«f.i L. UMBELLATUM. Pw.A.,- L. PHILAUELPHICUM 8 ANDINUM, Boi. Reg. t. 504 , .nd our 

Jig, 7, in Plate 56, under the name of L. autumnale. 

A showy hardy plant, a native of the Andes ; introduced in 1811 ; and flowering in August and September. 

L. CAROLINIANUM, Keri Bot. Reg. t. 580 ; and our;5^. 4, in Plate 56. 

A native of Carolina, introduced in 1820 ; quite hardy in British gardens. 

L. PUMILUM, Bet. Reg. t. 133 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 57 : L. LINIFOLIUM, Hart. 

A dwarf species, a native of Siberia, introduced in 1816 j quite hardy. 


L. ATROSANGUINEUM, Sieh. 

A Japan species, nearly allied to L. tpedotum, and requiring the same treatment ; introduced in 1836, 


L. TIGRINUM, Bot. Mag. 1. 1237 ; and our^fp. 1, in Plate 56. 

A native of China, introduced in 1804 ; flowering in September and October, but quite hardy in British 


gardens. 


L. CORRUSCANS, Hort. 


Probably a variety of L, speciosum. 

L. TENUIFOLIUM, Bieb. ,• Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd Ser. t. 275 ; and our^f^. 5, in Plate 56. 
A native of Caucasus, introduced in 1820 ; quite hardy. 
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L. POMPONIUM, Lin, ; L. P. RUBRUM, Jiol, Mag. t. 971 ; and QXkxfig, 2, in Plate 57. 

A native of Siberia ; introduced before 1629, and a common flower in British gardens, for its hardiness and 
the easiness of its culture. 

L. PULCHELLUM, Fisch, 

A native of Siberia, introduced in 1829. 

To these may bo added — 

LILIUM PUDICUM, Pursh,; AMBLIRION PUDICUM, Raf. 

A dwarf plant with yellow flowers, found on the banks of the Missisippi, and introduced in 1825. 

L. CAIVISCHATCENSE, Lin, rran*. 10, t. 11 ; A. CAMSCHATCENSE, G, Dm, 

A species with purple flowers, introduced in 1759. 


Observations on the Lilies. — In the preceding pages I have followed the latest botanical arrangement, but 
a more popular one would have been to class the lilies as the hardy and the tender ; and this mode of arrange- 
ment is the one most convenient to follow with regard to culture. 

The hardy lilu% such as the white, t])e orang(\ and the Martagon or TurkVeap, all require very little care 
from the gardener. The principal thing indeed to be attended to, is to forbear disturbing them too often. All 
thesii kinds, when once planted, should be left as long as possible untouched ; unless they begin to bear deformed 
flowers, wliich tlujy often do, and which is a proof that they are sufFering from too much moisture, or some other 
cause, and that they require taking up, and replanting in a different soil. Wlien from this cause or any other 
it is found necessary to remove any kind of hardy lilies, the bed or border in which they are to be replanted 
should be prepared beforehand by draining, and making the soil a deep, rich loam. In this the bulbs should be 
planted from three to five inches deep, according to their size, as soon as possible after taking them up, as they 
will be spoiled if they are allowed to get thoroughly dry. The bulbs should be taken up only in autumn, after 
they have done flowering, and are in a perfectly dormant state. 

The tender lilies^ such as L, japonicum., L. hnyifiorum^ and L, speciomm, seem to have puzzled gardeners 
very much, as quite different methods of treatment are recommended for them. I have been told by some 
gardeners that they will never flower well in pots ; and by others, that they will not flower if planted in the 
free ground. Some persons recommend shade and moisture, and others an open situation, exposed to the full 
influence of tlie sun and air. In this diversity of opinion, I have thought it safest to copy the following passage 
from Paxton's Magazine of Botany for August ; as it is generally allowed that there cannot be a better authority 
than that of Mr. Paxton for all matters connected wdth culture : — 

“ Of Lilium specioftum and its allies, we have recently declared our opinion, from several instances of which 
we are cognizant, that they grow too grossly and luxuriantly if planted in the border of a partially shaded house. 
As we find the plan likely to prevail, and since it seems to be a common impression that they succeed best in a 
Camellia-house, or one which has a western aspect, we feelc ailed upon to re-aflirm what we have before stated, 
and show how these plants are spoiled by shade. 

“ Planted in a border which is inevitably twelve or fourteen feet from the glass, and more or less screened from 
the sun's rays by the surrounding Camellias ; from the moment they appear above the ground to the period of 
their flowering, there is an unnatural effort maintained to reach the top of the house. Hence, by the month of 
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July, tlie steins are considerably higher than the tallest person, and, wanting proportionate strength and foliage, 
this is a very displeasing characteristic in Lilies. The flowers, then, when they are developed, lack colour in 
the more richly mottled varieties, and are too remote from each other and from the spectator in all. 

“ Turning to the converse case, if the plants are confined to pots, and retained in a house with a southerly 
aspect, they can be placed close to the glass throughout their entire growth, and perfection in height, in the 
arrangement, number, size, and colouring of the flowers, will be readily attained. The height, under such 
congenial treatment, will be from two feet to two feet six inches ; the flowers will be from ten to twelve in a 
group on a single stem ; the hues most gorgeous ; and the whole a model of health and beauty. Should it be 
thought that our opinions on the subject are merely supposititious, we must distinctly say, that having often 
observed plants in both the states and circumstances noted, our description of them is quite accurate. 

“ When proximity to the glass occasions excessive evaporation from the soil in which the species are grown, it 
is useful to spread over the top of the earth a layer of moss, an inch or more in thickness. The practice is 
adopted, though not for the purpose suggested, at Mr. Low’s, Clapton, and it is found that the roots rise through 
the soil into the moss, and are there both easily supplied with water, and nearer the atmospheric influences. 
On the moss becoming filled with roots, a little soil or other moss can be placed above it, thus encouraging the 
most valuable rootlets to range near the surface ; the importance of which is appreciated by every scientific 
culturist. 

“ Our objections to cultivating the Japan Lilies in a border, do not, of course, extend to the open ground. The 
main diflerence between the two situations is that while in the bed of a Camellia-house only vortical light should 
be received, which would unavoidably ‘ draw * the plants towards the point at which it enters ; in an exposed 
border, the plants would be encompassed with light, tlie comparatively equal attraction of which on all sides 
would counteract the tendency to grow to a great perpendicular height, and impel them to the expansion of 
lateral branches when in a much dwarfer state. The distinction here made is of immense moment in the culture 
of tender exotics, and involves consequences which are daily ensuring fresh attention.” 


GENUS VIl. 

ERYTHRONIUM, Lin. DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET. 

Lin. S]/st. IIEXANDKIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Perianth euperior, 6-parted, caiupanulale ; BcjrmentR refluxed to half tlicir length ; three of them having two 
cullositius inside at the base. Capsule subglohoHu. Seeds oblong. 

Description, &c. — All the species of dog’s-tooth violet are remarkable for their dccply-reflexed segments, 
which arc so completely turned back as to present a very singular appearance. They are natives of Europe and 
America. The name of Erythronium is derived from a Greek word signifying red. 


1.— ERYTHRONIUM DENS CANIS, Lin. THE COMMON DOG'S-TOOTH VIOLET. 

Varieties. — E. D. 2 longiilorum; E. D. 3 albiflora. Swt. Brit. Flow. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Ser. t. 76 ; and out Jig. 3 in Plate 58. 

Gard. t. 71 f. b* Specific Character. — Leaves obovate. Segmeuts of the perianth 

Ekokayimos. — Swt. Brit. Flow, Gard. t. 71 ; Bot. Mag. t. 5 ; Swt. lanceolate, and conniving at the base. 

Description, &c,— The dog's-tooth violet is a plant that varies exceedingly in colour, from purple to a pale 

pink, and to white. The species is a native of the south of Europe, whence it was introduced before 1596. It 
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is quite hardy in British gardens, but it should bo grown in a soft loamy soil, and in a shady situation. When 
once planted, the bulbs should never be removed, unless absolutely necessary ; and when they are taken up, they 
should be replanted as soon as possible, as if suffered to shrink they will rot and soon decay. The plants should 
be always arranged in patches, and not planted singly ; in order that the flowers may produce a good effect, 
which they never do when planted ringly. 

2.— ERYTHRONIUM AMERICANUM, JTer. THE AMERICAN DOG'S-TOOTH VIOLET. 

Symoiiymm. — E. UnceoUtum, Punk ; E. D«w Cuiis, Michx . Sprcific Chaiuctbr. — Leaves lanceolate. Segments of the perianth 

Enoravimo.— Bot. Mag. t. 1113. lanceolate, obtusely dilated at the base. Gemien subglobose. 

Description, &c. — This species has yellow flowers. It is a native of North America, where it is found from 
Canada to Virginia, in woods, near the roots of old trees, and on the banks of rivulets ; it is also found on the 
banks of the Missouri. There is a variety with brown spots at the base of the flower. Both kinds require 
the same culture as the preceding species. 

(WERYTIIRONIUM GRANDIFLORUM, Pursh. THE LARGE- FLOWERED DOG'S-TOOTH VIOLET. 

Engravinos. — Bot. R< g. 1. 1786 ; and out fig, 4, in Plate 58. 

Specific Character. — Leaves linoar-lancoolato. Segments of the perianth lanceolate, subunguiculate, acute ; ovary oblong. 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are nearly twice the size of those of the other kinds, and of a 
pale yellow. The species is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1825, and it requires the 
same treatment as the preceding kinds. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ERYTHRONIUM. 

E. ALBIDUM, Nutt, 

I'hc flowers are wliite. The species is a native of North America, and it was introduced in 1825, It is 
quite hardy. 

E. GIGANTEUM, JBoL Reg. 

This species is of a very large size. 


CHAPTER V. 

MELANTHACEiE. 

EiBBNTiAL Character. — Perianth inferior, 3-pBrtod,or tubular from parted ; Btigmai undivided. Capsule generally in three parts. Seeds 
the cohosion of the claws of the segments. Stamens 6, antnere generally with a membraneous testa ; albumen dense, fleshy. R, Br, 
turned outwards. Ovary 3-celled, many-seeded. Style trifid, or 3- 

Description, &c.— The Colchicum is the type of this order, and bulbous-rooted plants included in it generally 
have their flowers arising from under the surface of the ground. They have also, in most cases, showy flowers. 
Many new genera have lately been made from the plants included in this order ; but in most oases 1 have retained 
the old names, as being those by which the plants are most generally known. 
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GENUS I. 

BULBOCODIUM, Lin. THE BULBOCODIUM. 

Lin. Spii. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Okjiimsc OBAiACTnu---PtrteiitkfaniieUihftp^ Segment! nirrowi itametk-betriog. Ctpsnle superior. 

DuoRimoN, &o.--The pUrntt belong^g to this genus bear a strong resemblance to the difierent kinds of 
Croona and Ocdcilncum. 


1.— BULBOCODIUM VERNUM, Lia. THE SPRING BULBOCODIUM, 

S»iK.i.™n.-Cokhl«iiin «nm Bauh. , uffroo of the eprim. Park. 

E«.iUTn.o..-Bo.. Mh. t. 153 , and 8 ,n H.te 58 . S«c,.,c C,unLt-L«te.. Uneeol.te. 

Dbscbiptiom, &c.-ThiB pretty little plant is a native of Spain, introduced before 1629. It very much 
reaemblea a Colchicum, except in its time of flowering, which ie in spring, instead of autumn. It is quite hardy. 


2,-BDLBOCODIUM VERSICOLOR, Sprtng. THE CHANGEABLE BULBOCODIUM. 

Synonyme. — Colchicum versicolor, Kef, 

EKOIUVIKO.-Bot. Reg. t. S71. Srecir.c CHan,cTi*.-Leave. four, glabioue, epiral. Flotrer, email Style one. 
Description, &c._A dwarf plant, with very small purplish flowers; a native of the Crimea; introduced 


GENUS II. 

COLCHICUM, Lin. THE COLCHICUM, OR MEADOW SAFFRON 

tin. Syst. HEXANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Oaninic CnaaecTi*.— Flowere cnfoldeil in a epatho. Perianth 6.parted, with a tube proceeding directly from the root. 

Anthere iucumbont. Capsules three, connected, inflated. 

Description, &c.— All the kinds of Colchicum bear so strong a resemblance to the different kinds of Crocus, 
as to be undistinguishable by a common observer. They arc, however, so different in the eyes of botanists as to 
be placed widely apart, not only according to the system of Linnmus, but even in the natural system. The 
principal difference, however, consists in the stamens, of which there are three in the Crocus, and six in the 
Colchicum : many more flowers are also produced from each bulb of the latter; in most other respects the plants 
are nearly alike. All the kinds of Colchicum yet known are European or Asiatic ; and none have yet been found 
in America, Africa, or Australia. They all possess strong medicinal properties, and are poisonous if used to 
excess. The name of Colchicum is derived from Colchis, where the plant grows in abundance. 


1 — COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE, Lin. THE COMMON OR AUTUMNAL CROCUS. 

ENGRAViKas. — Eng. Bot. t. 133. 

Spbcipic Charactbh.— Idoaves flat, lancoolata, erect. 

Debcriptiok, &o.~This species is the one generally used in medicine for the gout and rheumatism ; and it 
is said to be the principal ingredient in the celebrated eau midicinale of the French, It has, however, been found 
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poisonous to some constitutions ; and as several persons have died from taking it, the use of the medicine has been 
prohibited in France, though it is still allowed in England. In gardens it is a pretty border flower, and though 
it has rather a naked appearance from the want of leaves, it is valuable from its flowers appearing at a time when 
there are few others in our gardens. This Colchicum is also valuable on account of the great number of flowers 
produced ; six or eight springing from each bulb. The plants are quite hardy in British gardens, and are, indeed, 
frequently found wild in this country. There is a very pretty variety with white flowers, and another with the 
flowers double. 

2.-.COLCHICUM BYZANTINUM, Park. THE BYZANTINE, OR BROAD-LEAVED COLCHICUM. 

Enoravimq. — B ot. Mag. t. 1122. 

Specific Character. — Leaves five, ovate-obloug, very broad. Flowers very numerous. 

Description, &c. — This plant is remarkable for the great size of its bulb, which is as large as a man's fist ; 
for the extraordinary breadth of its leaves, which are sometimes six inches across ; and for the abundance of its 
flowers, from sixteen to twenty generally springing from each bulb. The flowers appear in autumn, and when 
they fade they are succeeded by the leaves, which are in perfection in May. The species was introduced from 
Constantinople before 1629, but though very hardy and very showy, it is seldom seen in gardens. 

a— COLCHICUM VARIEGATUM, Ker. THE VARIEGATED COLCHICUM. 

Emoravings Bot. Mag. 1. 1028; and our fig. 1 in Plate 58. 

Specjfic CuARACTER.-~Loaves wavy, spreading. 

Description, &:c.— The flowers of this species are curiously variegated. It is a native of Greece, and was 
introduced before 1629. It is quite hardy, but it is seldom seen in British gardens. 

OTHER SPECIES OF COLCHICUM. 

C. CROCIFLORUM, Bot. Mag. t. 2673, and our fig. 2 in Plate 58. 

The flowers of this species, which is occasionallj^ found wild in Britain, resemble those of 

C. CHIONENSE, Haw. 

The flowers are purple, and the plant is a native of Chio. 

C. ALPINUM, Dec. 

A species with purple flowers, found on the Apennines, and introduced in 1820. 

C. ARENARIUM, Spreng. 

A native of Hungary, with lilac flowers ; introduced in 1816. 

C. UMBROSUM, Fisch. 

A species with lilac flowers ; a native of the woods of Siberia ; introduced in 1820. 

C. TESSELLATA, MU. 

A species nearly allied to C. variegata ; introduced from the south of Europe in 1600. 

C. MONTANUM, Spreng. 

A species with lilac flowers ; introduced from the south of Europe in 1818. 
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GENUS III. 

MERENDERA» Bid). THE MERENDERA 

Lin. SytU HEX^NDRIA. TRIGYNIA. 

Genebic Character.— P erianth fanneUbaped, 6.parted ; BOgments on very long clam ; Btamens inserted in them above the clawe. 
Description, &c.— There is only one species. The name of Merendera 'was origiiially given to the Colchicnm, 
and it has been applied to the plant on account of its resemblance to the colchicums. 


1.— MERENDERA CAUCASICA, Bieb. THE CAUCASIAN MERENDERA. 

Synonymes.— Bulbooodium trigynium, Adatu. s Colchicum can- Specific Character.— Anthore versatile. Leaves lanceolate-linear, 
casicum, Sprang* spreading. Flowers rising with tbo leaves. 

Enoravimob. — Bot. Mag. t. 3690 ; and axa fig* 6, in Plate 58. 

Description, 8iC* — A very pretty little plant, distinguished from the colchicums by the leaves and flowery 
rising at the same time. It is a native of Caucasus, introduced in 1823. 


GENUS IV. 

WURMBEA, mild* THE WURMBEA. 

Lin* Sgat. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Perianth 6-parted, with an hexangular tube. Filaments inserted in the throat. Styles conniving. Capsule oblong, 

3-coruered. Seeds round, 

1.— WURMBEA PURPUREA, Ait. THE PURPLE WURMBEA. 

Stnonymbs. — W. capensis, And, ; W. campanulata Willd, ; Specific Character. — Spike oblong, many-flowered. Leaves con- 
Melantbium spicatum, ffoutt, volutcly channelled, attenuated. Perianth star-like, segments linear- 

Enoravingb.— Bot. Mag. t. 694 ; Bot. Rep. t. 221. subulate, spreading. 

Description, &c. — A very singular little plant, vnth a spike of very dark purple flowers. It is a native of 

the hills near Groene-Kloof, at the Cape of Good Hope. It was introduced in 1788, and requires the same 

treatment as an Ixia. 


OTHER SPECIES OF WURMBEA. 

W. CAMPANULATA, Wil]d,: VELANTHICUM MONOPET ALA, Bot. Mag. 1. 1291. 
Has white flowers. It was found with the preceding species, and introduced at the same time. 

W. PUMILA, mod* 

A dwarf species, with white flowers, mi'roduced in 1800. 

W. LONGIFLORA, VTilld. 

This species has also white flowers. 
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GENUS V. 

MBLANTHIUM, JUn. THE MELANTHHJM. 

Un.S^. HBXANDRU TRIGYNIA. 

OiBinuuc OflARAOTBiit — • Potiftiitli 6-pirtod| ipreftding ; Mgmentt | gluidi at the bait* Capiiile inborate, lub-trifid at tha tpoif S^Uod. 
equal, unguiculaie ; unguii itamiferii, Ngmenta furniriied witb two | Seeds numerous, and famished with a membranaceous wing. 

Description, &c. — genus of pretty little plants, from which several new genera have been formed. The 
name of Melanthium is derived from two Greek words, signifying a black flower. Most of the species are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

1.— MBLANTHIUM JUNCEUM, WiM. THE RUSH-LEAVED MELANTHIUM, 

S\ NOMYMKs. — M. triquetrum, Lin, ; Phalangium, Houtt, Specipic Character. — Leaves linear-subulate ; upper ones dilated at 

Enorayino.-— B ot. Mag. t. 558. the base. Spike floxuose ; segments of the perianth unguiculate. 

Description, kc , — This is a very beautiful little Cape plant, having very much the appearance of a small 
Ixia. The flowers are stained within with some dark crimson spots, which look almost black, and hence the 
name of the genus, which signifies “ black flowers." This species was brought from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1788 ; and it is generally kept in the greenhouse, as it requires protection during winter. 


2.— MELANTHIUM UNIFLORUM, WiM. THE ONE-FLOWERED MELANTHIUM. 

Syhonvmeb. — M. ciliatiini, Jacq, ; Kolbea Brcyniana, Rosm, et Specific Character.^ Leaves broad-subulate, chaunclled, stera- 
Schul, clasping. Flowers few. Perianth erect* Segments distinct, diverging. 

Enoravings. — Bot. Mag. t. ^67 ; and our fig, 7, in Plate 58. Ovary columnar, style very short, stigma obsolete. 

Description, kc , — This plant is a very singular one. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it 

was introduced in 1787; and it requires the same treatment as an Ixia. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MELANTHIUM. 

M. VIRIDE, Bot, Mag, t. 994 ; ORNITHOGLOSSUM VIRIDE, Sal. 

This is a little plant with green flowers, a native of the Cape ; introduced in 1788. 

M. UNDULA.TUM ; O. UNDULATUM, Swt, Brit, Flow, Gard, 1 . 131; and got fig, 5, in Plate 58. 

This species is distinguished by its waved leaves. It is a native of the Cape, and was introduced in 1825. It 
should be kept in a pot in a greenhouse, and grown in very sandy loam. It flowers in August and September. 

M. ENCOMOIDES, Bot, Mag, t 641 ; ANDROCYMBIUM ENCOMOIDES, Swt, Brit, Flow, Gard. t. 165. 

A very singular plant, of no beauty, resembling a Massonia, introduced in 1794, and flowering in March. 

M. SECUNDUM, Willd.; M. CAPENSE, W,; and M. CILIATUM, W, 

All Cape species with white flowers, are also mentioned in the Plant Catalogues ; as are M. Graminbum, 
WUld,^ a native of Barbary ; and M. Phalangoides, W., from Carolina, both with white flowers. 



Acxt, 182 
Ajax, 167» 170 
Adamsia, 189 
Albuca, 189 
Aletria, 185 
Allium, 232 
Amaucaes, 164 
Amaryllidaooa, 113 
AmaryllU, 125 
Ammocbaris, 141 
AnisauthuB, 41 
Auomatbeca, 31 
Antbolyxa, 39 
Aspbodelacoflo, 187 
Assaracusy 167, 173 
Atamasco Lily, 117 
Autumnal Crocus, 104 


Babiana, 33 

Barnardia, 203 

Bazelman major, 178 

Baxolman minor, 178 

Belladonna Lily, 125 

Bellevalia, 222 

Beseera, 188 

Blond Floorer, 146 

Botanical construction of the Iris, 

Brodisea, 186 

Brunevegia, 142 

Bulbocodium, 265 

Bulbous Violot, 183 

Bulbs, nature of, 2 

Bupbaue, 140 

Butter and Eggs, 175 

Byzantine S<iuill, 208 


Calliprom, 187 
CalocbortuB, 254 
Galostemma, 159 
Gamassia, 1B7 
Carpolyza, 140 
Gape Crinum, 150 
Cape Crocus, 184 
Cape Hyacinth, 207 
Gbalcedontan Iris, 9 
Chinese Squill, 203 
Ghlidantbus, 157 
Ghloraster, 168 
Choretis, 136 
Cloth-of-golJ Crocus, 102 
CobuTgbia, 151 
Oolchicum, 264 
Common Corn-flag, 57 
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Common Tulip, 247 
Conanthera, 240 
Cooperia, 113 
Corbularia, 167, 168 
Com-fiag, 47 
Conns, 2 

Crown Imperial, 252 
Crinum, 149 
Crocus, 99 

Culture of Anomatheca, 32 
Culture of Cape Bulbs, 72 
Culture of Corms or solid Bulbs, 33 
Culture of the Ferraria, 23 
Culture of the Guernsey Lily, 132 
Culture of the Hyacinth, 212 
Culture of the Tiger-fioweT, 26 
Culture of the Tulip, 247 
Cummin^a, 241 
Curculago, 112 
Cyanolla, 238 
Cyclobothra, 253 
Cypella, 15 
CyrtanCbus, 162 


Daffodil, 167, 170 
Daubenia, 231 
Diomedcs, 167, 172, 174 
Dog's-tooth Violot, 262 
Drimia, 230 


Erinosma, 181 
Eriospermum, 231 
Erytbronium, 264 
Eucomis, 231 
Eucroeia, 159 
Eurycles, 160 
Evening Flower, 89 


Fading of flowers, to prevent, 35 

Ferraria, 23 

Flag-flowor, 5 

Flame Lily, 129 

Fleur de Lis, 5 

Flower de Luce, 5 

French Tulip, 246 

Fritillaria, 260 

Fritillary, 250 


Gagea, 202 
Galanthus, 180 
Galaacia, 28 


Ganymedes, 16B, 173 < 

Garlic, 232 
Gostronoma, 155 
Geissorbiza, 91 
Getbyllis, 184 
Gladiolus, 47 
Gladiolus cardinal is, 56 
Golden Lily, 120 
Grape Hyacinth, 222 
Grand Monarque, 178 
Grand Vrimo Citronicre, 178 
Great Jonquil, 17 6 
Orifflnia, 144 
Guernsey Lily , 130 


Habranthus, 120 
I Heemantlius, 145 
\ Hareboil, 205 

\ Hayiockia, 116 

\ Helena, 167 
‘ Hcrbertia, 15 

Hermione, 16B, 178 
Hosperantha, 89 
Hesperoscordimi, 242 
Hossoa, 138 
Hcxaglottis, 22 
Hippeostrum, 126 
Homeria, 19 

Hoop Petticoat, 168, 169 
Hungarian Squill, 209 
Hyacinths, 206 
Hyacinth, 212 
Hybrid Gladioli, 64 
Hybridizing, 56 
Hymenocallis, 163 
Hypoxia, 108 


Ulus, 167, 173 
Imhofia, 138 
Introduction, 1 
Iris, 5 
lamond, 164 
Italian Corn-flag, 66 
Italian Narcissus, 179 
Italiao Squill, 209 
Ixia, 80 
Iiiolirion, 136 


Jacobsean Lily, 128 
Japan Lily, 257 
Jonquillo, 167 
Jonquil, 176 
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Knight’g Star Lily, 127 


Lachenalia, 225 
Lapeyrouaia, 29 
Leucocoryne, 243 
Leucojum, 181, 162, 183 
* Liliacett, 244 
Lilies, 256 
Ulium, 256 
Lloydia, 204 
Lycoris, 129 


Peruvian Swamp-lily, 119 
Petamenes, 42 
Phalocallis, 16 
Phycella, 143 
Phylogyne, 168, 175 
Plaid Ixia, 91 
Poet’s Narcissus, 177 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 178 
Portuguese Squill, 210 
Primo Citronidre, 178 
Primrose Peerless, 176 
PuBchkinia, 188 
Pyrolirion, 129 


Martagon Lily, 260 
Msssonia, 231 
Meadow Saffron, 265 
Melanthacese, 264 
Melanthium, 266 
Melasphsenila, 88 
Merendera, 267 
Milk, 243 

Missouri Hyacinth, 242 
Mock Nainissus, 1 74 
Morea, 10 
Morphixia, 87 
Mountain Spiderwort, 204 
Muscari, 222 
Musk «Hyacinth, 223 
Myogaliim, 205 


Narcissus, 167, 168 
Nerind, 130 

Nonsuch Narcissus, 175 
Nosegay Narcissus, 178 


Oileus, 167 

Onion of the West, 242 
Oporanthus, 115 
Orange Lily, 257 

Origin of the name of Lapeyrousia, 29 
Oiithyia, 204 
Ornithogalum, 189, 192 
Oirico-root, 6 


Pale Daffodil, 176 
Pancratium, 161 
Paper-white Narcissus, 179 
Parrot Gladiolus, 60 
Poacook Iris, 17 
Persian Iris, 8 
Peruvian Squill, 210 


Quamash, 187 

Queen Anne’s Jonquil, 1 75 

Quoltia, 167, 174 


Rhinopetalum, 256 
Ribbon-flower, 95 
Rigidolk, 27 
Roman Narcissus, 179 
Roman Squill, 222 
Rush Daffodil, 173 
Russian Snowdrop, 180 


Saffron, 104 
St. Agnes’ Flower, 181 
Scaly Bulbs, 2 
Scoptrunthus, 116 
Schizanthes, 168, 175 
Sicilian Tulip, 246 
Scilia, 201, 206 
Scotch Crocus, 101 
Sea Daffodil, 161 
Sea Onion, 201 
Siberian Squill, 207 
Snake's-hoad Iris, 9 
Snowdrop, 180 
Snowflake, 181, 182, 183. 
Soleil-d'or, 178 
Spanish Hyacinth, 220 
Spanish Nut, 10 
Spanish Squill, 206 
Sparaxis, 68 
Spatalanthus, 95 
Sphffirosphoro, 66 
Sprekelia, 128 
Spring Crocus, 100 
Spring Snowflake, 181 
Squill, common, 201 
Starch Hyacinth, 224 


Star of Bethlehem, 192 
Stony Tulip, 245 
Stenbeigia, 114 
StenomesBon, 158 
Streptanthera, 94 
Strumaria, 137 
Summer Snowflake, 183 
Swamp Lily, 117 
Synnotia, 67 


Tassel Hyacinth, 223 
Tuzetta Narcissus, 178 
Tiger-flower, 26 
Tigridia, 26 
Tile-root, 91 
Trichonema, 96 
Triteleia, 241 
Tritonia, 72 
Tros, 167, 174 
True Narcissus, 176 
Tulipa, 244 
Tulip, 244 
Tunicated Bulbs, 2 
Turk’s-Cap, 260 
Tumagain Gentleman, 260 


Urccolina, 157 
Urginea, 201 
Uropetalon, 221 


Vollota, 156 
VonThol Tulip, 247 
Veltheimi^ 185 
Vieusseuxia, 17 
Viper Gladiolus, 58 


Wachendorfla, 106 
Watsonia, 42 
White Lily, 256 
Wild Hyacinth, 205 
Wild Tulip, 246 
Wurmboa, 267 


Xiphium, 6 


Yellow Amaryllis, 115 
Yellow Crocus, 108 


Zepbynnthei, 117 


THB END. 


umsoir : 

uunaimv and ivANt, paurrjma, wutmuiik 
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